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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Art. I. Pinkerton’s Hiffory of Scotland. 


(Continued from ®.267, VOL. 11.) 


URING the life of Bifhop Kennedy, Scottith affairs 

were conducted with prudence and wifdom ; but the King 
was deprived, at fourteen years of age, of the counfels of that 
eminent Prelate. Young James’s own character now began 
to appear. Very inferior to his father and grandfather in 
ability and vigour, he was equally defirous of reducing the 
power of the great Lords. But his habits and purfuits con- 
curred with the deficiency of his genius, in rendering his 





‘attempts againft the Ariftocracy totally ineffetual. He was 


governed, during the reft of his reign, by interefted and pro- 
fligate favourites. Firft, the Boyds engrofled the affeétion, 
and direé&ted the meafures, of the King, and behaved with 
great infolence and violence to the other Lords ; but he paffed 
from an indifcreet fondnefs to hoftility againft Lord Boyd, and 
his adherents. At eighteen years of age, he took the reins of 
government into his own hands, Of his character, the 
author, at this period of his narration, gives the following 


fhort fketch :-— 


His perfon was elegant, his mind weak. In attachment to 
favourites, in fuperftition, in love of retirement, and literature, he 
hot a little refembled James VI. The other chief features of his 

NO. XII, VOL, III. 1 character. 
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character were avarice, caprice, and a delight in architecture, mufic, 
and aftrology, too violent to leave room for the duties of a Monarch, 
His averfion to the feverity of public bufinefs rendered the relaxation 
of his government obnoxious to the united evils of anarchy and 
tyranny : for, befides a fixed inclination to defpotifm, his impatience 
of flow and moderate meafures prompted him to fudden acts of out. 
tage ; and his favourites oppreffed the people, while the indolence of 
the King abandoned the reins of juftice ; and his lenity to the bad 
wag cruelty to the good. His fceptre was fo little ftained with 
blood, that the future fate of his brother may excite doubt, or afto- 
nifhment ; yet oppreffion may proceed by rapid, though filent, fteps, 
while the fears and weaknefs of the Sovereign conftrain him to fhrink 
from funguinary violence.’’ VoL. 1- P. 170. 


Very defpotic ftatutes were propofed and paffed under his 
adminiftration. James endeavoured to deprefs the Nobles, 
and, evidently, not from the wife policy which would raife 
the people to their juft fhare in the legiflature, but to render 
himfelf defpotic. His means, however, were fo little adapted 
to his end, that he mortified the pride, and ftimulated the 
refentment, of his Nobles, by the haughtinefs of his deport- 
ment, while, by the fubtlenefs of his talents, he increafed 
their power. He kept his Nobles at an unufual diftance, and 
beftowed his confidence and affection on low mechanics, 
fencing-mafters, muficians, and other mean perfons, fo totally 
unworthy of being the prime favourites. Among the moft 
remarkable of thofe who had engrofled the King’s affection, 
were Cochran, a mafon, Hommel, a taylor, Leonard, a 
fmith, Rogers, a mufician, and Torfifan, a fencing-mafter. 
From fuch counfellors it was not likely that political plans 
could iffue, deferving, from their intrinfic wifdom and bene- 
ficial tendency; to be gratefully received by the nation; or 
which, from the authority of the devifers, could have much 
weight among the powerful and haughty Barons. A treaty 
was propofed between England and Scotland, which would 
ct prevented many evils to both countries, but did not take 

ace, 

. The charaéters of the King’s two brothers, the Duke of 
Albany, and the Earl of Marr, are contrafted with that of 
the King. The chief difference, however, appears to have 
been in their boldnefs, activity, and their excellence in mar- 
tial exercifes ; for of force and comprehenfivenefs of intel- 
le&tual power, neither exhibited any proofs. The two Princes, 
difgufted with the condu& of their brother, by which they 
were excluded from his prefence as much as the other great 
men, entered into cabals and confpiracies againft the Monarch 
and his favourites. Being committed to prifon, Albany 
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efcaped ; Marr was tried by a domeftic council, confifting of 
the mafon, the taylor, and the other vulgar minions, and 
condemned and executed. Albany retired into France, and 
afterwards betook himfelf to England, where he prevailed 
with Edward IV. to join him in a projeé of dethroning his 
brother. The Duke of Gloucefter, with a powerful army, 
conduéted him towards Scotland. James implored the affif- 
tance of thofe Nobles whom he had fo long treated with 
contempt. They affembled an army, but foon fhewed them- 
felves more difpofed to redrefs their own grievances than fup- 
port the King; and concerted a plan for punifhing thofe 
minions whofe infolence they could no longer tolerate. When 
they were encamped near roe the Barons of chief note 
entered the apartment of the King, feized all his favourites 
except one Ramfay, whom they could not tear from the 
King, in whofe arms he took fhelter, and, without any form 
of trial, —— them inftantly over a bridge. At length, 
the King and Albany were apparently reconciled, and his 
lands and honours were reftored. Albany had, for fome years, 
the entire management of affairs in Scotland, the King aban- 
doning himfelf to new favourites, equally mean and con- 
temptible with the former, and to low debauchery. Albany’s 
views were again raifed to the crown, to which he was ftimu- 
lated by the exhortations and example of Richard IIT. but 
threatened with merited vengeance by the Earl of Rich- 
mond, the ufurper was too much occupied at home to afford 
any affiftance to Albany. That Prince, difappointed in his 
ambitious projects, retired to France. James’s Queen, Mar- 
garet of Denmark, a Princefs of great accomplifhments and 
virtues, the author thinks, reftrained the folly and infatuation, 
and protracted the fate, of James. Deprived, by death, of 
her prudence, and freed from his former fears of Albany, 
James addi&ted himfelf moft openly to his follies and vices. 

Henry VII. fhewed himfelf, as foon as he was firmly 
feated on the throne, defirous of cultivating that amity with 
Scotland which was fo much the intereft of both nations. 
Intermarriages and alliances were propofed ; but the capri- 
cious weaknefs of James prevented their accomplifhment at 
that time. : 

The affairs of James were now drawing to a crifis. A 
gradual confederacy had been long forming againft the feeble 
and defpotic government. The moft soreta Nobles con- 
- ag to wreft the fceptre from hands fo unable to fway it. 

he Earls of Huntley, Errol, Argyle, Marfhall, and many 
other Noblemen, united with the profeffed intention of de- 
throning James, and — the crown or regency to 
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his fon, a youth fifteen years of age. Even in this fituatian, 
as many ftill adhered to him, had James poffeffed vigour of 
chara€tcr, he might have been fuccefsful ; but his irrefolution, 
fluGtuation, and timidity, foon confirmed the advantages of 
the confpirators. He rafhly hazarded a battle, and was 
defeated. Of his death, which happened in the purfuit, the 
following account will, we think, be interefting to thofe 
who can compaffionate fallen greatnefs, even though the fall 
fhould be caufed, or accelerated, by the perfonage himfelf :— 


‘* As the King, in his flight, was about to pafs the rivulet Ban- 
nerburn, at the hamlet of Miltown, a woman, who was drawing 
water, alarmed at his appearance, and rapidity, fled, and left her 
pitcher, which ftartled the fteed, or difordered his career, fo that 
the unexperienced rider fell from the faddle, and, oppreffed with the 
weight of his armour, fainted away. <A miller, and wife, conveyed 
their unknown Sovereign into a corner of the mill; and, to conceal 
the ftranger from any purfuers, they covered him with a cloth. Some 
time after, he refumed his fenfes ; but perceiving himfelf much hurt, 
and very weak, he called for a Prieft to hear his confeflion ; and to 
his blunt hofts, who enquired his name and quality, his impatience 
anfwered, § I was your King this morning.’ ‘The woman, upor 
this, ran into the road, wringing her hands, and calling aloud for a 
Prieft to the King. It fo chanced, that fome of the rebels were ia 
the neighbourhood, engaged in diforderly purfuit; and a Prieft, one 
of Lord Gray’s followers, as is faid, riding up, exclaimed, £ 1 am 
a Prieft, where is the King ?’? Being condusted to the place, he knew 
his Sovereign ; and kneeling, enquired if he thought he might fur- 
vive by the help of furgery ?—To which James anfwered, £1 believe 
that I might ; but let me have a Prieft to hear my confeflion, and to 
bring me the Eucharift.’? The Prieft, it is averred, heard this con- 
feilion, and ftabbed the unfortunate Monarch, whofe weaknefs de- 
ferved a milder fate than to fall the victim of a lawlefs Ariftocracy, 
more inimical to public order and profperity than the feeble defpotifm 
of their Sovereign.’’ VoL. 1. P. 334+ 


The retrofpe&, introdu€tory to the hiftory of James the 
1Vth, gives a very curious account of the flate of the country, 
the morals, manners, cuftoms, opinions, and fentiments of 
the people ; their laws and government, in a ftate of bar- 
barifm. The author begins this retrofpeét with an obfer- 
vation to which we can by no means fubfcribe: that ‘ the 
origin and progrefs of civilization feem more to depend on 
fortuitous circumftances than upon any-exertion of human 
power or wifdom.” In thofe ftates of antiguity which are 
be(t known to us, the wifdom of certain individuals was 
manifeftly the chief caufe of their improvement in various 
arts and departments of civilized life. To the inititutions 
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of Solon is to be imputed the plan of policy, which, till cor- 
rupted by the influx of Democracy, rendered Athens fuperior, 
in the various conf{tituents of excellence, to any country of 
Greece. To thefe inftitutions may, in a great degree, be 
afcribed the literary fuperiority of that celebrated people. 
Single ftars might have {hone in countries of dark barbarifm ; 
but, from the regulations of wifdom, have arifen conftel- 
lations of genius. The fame obfervation might be illuftrated 
from the effcéts that Pericles produced on the elegant arts. 
The fuperiority of Rome may be much more certainly traced 
to the exiftence of fuch men as Servius Tullius, and his 
many able fucceffors in legiflation, than to any accidental 
fources ; nor do we believe that England would have main- 
tained fuch a fuperiority of materials to civilization, had the 
not pofleffed fuch wife rulers as Henry the I{t and Henry the 
IId, to refift the barbarifing power and influence of clerical 
tyrants; Edward the I{t, to eftablith a code of laws on the 
principles of the foundeft jurifprudence ; and his many able 
fucceflors in legiflation, whether Kings or fubjets. 

Fortuitous circumftances may have, and aétually have, 
contributed, in many cafes, to civilization ; but, generally 
{peaking, that, and every other conftituent of happinefs, is 
to be derived, not from the accident of fortune, but the qua- 
lities and exertions of mind. 

Through his retrofpe& the reader will find much more 
pleafure in-his narrations than his refle€tions. He is accurate 
in detail, acute in remark ; but, when he attempts to rife to 
generalization, is neither comprehenfive nor profound, and, 
confequently, often not juft. 

The reign of James I V. opened with a profpe&t of a much 
fhorter minority than thofe which before and after produced 
fo many diforders under Princes of the houfe of Stuart. The 
young King, in the 16th year of his age, manifelted fpirit 
and abilities that enabled him to affume the reins of govern- 
ment, though at an earlier than the ufual age. ‘The cha- 
racter of this Prince is drawn with exaétnefs and difcri- 
mination. The reader has before him, at the outfet of the 
narrative, the excellencies and defects which produced that 
mixture of great good and great evil in his very interefting 
reign :— 


“€ ‘The young Monarch,’’ he fays, ‘ was foon to develope a cha. 
rater brightened with many illuftrious qualities, and darkened with 
few thades, His ftri€t adminiftration of juftice, by which the realm 
was maintained in a tranquillity long unknown ; his untform con- 
cord with his Nobles, his magnificence, his generofity, his patronage 
of ufeful arts and fciences, particularly navigation, which had been 
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118 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
ftrangely negleéted by the Scottith Monarch, and even his fpirit of 


chivalry, were to render his reign popular and glorious. Nor has 
it been unjuftly afferted that the period of his domination was that 
of the greateft wealth, and power of Scotland, while a feparate king. 
dom ; yet fome of his qualities were rather fpecious than folid, and 
rather belonged to chivalrous romance than to real life: in the high 
regal duties of a politician, and a general, he was extremely defective ; 
his natural impetuofity predominating alike in his fmaller purfuits, 
and in his moft important affairs. ‘The avarice of the preceding reign 
he contrafted by a profufion which fecured the attachment of the 
Peers at the expence of the people. That fuperftitious devotion 
which, with a few exceptions, was inherent in his family from its 
firft elevation tlh its final defcent from the throne, was, in the 
fourth James, much increafed by his remorfe for his father’s death ; 
and the mafs formed one of his chief daily offices. ‘The refources of 
his magnificence were not exempt from a charge of extortion ; but 
his gentlenefs and affability won all hearts, and ftifled all murmurs, 
Jut in his decrees, the feverity of punifhment was foftened by his 
vifible relu€tance to chaftife. ‘To admonition, or even reproach, his 
ear was open ; and his fenfe of an innocent confcience fiich, that he 
liftened without the fimalleft emotion. By a negletted education he 
was ignorant of letters, but his mind was acute ; he excelled ip mufic, 
in horfemanfhip, and other exercifes ; and a firm conftitution enabled 
him to fupport every fatigue. His perfon was of the middle fize, 
and elegant ; his countenance majeftic.’’ 


The firft remarkable tranfa&tion of this reign, was an ex- 
ploit of Sir Andrew Hood, who, with an inferior force, de- 
feated an Englifh fquadron on that element, on which, even 
then, they were eminently diftinguifhed. The pacific policy 
of the prudent Henry foon procured a truce with Scotland. 
James cultivated the arts of peace. He was alfo diftinguifhed 
for encouraging tournaments, and other warlike exercifes, 
to which he repeatedly invited, by proclamation, the Earls, 
Barons, and Knights ; and, at the appointed place, which was 
generally Edinburgh, the capital city, fome ran with fpears, 
others fought with the battle-ax, others with two-handed 
fwords ; while others fhot at marks with the bow, crofs-bow, 
or culverin, In whatever weapon each victor excelled, he 
received one of the fame kind, richly ornamented ; and the 
Heralds proclaimed his merit amid fhouts of applaufe. The 
voice of chivalry refounded over Europe the fame of the Scottish 
court ; and many an errant Knight came from diftant coun- 
tries to engage in this theatre of renown :— 


«* Nor was James lefs popular,’ fays the author, ‘* among the 
nation at large, who efteemed his regal fpirit, and loved his amiable 
appearance, and qualities, and even his wildnefs of youth, Some. 
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times he would travel, diguifed and unknown, through a great part 
of his kingdom, and lodge in the hovels of the poor ; where he would 
provoke the voice of truth, fo odious to royal ears, by queftions 
concerning his own character and conduét, without any dread, or 
anxiety, at thus learning his reputation from the univerfal voice. In 
thefe rambles he difdained not to thew his knowledge of medicine, and 
furgery ; in which arts, the rudenefs of his kingdom afforded no 
fuperior. He had all that love of mufic, poetry, and the arts and 
fciences, in general, which was hereditary in the houfe of Stuart, 
From a curiofity inherent to fuch a laudable difpofition, he caufed a 
human monfter, born in his dominions, with a duplicate body above 
the waift, to be taught human languages, with mufic and finging ; 
fo that it could perform both treble and tenor at once. ‘To ae 
fome difcovery on the origin of language, two infants, under the 
charge of adumb woman, were fent into the ifle of Inch Keith; but 
the felf-taught fpeech has not been explained, and it is needlefs to 
add, that ic muft have been original ; and, perhaps, though there 
was fome fociety, little fuperior to the brutifh babble of thole unfor- 
tunate beings, loft during their infancy in extenfive forefts.” 


The chivalry fpirit and romantic generofity of James, by 
affording protection and affiftance to the impoftor Warbec, 
long retarded the eftablifhment of that amity with England 
which was fo much the intereft of both nations. On Perkin 
he beftowed the fair hand of Lady Catharine Gordon, daughter 
of a houfe, then, as at prefent, not more illuftrious for high 
rank than for the eminent beauty and merit of its ladies. 

He made an inroad into England, and committed great de- 
predations on the northern counties. His romantic chivalry 


giving way to found policy, a treaty of marriage was con. 


cluded with England, and that alliance was formed, the re- 
mote confequence of which was, the confolidation of two 
kingdoms into one, by an union which has proved aufpicious 
to both, but moft peculiarly advantageous to the poorer and 
weaker, thus admitted to a reciprocity of benefit with the 
richer, 

In 1504 a Parliament affembled at Edinburgh, which de- 
ferved immortal reputation for the wifdom and patriotifm of 
its decrees, and their important tendency towards civilization. 
One of the principal objects of this body was, the civilization 
of the Highlands, for which many wife regulations were made, 
which foftened the barbarifm, or rather favagenefs, of thofe 
unenlightened mountaineers. The completion, however, of 
civilization was referved for the prefent century, when an 
UNITED Legiflature, free from local interefts and prejudices, 
crufhed the arbitrary domination of Lords and Chieftains, b 
the abolition of the heritable jurifdi@tions. At peace wit 
England, and governed by a vigorous and popular Monarch, 
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125 - ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Scotland now attained, among the other powers of Europe, 
a much greater degrce of confideration than fhe had ever pof- 
feffed before that time. During the remainderof Henry VI Ith’s 
life, a clofe alliance continued between the two kingdoms ; 
but the violent and impetuous character of Henry VIII. 
operating on the lefs violent and impetuous character of 
James, gave rife to a war, the moft difaftrous that Scotland 
ever experienced, 
(To be continued.) 





Art. II. ‘oan of Arc. By Robert Southey. 2 Vols. 12mo. 
Pp. 528. Price 12s. Longman and Rees, London. 


1799- 


Art. III. Poems. By Robert Southey. The Second Vo- 
lume. 12mo. Pp. 232. Price 5s. Longman and 
Rees, London. 1799. 


HE Poems of Mr. Southey are already too well known to 

the public to admit of elaborate criticifm. They have 

been accepted as the productions of genius, and, as fuch, have 

met with juft applaufe ; but they have been alfo cenfured, as 
defe€tive in a variety of particulars. 

The “ Joan of Arc,” has been examined, as an epic poem, 
and, though confidered as replete with bold originalities, has 
been deemed far from perfect in its plan, or faultlefs in its 
execution. 

Obferving that, in feveral refpeéts, it is greatly improved 
fince its firit appearance, we fhall take a curfory view of its 
fubje&, its fable and machinery, its characters, its defcrip- 
tions, its fentiment and moral, its ftyle and language, and its 
verfification. 

With regard to its fubje?, Mr. Southey has, in our opinion, 
been extremely unfortunate. ‘Though he has never himfelf 
been ‘* guilty of reading the Pucelle of Voltaire,” there are 
fome (ourfelves in the number) who, having read it, cannot 
difmifs from their minds that ludicrous aflociation of ideas 
which mutt, for ever, operate againft the dignity of the 
heroine. 

But this is, by no means, our chief objeétion to the Maid 
of Orleans. The eftablifhed rule for the epic, that the fub- 
jet be national, is, furely, founded on true patriotifm. To 
this rule Mr. S. has aéted in dire&t oppofition, and cholen, for 
the fubject of his poem, the ignominious defeat of the 


Englifh. 
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Englifh. In juftification of his conduet, he faftidioufly ob- 


ferves— 

«« If, among my readers, there be any one who can with fuccefs to 
an unjuft canfe, becanfe his country fupported 1, 1 defire not that 
man’s approbation.”’ 


We have ncither leifure nor inclination to enter into a dift 
quifition on the juflice of the caufe to which he alludes. But 
we afk—if the fubje& that firft truck his fancy appeared fuch, 
to cooler reafon, as muft neceilarily place his countrymen ina 
difadvantageous light, why treat it at all? Why violate a law 
of criticifm, approved both by the ancients and moderns, and, 
at the fame time, offend againft the moft amiable paflion that 
actuates man, either in uncivilized or polifhed life, we mean, 
the love of our country?) Why, at this crifis more efpecially, 
reprefent the Englifh as continually routed and difgraced, in 
their confli&s with the French? Is there not a fquint of 
malignity—a treacherous alluiion in fuch a picture? And 
was it not rather a feditious than a poetic fpirit that firft 
contemplated the Maid of Orleans, as the heroine of an 
Englifh epic? Alas! the Jacobin principles that direéted the 
writer’s choice are but too notorious. Mr. S. may boatt, if 
he pleafe, his enlarged notions—may look down upon the 
patriot as a poor contemptible being, and arrogate to himfelf 
the nobler appellation of Citizen of the World—but we 
hefitate in giving him credit for a philofophical greatnefs 
which is unnatural ; and, inftead of applauding the elevation 
of a mind divefted of prejudice, are concerned in viewing his 
genius as inflamed by the fanaticifm of liberty, and his work 
as the creature of the times—the poem of a party. In our 
difapprobation, indeed, Mr. S. will triumph. Admired by 
Britith Jacobins, he afpires, we fuppofe, to a participation of 
the honours which in France await his favourite Lucan. 


“ The French Court (fays he) honoured the poet of liberty, by 
excluding him from the edition in w/wm Delphini; perhaps, for the 
fame reafon, he may hereafter be publifhed, in ~/um Reipublica.’’ 


The fable of * Joan of Arc,” is fcarcely lefs exceptionable 
than the fubje&t. It is a mere hiftorical narrative. It pro- 
ceeds in the regular tenor of hiltory, commencing with the 
period when the Maid of Orleans announced her miffion to 
the Lord of Vaucouleur, and terminating with the battle of 
Patay, and the coronation of Charles. 


‘The alterations which I have mace in the hiftory (fays the au. 
thor) are few and trifling. The death of Salifbary is placed later, 
and the Talbots earlier than they occurred, Whatever appears mi- 
raculous, 
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raculous, is hiftorically true, and my authoritiss will be found in 
the notes.”’ 


Hath an hiftorical detail, fo inartificial, any pretenfions to 
the name of fable? We {hall certainly proteft againft the 
fable of Joan of Arc, until we concur with Mr. 8. ‘ in pre- 
ferring Statius to Virgil.” 

As to machinery, we difcover nothing in Joan of Arc that 
bears the flighteft refemblance to it. The palpable agency of 
fuperior powers, according to Mr. Southey’s conceptions, 
would deftroy the obfcurity of the heroine’s character. Be 
this as it may, we mutt obferve, that the prefence of fuper- 
natural beings is, in an epic poem, indifpenfible. 

The charaéters, (except the heroine of the piece and Con- 
yade and Charles,) poffefs no very difcriminating features ; 
yet we have no fcruple in preferring them to the fecondary 
charaéters of Virgil. he are not introduced, like Gyas 
and Cloanthus, merely to fill a proceflfion. The charaéters, 


in truth, conftitute the chief merit of this hiftorical poem, 
particularly that of the ** Miffion’d Maid,” whofe form, and 
attitude, and actions, are uncommonly ftriking and beau- 
tiful. 

Of the defcriptive part of the piece, we cannot but fpeak 
in terms of approbation. Perhaps, in fome of the pic- 


turefque defcriptions, there may be too frequent a recurrence 
of the fame imagery :— 


‘¢ And now, along the mountain’s winding path, 
Upward they journey’d flow, and now they paus’d 
And gaz’d where o’er the plain the ftately towers 
Of Vaucouleur arofe, in diftance feen 
Dark and ditlinct ; below the caftled height, 
Thro’ fair and fertile paftures, the deep Meufe 
Roll’d glittering on. Domremi’s cottages 
Gleam’d in the fun hard by, white cottages, 

That in the evening traveller’s weary mind 
Had waken’d thoughts of comfort and of home, 
Till his heart ached for reft. But on one fpot, 
One little fpot, the Virgin’s eye was fix’d, 
Her native Arc ; embowered the hamlet lay 
Upon the foreft edge, whofe ancient woods, 
With all their infinite varieties, 
Now forim’d a mafs of fhade. The diftant plain 
Rofe on the horizon rich with pleafant groves, 
And vineyards in the greeneft hue of fpring, 
And ftreams now hidden on their devious way, 
Now winding forth in light.” B. 1, 

* Lonely 
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« Lonely the foreft-fpring. A rocky hill 

Rifes hefide it, and an aged yew 
Burits from the rifted crag that overbrows 
The waters ; cavern’d there, unfeen and flow 
And filently they well. The adder’s tongue, 
Rich with the wrinkles of its glofly green, 
Hangs down its long lank leaves, whofe wavy dip 
Juft breaks the tranquil furface. Ancient woods 
Bofom the quiet beauties of the place, 
Nor ever found profanes it, fave /uch founds 

, As filence loves to hear, the pafling wind, 
Or the low murmuring of the fcarce-heard ftream.’”’ B. 1. 


The paffage marked in Italics, is, certainly, a conceit well 


. fuited to the meridian of Della Crufca. 
’ «¢ And now, beneath the horizon weftering flow, 
y Had funk the orb of day. O’er all the vale 
Ss A purple foftnefs fpread, fave where the tree 
» Its giant fhadow ftretch’d, or winding itream 
. Mirror’d the light of heaven, ftill traced diftiné 
d When twilight dimly fhrowded all befide. 
- A grateful coolnefs trefhen’d the calm air, 
And the Aoarfe grafshoppers their evening fong 
k Sung /orill and ceafelefs, as the dews of night defcended.”’ 


3B. Te 

“¢ Fair dawn'd the morning, and the early fun 
Pour’d on ‘the latticed cot a cheerful gleam, 
And up the travellers rofe, and on their way 
Hatten’d, their dangerous way, thro’ fertile traéts 
The wafte of war. ‘They pafs’d the Auxetrois; 
‘The autumnal rains had beaten to the earth 
The unreap’d harveit. From the village church 
No even-/ong bell was heard; the thepherd’s dog 
Prey’d on the fcatter’d flock, for there was now 
No hand to feed him, and upon the hearth, 
Where he had flumber’d at his mafter’s feet, 
The rank weed flourifh’d.’”’ B. 111. 


Thefe extraéts will be read with pleafure. Not fo, per- 
haps, the following, in which are none the fentimental 
complexion and moral of the poem. ‘The horrors of war, as 
attributable to the Englifh, ‘‘ e’en to madnefs agonize.”— 





“e hear the maiden {cream 
In the blood-thirfty foldier’s luftful arms !— 
even now, fome city flames, 
Some famifh’d babe on his dead mother’s breaft 
Yet hangs for food.” 3.1. 
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ee 





again, from England the fierce foe 
Rufh’d on our ravaged coafts. In battle bold, 
Savage in conqueft, their victorious King 


Swept like the defolating tempeft round.’’ 
 __ I did think, 


There was not on the earth a heart fo hard 
Could hear a famith’d woman cry for bread, 
And know no pity. As the outcaft train 
Drew near, the Englifh Monarch bade his troops 
Force back the miferable multitude. 
They drove them to the walls. It was the depth 
Of winter. We had no relief to grant. 
The aged ones groan’d to our foe in vain ; 
The mether pleaded tor her dying child, 
And they felt no remorfe! 
And when we fent the herald to implore 
His mercy on the helplefs, he relax’d 
His fern face into favage merriment, 
Scofling their agontes.”’ 

6 Woe to thofe, 
Woe to the mighty ones, who fend abroad 
Their train’d ailailins, and who give to fury 
Their flaming firebrand—the innocent blood 
Steams up to heaven againit them.’”’ B. 11. 


66 Ill-fated fcene, 
Thro’ many a dark age drench’d with innocent blood, 
And one day doom’d to know the damning guilt 
Of Barssor murder’d, and the blamelefs wite 
Of Rotanp! martyr’d patriots, fpirits pure, 
Wept by the good ye fell! yet ftill furvives, 
Sown by your toil, and by your blood manur’d, 
‘The imperifhable feed ; and now its roots 
S>read, and ftrike deep, and foon fhall it become 
That tree beneath whole fhades the fons ef men 
Shall pitch their tents in peace.” B. IIT. 














In the fame book a King is defcribed as fit only— 


¢¢ On a May morning, deck’d with flowers, to mount 
His gay bedizen’d car, and ride abroad, 
And make the multitude a holiday.” 


The fentiments of Paine, refpe€ting the God of Nature, 


as oppofed to the God of Revelation, are adopted by the 


«6 Million’d Maid :’— 


«© The forms of worfhip, in mine earlier years, 
Waked my young mind to artificial awe, 
Aad made me fear my God.—lIn riper years, 
When, as my foul grew ftrong in folitude, 
I faw 
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I faw the eternal energy pervade 

The boundlefs range of nature, then I fled 

The houfe of prayer, and made the lonely grove 
My temple, at the foor of fome old oak, 
Watching the little tribes that had their world 
Within its mofly bark. —Oh! was it ftrange, 

If, for fuch deep devoutnefs, I forfook 

The houfe of worfhip ?— Father, was it ftrange, 
That in my heart I had no thought of fin, 

And did not need forgivenefs !’’—** Ye have told me, 
That Nature only teaches man to fin. 

No, Fathers! In the green wood’s fimple fhade 
There is no vice—no mifery— 

No wretched mother that with pallid face, 

And famine-fall’n, hangs o’er her hangry babes, 
With fuch a look, fo wan, fo woc-be-gone, 

As fhall one day, with damning eloquence, 
Againit the mighty plead !’’ B. 111. 

Courtiers, fummer-flies that fport 
In the fun-beam of favour, infects fprung 

From the court-dunghill, greedy blood-fuckers, 
The foul corruption-gender’d fwarm of ftate.”’ B. Iv. 


6 a O groves, and woodland fhades, 
How bleft indeed were you, if the iron rod 
Should one day from oppreffion’s hand be wrenched 
By everlafting jultice. Come that hour 
When in the fun the angel of the Lord 
Shall ftand and cry to all the fowls of heaven, 
Gather ye to the fupper of your God, 
That ye may eat the flefh of mighty men, 
Of Captains and of Kings! ‘Then fhall be peace.”’ sz. v, 


“¢ Ere flaughter be let loofe, befits us fend 
Some peaceful meflenger, who may make known 
The will of heaven. Victory is fad 
When e’en one man is murdered.” 

ns Oh! I am fad to think 
So many men fhall never fee the fun 
Go down! Ye Englifth mothers mourn ye now, 
Daughters of England weep! For, hard of heart, 
Stull your mad leaders urge the impious war, 

And for their folly, and their wickednefs, 





CE Lom 








Your fons, your hufbands, by the fword muft fall.”’ 3. vi. 


“© On to the fort they {peed, whofe name recall’d 
England’s proud capital to the Englifh hott, 
Now half-fubdued, anticipating death, 
And vainly wifhing they trom her white cliffs 
Had never fpread the fail.’ B. vii. 
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Of the fy/e and Janguage of this poet of liberty, our readers 
have been already enabled to forma judgement, from the 
copious excerpts before them. From his familiarity with old 
legends, Mr. S. has contracted a quaintnefs of expreffion 
which is often unpleafing. The very name of his heroine— 
Joan—fometimes throws a ludicrous air over a fine paffage. 
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se The gracious God 


Sends me the minifter of mercy forth, 

Sends me to fave this ravaged realm of France, 

To England friendly as to all the world, 

Foe only to the great blood-guilty ones, 

The matters and the murderers of mankind.”” 8. vitt. 


I marvel not that the Moft High 
Hath hid his face from England! Wherefore, thus, 
Quitting the comforts of domettic life, 

Swarm we to defolate this goodly land ?-— 

Oh! that the fepulchre had clos’d its jaws 

On that foul prieft, that ded blood-guilty man, 
Who, trembling for the churches ill-got wealth, 
Bade Henry look on France, ere he had drawn 

The defolating fword, and fent him forth 

To {laughter !’’ 


- Avenge their fall 
On England’s ruffian hordes. In vain her chiefs 
Madly will drain her wealth, and wafte her blood 
To conquer this vaft realm 
To force the yoke of flavery upon men 
Determin’d to be free! Yet—let them rage, 
And drain their country’s wealth, and wafte her blood, 
And pour their hireling thoufands on our coafts ; 
Sublime amid the ftorm fhall France arife, 
And, like the rock amid furrounding waves, 
Repel the rufhing ocean—fhe fhall weild 
The thunder—fhe fhall blaft her defpot foes.’’ 8. 1x. 


‘© If, when thou hear’{t of thoufands maffacred 
Thou fayft, ‘ 1 ama King! and fit it is 
That thefe fhould perifh for me’—if thy realm 
Should, thro’ the councils of thy government 
Be fill’d with woe, and in thy ftreets be heard 
The voice of moaning— if, at fuch a time 
Thou didft behold thy plenty-cover’d board— 
And fay, that all is well—Oh, gracious God ! 
Be merciful to fuch a monftrous man, 
When the [pirits of the murdered innocent 
Cry at thy throne for juftice ! Thus the maid 
Redeemed her country. Ever may the all jut 
Give to the arms of freedom fuch fuccefs.’’ 3B. x. 





ce 
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And, in order, we imagine, to be natural, our author frequently 
degrades his characters, by putting into their mouths the 
plaineft am pe phrafes. ‘To terms of art, he is, unduubt- 
edly, too much attached. ‘Though his readers may ‘ find no 
mufter-rolls, no geographical catalogues, no lion, tiger, bull, 
bear, and boar fimilies,” yet are they harraffed by Barbicans, 
bayles, mangonels, tortoifes, petraries, war-wolfs, mata- 
fundas, trebuchets, &c. &c. 

With refpe& to the verfification (fays the author) ‘ its 
occafional harfhnefs is not to be attributed to negligence or 


hafte. I deem fuch variety effential in a long poem.” ¢. g. 


«¢ An old man and a maid awaited him 

66 In the caftle-hall. He knew the old man well. 
«* Did, with moft earneft words, importune me. 

** Poflefs’d! my niece by evil fpirits poflefs’d! 

“¢ Soliciting heaven, may likelieft remedy— 

*¢ T have left an aged mother—I have left— 

«¢ Thefe horrible feelings, tho’ they rend the heart. 
«¢ Seraphic, fubtle, or irrefragable.’’ 

«© The Maid of Arc replied: gladly I hear 

“© The detail.’’ 

‘* Of the widows he had made, and in the name-——’’ 





From the ‘* Joan of Arc’’ we pafs to the fecond volume of 
‘© Poems,” which opens with the ‘* Vifion of the Maid of 
Orleans.” This vifion was originally printed as the ninth 
book of Joan of Arc. It isa wild and romantic fiction, more 
confentaneous, we think, with the genius of the Epopeia, than 
the poem which has has been the fubje& of our criticifm., Our 
article is already extended to too great a length to permit us to 
add more. 

The pieces that follow, for the moft part, confift of {tories 
drawn from the Britifh chronicles and romances ; and, where 
they have novelty, are rather indebted for it to the obfcure 
fources whence they are derived, than to their author’s in- 
genuity. Yet the ballad, ‘* fhewing how an old woman rode 
double, and who rode before her,’”’ though its {tory be taken 
from Matthew of Weftminfter, contains fufficient proof of a 
poetic imagination. It is very fimilar to the German tale of 
Leonora. 

Though we are fometimes pleafed, yet we are more fre- 
quently difgufted, with the antiquated phrafeology of thefe 
little performances. The volumes before us, indeed, ‘ ex- 


hibit many inftances of black letter Mania,” reminding us of 
thofe who 


“¢ For ekes and a/gates only deign to feek, 
And live upon a whzlome for a week.”’ 
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The “‘ Englith Eclogues,” with which the book concludes, 
are far from being creditable cithet to Mr. Southey’s tafte or 
judgement. ‘* They bear no refemblance ffays Mr. S.) to 
any poems in our language.” No—nor to any poetry in any 
language. 

«© Old friend! Why you feem bent on parifh duty, 
Breaking the high-way ftones—and ’tis a tafk 
Somewhat too hard, methinks, for age like yours.’’ 
‘ Why, yes! for one with fuch a weight of years, 
Upon his back. I’ve lived here, man and boy, 

In this fame parifh, near the age of man, 

For I am hard upon threefcore and ten, 

I can remember, fixty years ago, 

The beautifying this manfion here, 

When my late Lady’s father, the old ’Squire, 
Came to the eftate.’’ 


Ex pede Herculem.—Such are the beauties of thefe fine ori. 
ginals, that dazzle our eyes from their wire-woven paper hot- 
prefled. 

Upon the whole, we are equally far from joining. Mr, 
Southey’s partial admirers, in placing him in the foremoft rank 
of poets, and from holding his poetical abilities in contempt. 
We with we could fpeak with equal lenity of his political 
principles. i 





Art. 1V. Confiderations on the Nature and Efficacy of the 
Lord's Supper. By Vicefimus Knox, D. D.-_ 12mo. 
Pp. 330. Price 2s. 6d. Dilly, London. 1799. 


VERY produétion of this writer is entitled to refpe&ful 
attention. With learning, tafte, and ingenuity, Dr. 
Knox, confeffedly, unites the warmeft benevolence and the 
moft unaffe&ted piety. We have (with fome exceptions) read 
his various works, as, from time to time, they me sar them- 
felves to our notice, with a confiderable degree of pleafure and 
fatisfattion. We have been charmed with the elegance of his | 
dition, and the harmony of his periods ; nor have we been lefs 
delighted with his refined fentiment and fpirited expreffion : 
and, whilit we have admired the vividnefs, we have, in general, 
approved the juftnefs, of his conceptions. Whilft our fancy 
hath caught fire from his animated declamation, our cooler 





judgement has, for the moft part, acquiefced in his decifions. 


Yet we have, in fome initances, been forry to confider 
him as more eloquent than rational ; and been forced to 
attribute his opinions to prejudice, and his warmth to en- 
thufiafm. In the progrefs of his publications, however, we 

have 
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have been repeatedly gratified by that ingenuoufnefs which, 
always open to conviction, acknowledges and correéts errors 
with gracefulnefs, 

In the ‘¢ Effays, moral and literary,” there occurred fome 
exceptionable opinions, which the amiable author, at the fug- 
geltion of his critics, very readily retracted ; and in feveral 
of his other works we have obferved improvements, in points 
which vanity or faftidioufnefs would not have reconfidered or 
retouched, 

The treatife immediately before us will certainly do credit 
to the good intentions of the writer, whilft it deferves praife 
for the religioufnefs that pervades it, and alfo for the main 
doctrine it labours to eftablith ; though it contains paffages of 
a tendency which we do not altogether approve :-— 


‘© In this book,’’ fays Dr. Knox, I have endeavoured to main 
tain a fenfe of the real dignity and importance of the moft folemn aét 
of worfhip, and the moft facred rite of our religion. I have been 
particularly careful to confirm my opinions on the authority of Scrip. 
ture, and the fanétion of the pious and learned defenders of the faith, 
from the earlieft ages to the times in which we live. I have certainly 
given long and great attention to the fubject, and am not without 
hope that I fhall afford fome information to thofe who, from want 
of lcifure or opportunity, or inclination, have hitherto little confi- 
dered, or underftood, the nature and efficacy of the Eucharitt. If I 
fhould be fo fuccefsful, I fhall be rewarded with the fatisfaction of 
knowing, that I fhall have contributed to the permanent happinefs 
of my fellow-creatures, and the real welfare of my country.” 


In the introdu@tory fection, Bifhop Hoadley’s notions of the 
Sacrament, which were lately revived by Dr. Bell, are cen- 
fured as erroneous. The next fection furnifhes us with con- 
fiderations on the Sacrament in general, and the word Sacra- 
ment in particular. Here, we are informed, that ** the very 
name—Sacrament—implies myftery,” that ‘* the Eucharift, 
in its name and nature, as myftery, contains fomething in it 
fupernatural, which can be nothing elfe than an inward and 
fpiritual grace, the confequence of which mutt be pardon” — 
and that ‘* man, wretched as he is by nature, ought to ap- 
proach the holy myftery, and accept the bleflings of grace, 
with the lowlieft proftration of mind and body’’—and that, 
confequently, Dr. Bell is guilty of a grofs miftake, whilft he 
reprefents the Lord’s Supper as “‘ a rite of the plaineft nature, 
perfectly intelligible to every capacity, and as a fimple me- 
morial of our Lord, but more efpecially of his death, and the 
general purpofe for which he died ; having no other benefits 
annexed to the celebration, nor any other evils to the omiffion 
of it, than thofe neceflarily attending thg celebration or omif- 
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fion of any other pofitive rite, under the Chriftian difpen- 
fation.*” In the third fe€tion, the author cites various paf- 
fages from Bifhop Pearce, Dr. Sykes, Dr. Balguy, and Dr, 
Bell, refpecting the Sacrament, and enters his folemn pro- 
teft againit their opinions. According to Dr. Pearce, we 
have *‘ no reafon to expect that pardon and grace are an- 
nexed to our worthy receiving.” Dr. Sykes fays, there are 
no other ends of the Sacrament than thefe two :—‘* To com- 
memorate the death of Chrift,” and ‘ to be a fign of friend- 
fhip among Chriftians.” In Dr, Balguy’s mind, ‘¢ the bene- 
fit obtained by the Sacrament is only the pro/pec? ot falvation.” 
Dr. Bell’s idea, that ‘* the Lord’s Supper is fimply a memorial 
of our Lord,” has been already noticed. Though we agree 
with Dr. Knox, in lamenting that fuch a depreciating fcheme 
as the above fhould ever have been conceived by Chriftian 
divines, much lefs publifhed to the world, yet, we think, 
that his conclufion that follows is fcarcely juftified by the 
premifes :— 


« Thas,’’ fays the Doctor, nothing myfterious being allowed 
to the moft folemn att of Chriftian devotion, the Chriftian is to go to 
the eucharittical table with nearly the fame freedom and familiarity 
as to the meal which he daily partakes of, in the family or convivial 
circle.”’ 


In prayer there is furely no myfterioufnefs. It is an a& 
of devotion perfectly plain and intelligible to every capacity. 
But, if the Chriftian go to the Lord’s table with nearly the 
fame familiarity as to a common meal, becaufe he fees no- 
thing myfterious in the Sacrament, he may enter the church 
with the fame freedom as his own dwelling-houfe, becaufe 
he perceives nothing myfterious in prayer. We may, doubt- 
lefs, feel the impreflion of awe and reverence where we are 
fenfible of no myftic obfcurity. In his fourth fe€tion, there- 
fore, where he confiders the opinion, ‘* that the Eucharift is 
a mere memorial,” Dr. K. is wrong in afferting, that, accord- 
ing to the ideas of the above-cited authors, “‘ the remem- 
brance of a friend, at a convivial table, is an a& nearly as 
religious as the reception of the Sacrament.” The fifth fec- 
tion, referring a part of the fixth chapter of St. John to the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ;—the fixth, confidering the 
Lord’s Supper as a feaft after a facrifice ;—the feventh, no- 
ticing the catachrefis, by which the Sacrament is itfelf called 
a facrifice ;—the eighth, deducing grace and pardon, as the 
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* Practical Enquiry, P. 34. 
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refent benefits of the Eucharift, from the fixth chapter of 
Ce John ;—the ninth, maintaining that the vouchfafers of 
grace, in more abundance than ordinary, is the moft im- 
portant benefit annexed to the reception of the Eucharift ;— 
the tenth and eleventh, intimating our union of Chrift ;— 
and the twelfth and thirteenth, treating the doétrine of re- 
miffion of fins, are all perfectly fcriptural and rational; at 
leaft, we have ** fo learned Chrift.” In the fourteenth and 
fifteenth fections, the petition for bread, in the Lord’s Prayer, 
as referred to the bread of lite, is explained in a very fatif- 
factory manner. ‘The fixteenth, feventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth fe€tions, on the expreflions of Body and Blood 
—on the true knowledge of Chrift, attained in worthily 
receiving the Sacrament ; on the love of Chrift to man, of 
man to Chrift, and of man to man, exhibited in the Eucha- 
rift, and on the ancient Liturgies, are pleafing, pious, and 
judicious. ‘The rites of Chriftianity, as oppofed to morality, 
in the twentieth feétion, is a fubject, in treating which the 
author has not difcovered his ufual judgement :— 


‘© The obfervation of the moral duties,’ fays he, will not 
excufe the negieét of the pofitive. If a preference mult be given, 
(which is certainly not required in practice, though it may be ad- 
mitted in argument,) it is certainly due to pofitive dutics, becaufe 
they are exprefsly confidered, and not merely collected by reafoning, 
or the fitnefs of things, as it is called, or propriety.”’ 


In this fentence, Dr. K. feems to intimate, that the moral 
duties are merely collected by reafoning on the fitnefs of 
things, and not, like the pefitive duties, exprefsly commanded. 
But he ought not to have forgotten, for a moment, that the 
moral duties, whilft they are fuggefted by nature, and con- 
firmed by reafon, are enforced by Scripture in language the 
moft unequivocal. From the tenor of his writings, however, 
we do not believe that Dr. Knox means to exalt the Sa- 
crament of the Lord’s Supper above pure and _ practical 
morality. If we did, we fhould afk him, whether he deemed 
the perfon who regularly attended the Sacrament, but, in the 
common conduét of life, was a mere negative character, more 
worthy of the kingdom of Heaven than his two Quaker phy- 
ficians, who never attended the Sacrament at all ; yet, whom 
he applauds as eminent examples of Chriftian philanthropy— 
whofe integrity and beneficence, whofe generofity, affiduity, 
and tendernefs, (fee Pp. 257,) are the themes of his heartfelt 
gratitude ? Afcribing the above incautious paflage to a mo- 
mentary enthufiafm, rather.than the determined reference of 
an inftituted rite, to all the moral virtues, we fhall forbear 
to expoftulate, or to argue with our ‘ ¢legant effayift”’ on the 
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fubje&t. The prefervation of folemnity in external worfhip, 
the neceflity of preparation for the Sacrament, the obligation 
to frequency of communion, the adminiftration of the Sacra- 
ment to the fick and dying, internal, or fpiritual communion, 
the fmall number of perfons who receive the Sacrament, dili- 
gence in defending the my(terious doétrines of Chriftianity, 
more expedient from the circumftances of the times—the 
Church, as diftinguithed from the world—and the erroneouf- 
nefs of the idea, that the maintenance of the dignity of the 
Catholic Church, and the rites of Chriftianity, is unfavour- 
able to civil liberty—are the topies which are difcuffed, from 
the twenty-firft to the thirtieth fe@ions, (inclufive,) and which, 
we have no fcruple in adding, are handled with ability. 
The “ Conclufion,” which {peaks warmly to the heart, con- 
tains thefe remarkable words :— 


«© No Divines, that I know of, teach, that the ufe of the outward 
Sacrament is of any avail without inward faith and repentance, or 
entire obedience. The reception of the Sacrament is not a fingle 
duty, but a fyftem of duties. ‘The outward part is the leaft and the 
loweft part ; and, feparate from a good heart, it is no duty at all.”’ 


To this treatife is added an Appendix, containing texts 
from the New Teftament, relative to the inftitution of the 
Sacrament ; paflages in the fixth chapter of St. John; an 
examination of young perfons, altered from Bifhop Wilfon ; 

rayers compofed and ufed by Dr. Johnfon ; prayers from 
Bithop Wilfon ; devotional afliftance, &c. from Bifhep Kenn; 
the Lord’s Prayer, as referred to the Eucharift ; and paflages 
from the Vulgate, where Sacramentum is ufed for arcanum 


and myflerium. 
In our revifal of the work, we have, once or twice, ex- 


preffed difapprobation ; we have pointed out an inftance or 


two. of intemperate zeal ; of declamation that has occupied 
the place of reafoning, or fcriptural proof. And we might 
have animadverted on feveral paflages, where the author pays 
too great a regard to the argumentum ad hominem, and fhelters 
himfelf behind the authorities of celebrated names, as if con- 
fcious (might his adverfaries fay) of the weaknefs of his 
caufe. 

Yet, on the whole, as literary cenfors, we have been highly 

leafed with thefe ‘* Confiderations ;” and, in a humbler 
character, thall eagerly re-perufe them for inftru€tion and 
edification. 

If the work poffefs not the merits of Dr. Knox’s claffical 
writings, it is well arranged, perfpicuous, familiar, and 
pious. 
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Art. V. Sermons preached at St. Mary’s, in Oxford, in the 
Year 1798, at the Ledture founded by the Rev. ‘fohn Bamp- 
ton, M.A. By Charles Henry Hall. B.D. Chaplain to 
the Lord Bifhop of Exeter, and late Student of Chri(lt- 
Church, Oxford. 8vo. Pp. 277. Price 5s. Rivingtons. 
Hatchard. London. 1799. 


O comprehenfive is the inftitution of this lefure, that it 

affords ingenious divines an opportunity of exercifing their 
talents in almoft any manner which may contribute to the fup- 
port and ftability of the Chriftian religion. If novelty can- 
not be expected, we mult confider that the objections of un- 
believers are not new. But, furely, it is ufeful to methodize 
and comprefs what is fcattered throughout a variety of volu- 
minous writers, fome of whom are little known, while others 
mut be poftponed till a more diftant feafon. It is ufeful, in 
thefe days of infidelity, to furnifh young minds with a reafon 
of the hope that is in them, till they have an opportunity of 
entering profefledly on theological ftudies. 

The defign of this author is to explain what is meant by 
the {criptural expreffion, ‘* the fulnefs of time,” or, in other 
words, to point out the previous {teps by which God Almighty 
gradually prepared the way for the introduction and promulga- 
tion of the gofpel. 

We are by no means inclined to think that it can be proved, 
by any arguments whatever, that God might not have granted 
the Chriftian revelation fooner, if it had fo pleafed him, and 
yet we are willing to admit, without hefitation, that it was 
granted under circumftances peculiarly favourable to its pro- 
mulgation, and at the time when it was foretold. God is 
not accountable to man why he does not grant this or that 
particular bleffing, but after certain feafons, and upon certain 
conditions. All things have their beginning and their pro- 
grefs, and the reader of thefe difcourfes will be gratified in 
contemplating a harmony in the whole plan of the divine 
ceconomy, for the ordinances of God and the tranfaétions of 
man, the inftitutions of the law and the fate of empires, have 
all been fubfervient to the great purpofe of eftablifhing the 
Chriftian religion. 

Fn difcourfe the firft, the author fhews that a clear know- 
ledge of a future ftate was referved for the gofpel difpenfation, 
and owns that we fhould not take upon us to know the times 
and the feafons, when we are ignorant of fo many of the 
common appearances in nature. But,he feems to weaken his 
reafoning, when he fays— 
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‘© That no man can, with juftice, apply the term latenefs to the 
preaching of the gofpel, unlefs it be in his power to afcertain the pro. 
ortion which the age of Tiberius bears to the future, as well as to 
the paft, and to determine for how many ages the Creator of the Uni. 
vile intends that the fabric of the univerfe, and all that is in it, 
fhould cailt,”’ 


Latenefs, were it chargeable at all, does not depend on what 
is to come, but on what is paft. When, afterwards, he re- 
minds us that there are many reafons for delay, known only to 
him with whom a thoufand years are as one day, and one day 
as a thoufand years, he then, with ourfelves, refolves all into 
the wifdom of the Creator. The reafoning from analogy, 
which follows, is perfe€tly correét, but, of courfe, fimilar to 
what is found in other authors. We do, indeed, admit, that 
the nations of the world, while funk in ignorance, were not fo 
well qualified for the reception of the gofpel, as after the pro- 
mulgation of the Jewith religion, and the confequent belicf 
of one God. We will allow that the evidence derived from 
prophecy would have been lefs, but the plain evidence of mira- 
cles might have been the fame, and, as Chriftianity feems at 
laft to Rive fucceeded beft amongft the unlearned, we can 
hardly think that all the learning and knowledge of which 
the world was then poileffed, could be, humanly fpeaking, 
requifite to fuch trccils, efpecially when we confider the pride, 
vanity, and abufes, which then exificd. We hope the author 
will excufe this freedom, becaufe we would wifh to have na 
argument advanced which will not bear the ftriéteft examina- 
tion, And having reluctantly made this animadverfion, we 
fhall analyze this work with greater fatisfa€tion, becaufe we 
have very little to objeét to, and much to commend. 

In the concluding part of the firft difcourfe, he anfwers the 
cavils of thofe who afk what will become of them to whom 
the gofpel was not revealed? And, in doing this, he makes a 
proper diftinction between them to whom it was offered, and 
them to whom it was altogether unknown, That there is not 
falvation, but by Jefus Chrift, is the language of the gofpel, 
but what allowances will be made for ignorance and prejudice 
cannot be known, The times of Heathen ignorance God 
overlooked, but when he vouchfafed a revelation, it certainly 
could not be difcretionary in man to receive or reject it, with- 
out being ultimately accountable to his Creator. 

In the fecond difcourfe the author endeavours to prove that 
the belief of the unity of God was neceffary to be ettablifhed 
with fome one nation at leaft, to prepare that nation and 
others for the reception of Chriftianity, and we wifh that they 
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who carry on the controverfy concerning natural religion 
would attend to this one obfervation :— 


































«© In reviewing the hiftory of religion, it is a point of extreme 
nicety and difficulty to diftinguifh exactly between the difcoveries of 
reafon and the remains of early tradition.’’ Pp. 32. 


He concludes his difcourfe in the following manner :— 
“© I+ is not for your fakesy O houfe of Ifrael, that I do this, but 


f 
for mine holy name's fake. It is not on account of your own merit : . 
or for the fake of your own profperity, that I have dittinguithed you 1 
with peculiar marks of my favour, but it is to glorify my great name, ; 
that all che world may fee and confefs that I am indeed the true God, 
and that there is none befide me.’’ , 
; 


In the third difcourfe the author points out the methods 
made ufe ot to keep the Ifraelites diftin@ from all other . 
nations. He then takes a view of their religious and civil ite 
in{titutions, moft of them peculiar, and calculated to keep iB |: 
that people feparate from allothers. And as to the pretended | 
perpetuity of the obligation of the ceremonial law, it is obvi- 
ous that the impoflibility of obferving it is a {trong argument. 
For, to ufe the author’s words— 





‘Their temporal and their fpiritual ftate, which were, in fad, one 


and the fame thing, which gradually rofe together to the height of fi 
their fame and fplendour, were both deftroyed where the purpofe of t 
their eftablifhment was fulfilled.”’ bi 


In the fourth difcourfe the author fhews the conneAiou 
there was between— 

“© The religious inftitutions of the Jews and the effential dottrines 
of Chriftianity, and in what fenfe, under what limitations, the former 
are to be contidered as figures and types of the latter.’”’ 2 


And here he properly obferves, that truth lies between two 4 
extremes, between the reveries of myfticifin and a {crupulous : 
adherence to liberal interpretation. He exemplifies the ule of i} 
types in the language of the prophets, originally derived trom 4 
, hieroglyphics, and, after obferving that Chriftian writers have 

divided types into three clafles—rft, the remarkable events in 
the hiftory of the Jewifh people—adly, the characters ot illuf- 
trious perfons, Patriarchs, Kings, or Conquerors—dly, the 
rites and ceremonies of the Jewith religion, he feems jullly 
to remark— 
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‘¢' That we cannot be wrong in refufinz to acknowledge any cir- 
cumttances in the Old ‘Teftament to be a thadow or token of Chri, 
unlefs the writers of the New ‘Teiflament hawe declared it to be fo.” 
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What the Jews thought of their facrifices cannot now bs 
well afcertained, but, furely, if the author allow that feriouis 
and pious men mutt have raifed their thoughts to a higher and 
better atonement, they not only would attend their worthip 
with greater zeal, but would interpret it in a way purpofely 
Satended by the Aliighty. We agree with the author, that 
the Almighty, by his prophets, was continually preparing 
their minds for the abolition of their facrifices ; that the dite 
pleafure which the Holy Spirit expreffes was not to announce 
fuch intended diffolution, but to reprove the wickednefs of 
them who offered. When outward obfervances do not lead 
to inward purity, they are abominable in the fight of God. 
When Chrift came the ufe of the types was the fame to Jew 
and Gentile, and of w ba er was prefcribed, either before or 

under the law, Chrift was the end to every one that believed. 

The fitth difcourfe {tates the leading prophecies concerning 
Chrift. The fixth proves that all the fortunes of the Je with 
people, their political revolutions, and their alternate changes 
from power and profperity to humiliation and fl: avery, ‘all 
contributed to the great purpofe of preferving in the world 
the knowledge of the true God, and of preparing the way for 
the promifed Mefiah. A review is taken of the hit tory of 
the sews, and reafons affigned why God did not make a full 
end of them. 


For what purpofe they are fill referved, cannot be pronounced 
with certainty, worl it fhull pleafe the Aliight y to remove the veil 
from our eyes.” Pp. 183. 


In the feventh difcourfe fuch a view is taken of the hiftory 
of the world as to fhew that, at a certain period, the civilized 
parts were placed under the dominion of one particular peo- 
ple, with a view to facilitate the propagation of the Chriftian 
religion, and this is done, that the younger part of the audi- 
ence may not confider hiftory as a jejune narrative of un- 
inte refting facts, or as an argument for the pen of the hiftorian, 
or the orator, but as a record of the power and providence of 
God. The connection of the feveral parts of the Roman 
empire facilitated communication with each other, and, we 
may add, that the dependence of Judea upon Rome was the 
means of St. Paul’ s appealing to Cexfar, and preaching the 
gofpel i in the capital of his dominions. 

‘Lhe fulnefs of time is more immediately confidered in the 
etyhth difcourte, and it was juitly faid to be come, becaufe 
then was the time which the Hoty Spirit had fixed for the ap- 
pearance of the great deliverer of mankind, becaufe he was 
univerfally expected, and becaufe all the methods, by which 
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God had thought proper to prepare for his approach, had been 
brought to full maturity. The ftate of Jews and Gentiles is 
properly confidered, and the fuperior advantages of Chritti- 
anity, to nations in general, as well as to individuals, are fairly 
eflimated. 


«Tf Chrittianity has already done fo much, it may fairly be pre- 
fumed that it will do more, that its influence bears a proportion to 
its progrefs, and that, when its glorious light is diffufed i impartially 
over the world, its efficacy will become complete. ‘Then we may 
expect that the ftormy paflions, which at prefent agitate and conv ulfe 
the moral world, will be hufhed into repofe, and the whole race of 
min will be knit together in the bands of charity and univerfal 
love.’’ 


That this may be the cafe, every one will devoutly with, 
but we fear the picture i is too flattering to be juft, and that, as 
long as man is a free agent, liable to be feduced by temptations, 
a! my carried away by his paflions, fo long he will fall fhort of 
his duty, and give melancholy inftances of infirmity and de- 
pravity. A general converfion to Chriflianity does not imply 
any thing like {potlefs obedience, but it may, perhaps, have 
one materially beneficial effet, it may put a {top to wars and 
contentions, “ nation will not then rife again{t nation, nei- 
ther will they war any more.” Yet we find that the experi- 
ence of fo many thoufand ycars docs not, at prefent, incline 
the kingdoms of the world to peace, though conqueft itfelf 
is, and ever has been, dearly purchafed, and attended with 
little advantage, as if on purpofe to teach men that wars and 
fightings are as contrary to the true temporal i interelt of foci icty, 
as they are to the ff pirit of Chriftianity, and that aggreffion is 
particularly cul Ipable i in the eyes of the Prince of Peace. 

The ninth difcourfe, on the procefs of the Chriftian religion, 
is principally intended to obviate objections again{t its want of 
univerfality, and to fhew that it muit be, in its nature, pro- 
greflive, that what has happened already jultified thofe com- 
parifons in the gofpel, which mark its prefent and future fuc- 
cefs, and that the Chriltian fhould wait for the defire of all 
nations, as the devout [{raelite did for the confolation ot I lrael, 
till all the kingdoms of the earth fhall become the king loms 
of God and his Chrift. 

Upon the whole, the matter of thefe difcourfes is well 
arranged, the language is clear, and often nervous ; no falfe 
ornaments of {tyle are fought after, and the fimplicity of ex- 
preilion is well fuited to the dig gnity of the fubject. 
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138 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Art. VI. Vancouver’s Voyage of Difcovery to the North 
Pacific Ocean, and Round the World, Sc. 


(Continued from vou. 11. P. 380.) 


Very particular account is given of the family, connec- 
tions, and expeétations of the Otahcite Sovereign, which, 
will be peculiarly agreeable to thofe readers that are acquainted 
with Capt. Cook’ ven. The author makes the tollow- 
ing reflections, at once humane and judicious, on the advan- 
tages derived by the inhabitants from their intercourfe with 


Europe :— 


** So important are the various European implements, and > er 
commodities, now become to the happinefs and comfort of thefi 
Lilanders, that I cannot avoid reflecting with Captain Cook on the 
very deplorable condition, to which thefe good people, on acertainty, 
mult be reduced, fhould their communication with Europe ans be ever 


_atanend. The knowledge they have now acquired of the fuperiority, 


and the fupply with which they have been furnifhed of more ufctul 
implements, have rendered thefe, and other European commodities, 
not only eflentially neceflary to their common comforts, but have 
mide them regardlefs of their former tools and manufactures, which 
are now growing faft out of ufe, and, I may add, equally out of re- 
membrance. Of this we had convincing proof in the few of their 
bone, or ftone tools, or utenfils, that were feen among ft them ; thofe 
offered for fale, were of rude workmanfhip, and of an afeing kind, 
folely intended for our market to be purchafed by way of curiofity. 
fam likewife well convinced, that, by a very finall addition to pre- 
fent Enropean cloth, the colvans of their cloth- pl: int, which now fcems 
much neglected, will be entirely difregarded, and they will rely upon 
the precarious fupply which may be obtained from accidental vifitors, 
from this and many others, of the mofti important requifites of focial 
lite. 

“ Under thefe painful confiderations, it appears that Europeansare 
bound by all the laws of humanity, regularly to furnith thofe wants 
which they alone have created ; and to afford the inhabitants from 
time to time fupplies of fuch i important ufeful articles as have been al- 
ready introduced, and which, having excluded their own native manu- 
fadtures, are, in moft refpects, become in difpentidly neceflary to theit 
whole economy of life, in return for which, a valuable confideration 
would be received in provifions and refrefhments, highly be neficial to 
the traders who may vifit the Pacific Ocean.’ hel L45, VOL. I. 


From Otaheite they proceeded to thie Sandwich I{lands, 
znd arrived off Owhyhee. As they itood along fhore they 
were furprizet! at being hailed by a canoe in broken Englith, 
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and found that it was a ay man who had fpent fome part 
of his time in North-Weft America. 


«¢ On the fhores,” fays the author, ‘* the villages appeared numers 
ous, large, and in good repair ; and the furrounding country, pleafingly 
inter(perfed with deep, though not extenfive valleys; which, with ti 
plains near the fea-fide, prefented a high degree of cultivation and 
fertility. The apparent docility of thefe people, who have been re. 
prefented by former vifitors as the moft daring and unmanageable of any 
who belong to the Sandwich Iflands, might, probably, be attributed 
ina great meafure, to the abfence of their fighting men, and to our 
maniteft fuperiority in numbers, regularity in point of order, and mili. 
tary government ; which feemed to make a wonderful impreflion on 
all who were permitted to come on board, and who, toa man, ap. 
peared very much afraid of fire arms. ‘This was evinced, on our 
meunting guard to put the centinels round the fhip. On this occafion 
they all hattily paddled towards the fhore, and it was not without 
much perfuafion that they were induced to return.”” P. 162. vou. t. 


“ After caulking the decks, I purpofed to execute fuch trivial re. 
pairs at this place, as might be found neceffary to the rigging, &c. 
&c. provided that the water, for which I was alone folicttous, could 
be procured, as the abundant and excellent refrefhments we had ob. 
tained at Oraheite, and the high ftate of health which we had en- 
joyed fince our leaving Dufky Bay, rendered fupplies of any other na- 
ture a fecondary confideration. 

For this purpofe, attended by two armed boats, and a guard of 
feven marines, I landed, accompanied by Mr. Mudge, Mr. Whidbey, 
and Mr. Menzies, Our boats remained perfectly quiet on the beach, 
having pafled on the thore between fome rocks, which completely 
protected it from the furf. ‘The natives who were prefent received 
us in a very orderly manner ; we were given to underfland that good 
water was to be had in abundance at fome diftance, to which they 
readily undertook to conduct us. Qur guides led us to the north- 
ward, through the village, to an exceedingly well-made caufeway, 
This opened to our view a fpacious plain, which, in the immediate 
vicinity of the village, had the appearance of open common fields in 
England ; but, on advancing, the major part appeared divided into 
fields of irregular fhape and figure, which were feparated from cach 
other by low ftone walls, and were in a very high fate of cultiya- 
tion,”’ 


The author gives an account of the productions of thefe 
lands. The chief article of their crops is the fars-ract. “The 
foil, however, though tolerably rich, is very inferior to that 
of Malavai and other parts of Otahcite. At Woahoo, Capt. 
Vancouver, with accuracy and difcrimination, deferibes the 
Phyfical and moral diverfitics between the Sandwich and 
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Oraheite iflands,* and of the manners and difpofitions of the 
inhabitants ot both, draws a very interefting picture :— 


«¢ At Woahoo,”’ fays the author, ** nature feems only to have 
ated a common part in her difpenfations of vegetable food for the 
fervice of men, and to have almoft confined them to the sare plant, 
the raifing of which is attended with much care, ingenuity, and 
manual labour. In the feveral parts of its culture, its inhabitants, 
whether planting, weeding, or gathering, mutt, during the whole of 
the operations, be up to their middle in mud, and expofed to the 
rays of the vertical fun; whereas, on the plains of Otaheite, the 
furface teems, as it were, fpontaneoully, with the moft abundant 
produce of efculent vegetables, without the help of induftry to fow, 
plant, or rear them, or the afliftance of the aquedutts, which thefe 
people conftruct with great labour and ingenuity, to infure them 
crops. ‘There the continued groves of the lofty and umbrageous 
bread fruit, apple, palm, and other trees, afford a cool retreat to 
thefe favoured tlanders; here the inhabitants know not the luxury 
of fuch retirement. Nor did it appear in the vegetable kingdom 
alone that nature here had been more favourable ; the human fpecies, 
a gh, without doubt, originally of the fame nation, differ ex- 
call vely ; and it would feem that the comparative benevolence of the 
Orcaheiteans and thefe people was about equal to the natural fertility 
of the foil in which they “refpettiv ely lived. It may, however, ap- 
pear rather uncharitable to form any decided opinion, on fo fhort an 
acquaintance, yet firit impreflions will ever have their influence, on 
vifiting different countries, under circumftances fimilar, or nearly fo. 
On fuch occafions it 1s fearcely poffible to avoid comparifons, in 
one muft necedlartiy fuffer. On our landing at Otaheite, the 

ufions of friendihip and hofpitality were evident in the counte- 
nances of every one we met. Each endeavoured to anticipate our 
wants and our wifhes by the moft fafcinating attention, and by fedu- 
loully ftriving to be firit in performing any little fervice we required ; 
inviting us to take refrefhments at every houfe we approached, and 
manifeiting a degree of kindnefs that would juftly be extolled 
amongft the moft polifhed nations, At Woahoo we were regarded 
with an unwelcome autterity, and our wants treated, by the generality, 
with a negligent indifference. In the courfe of our walk they ex. 
hibited no afliduity to pleafe, nor did they appear apprehenfive leit 
offence fhould be given; no refrefhments were offered, nor had we 
an invitation to any of their houfes. Their general behaviour was 
diftantly civil, apparently directed by a defire to eftablith a peaceable 





* The Sandwich are 20 degrees north latitude, and 160 wet 
longitude ; the Oiaheite 20 fouth latitude, and 150 weft longitude ; 
the former is nearly flraight weft from Mexico, the latter from 
Peru. 
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intercourfe. with ftrangers, from whom there was a profpect of deriv. 
ing many valuable acquifitions, which would be unattainablé by any 
4 3 mode of conduét, as they muft have been convinced, immedi- 
ately on our landing, that we were too powerful to be conquered, and 
too much upon our guard to fuffer the leaft indignity by furprize.”’ 


Having ftated his firft impreffions from thefe different 
iflanders, he goes on to give an account of the obfervations 
which he made, after a more thorough acquaintance with the 
Sandwich Iflands. One faé& he mentions is highly illuftra- 
tive of the fhameful manners of favage life :— 


‘6 The readinefs of the whole fex to furrender their perfons, with. 
out any exceptions, and without the leaft importunity, could not fail, 
at the moment, to tncur our ceafure and diflike, and, on reflection, 
our difguft and averfion. I have read much, and feen fomething, in 
my feveral vifits to this ocean, of the obfcenity attributed to the 
inhabitants of Otaheite and the Society Iflands ; but no. indecency 
that ever came under my obfervation could be compared with the 
exceflive wantonnefs prefented in this excurfion,’’ 


Of the inftitutions, government, and commercial purfuits 
of thofe iflanders, Capt. Vancouver was enabled to acquire 
farther and more accurate knowledge than had been attained 
on their firft difcovery by Capt.Cook. Their manners, or 
rather their difpofitions, have undergone a confiderable altera- 
tion fince their intercourfe with Europeans. ‘The traflic tor 
arms and ammunition has encouraged enterprizing Chiet- 
tains to almoft inceflant war, of which the confequences have 
been conqueft and change of government. In the profligacy 
of the fexes they do not much differ from the Javenefe, Ma- 
Jayans, and other inhabitants of the oriental iflands, and cafterna 
continent of India, which intemperance, to a certain degree, 
juftifies the theory of Montefquicu, and other French philofo- 
phers, who afcribe many of the diverfities of intellectual and 
moral charaéter to phyfical caufes; but, if thoroughly ex- 
amined, may, with much more probability, be imputed ina 
greater degree, to the want of philofophy to invigorate their 
charadters, and of a religion which tends to reftrain the 
paffions., 

Leaving the Sandwich Iflands our navigators paffed over 
to the weltern coaft of North America, and arrived at New 
Albion, near the place which Sir Francis Drake firft. dif- 
covered. A pleafing and courteous deportment diftinguithed 
thefe people. In their figure and charaéter they appear con- 
fiderably to refemble the firft difcovered Americans, as de- 
fcribed by Dr. Robertfon. In his account of Ntw Albion, 
our author makes many obfervations of peculiar importance 
to 
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to adventurers in the fur trade. The account of the coaft is 
replete with nautical knowledge, and deferves well to be 
ftudied by thofe who may afterwards, either from choice of 
ftrefs of weather, be induced or driven to vifit thofe regions, 
The moft dreadful diftemper of this country is the fmall pox, 
the fury of which they have not learned to prevent by inocula- 
tion, or moderate by judicious regimen and medicines. The 
vegetable productions of the country are, in the higher and 
colder grounds, nearly the fame as thofe of Canada, and, in 
the- warmer temperatures, thofe of Pennfylvania and the adja- 
cent ftates. Their quadrupeds are very few in fpecies and in 
numbers. A few wild dogs, feveral rabbits, fquirrels, rats, 
mice, and one black bear, were the only four-footed creatures 
they beheld, except the fkunk, the moft intolerable and offen- 
five animal they had ever experienced. Birds, efpecially 
aquatic, were numerous, but fhy and vigilant. Fifhes were 
in {mall numbers, and fitter for oil than for food. Even rep- 
tiles were rare and very harmlefs. 

Defolate as this part of the weitern continent now appeared, 
there were indications that it had formerly been much more 
populous than at prefent :— 


“© In our different excurfions,’’ fays the author, ‘ particularly 
thofe in the neighbourhood of Port Difcovery, the fcull, limbs, ribs, 
and back bones, or fome other veftiges of the human body, were 
found, in many places, promifcuoufly feattered about the beach in 
great numbers. Similar relics were alfo frequently met with during 
our furvey in the boats ; and I was informed by the officers that, in 
their feveral perambulations, the like appearances had prefented them. 
felves fo repeatedly, and in fuch abundance, as to produce an idea 
that the environs of Port Difeovery were a general cemetery for the 
whole of the furrounding country, Notwithitanding thefe circum. 
ftayces do not amount to a direct proof of the extenfive populatiou 
they indicate, yet, when combined with other appearances, they 
warranted an opinion, that, at no very remote period, this country 
had been far more populous than at prefent. Some of the human 
bodies were found difpofed of in a very fingular manner, Canoes 
were fufpended between two or more trees, about twelve feet from 
the ground, in which were the fkeletons of two or three perfons ; 
others, of a larger fize, were hauled up into the outhkirts of the 
woods, which contained from four to feven fkeletons, covered over 
with a broad plank. In fome of thefe broken bows and arrows were 
found, which at firit gave rife to a conjecture, that thefe might have 
been warriors, who, after being mortally wounded, had, whilft their 
ftrength remained, hauled up their canoe for the purpofe of expiring 
quietly in them. But, on a farther examination, this became ime 
probable, as it would hardly have been poflible to have preferved the 
regularity 
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teguiarity of pofition in the agonies of death ; or to have defended 
their fepulchres with the broad plank with which each was 


covered.” 


Sailing farther to the northwards, they anchored off Refto- 
tation Point, and found a very romantic country, in which 
Mr. Menzies made feveral botanical difcoveries. ‘The people 
were inoffenfive, hofpitable, and afliduous in their attention. 
They coafted northwards to Nootka, during which part of 
their voyage the obfervations of our author were chiefly aftro- 
nomical and nautical. As they approached Nootka Sound, 
they anchored near a large village, and were vifited by 
Chefla-Rees, its chief, and afterwards conducted by him to 
the village, where the people appeared well-difpofed, as did 
the chieftain himfclf, although fomewhat troublefome to 
Capt. Vancouver, by his irrefiftible propenfity to thieving, 
which tempted him to commit depredations that could be of 
no fervice to himfelf, his friends, or adherents :— 


“« He (Chefla-Recs) remained on board moft part of the day ; and, 
as he fat at my elbow, whilft writing, faw me frequently advert toa 
{mall memorandum-book, which he managed to take away in the 
moft dexterous manner, unperceived. Having occafion for its ufe, 
and knowing no other perfon had been near me, the purloiner could 
not be miftaken. A Sandwich ifland mat which I had given him, he 
had contrived to fold up in a very fmall compafs, and in the center 
of it was the mifling book. He appeared fomewhat afhamed at the 
detection, but more mortified at my taking away the prefents he had 
received ; thefe were, however, about two hours afterwards, reitored, 
on his contrition and penitential application. Stealing a book, inca- 
pable of being, in the leaft degree, ferviceable to him, or ufeful to 
uny other perfon than the owner, ftrongly marked that natural inor- 
dinate propenfity to thieving, which, with few exceptions, influences 
the whole of the uncivilized world, preventing them, as if impelled, 
by mere inftin@, and deftitute of reafon, to reftrain fuch incli- 
nations,’’ 


Thofe perfons who, in civilized and enlightened countries, 
are anxious to poflefs, without any view to ule, if they reflect, 
will find themfelves reprefented by this poor favage ; and that 
they, in appropriating what neither benefits themfelves, nor 
others, are no more than Chefla-Rees and the memorandum- 
book.—Continuing their voyage in the fame direétion, they 
arrived at Nootka Sound. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Art. VII. A Letter to the WYomen of England, on the In 
juftice of mental Subsrdination: with Anecdotes. By Anne 
Frances Randall. 8vo. Pp. 104. Price 2s.6d. Longman, 
London. 13799. 


HIS publication lays claim to the charafter of argumen- 
tative and hiftorical. From the argumentative part we 
prefent our readers with the following excerpts :— 

‘«¢ Let woman once affert her proper fphere, unfhackled 
by prejudice, and unfophifticated by vanity ; and pride (the 
nobleft fpecies of pride) will eftablifh her claims to the parti- 
cipation of power, both mentally and corporeally.”” Such is 
the propofition : let us proceed to the demoniiration :-— 


¢¢ I fhall prove my affertion in the ftrongeft but moft undecorated 
language. I fhall remind my enlightened countrywomen, that they 
are not the mere appendages of domeftic life. —I argue thus, and my 
aflertions are incontrovertible. Suppofing that deftiny, or intereft, 
or chance, or what you will, has united a man, confefledly of a 
weak underitanding, and corporeal debility, to a woman {trong in 
all the powers of intelleét, and capable of bearing the fatigues of bufy 
life, is it not degrading to humanity, that fuch a woman fhould be 
the paflive, the obedient flave of fuch ahufband ? Is it not repugnant 
to all the laws of nature, that her feelings, a¢tions, and opinions, 
fhould be controuled, perverted, and debafed, by fuch an help-mate? 
Yet, if the prefumes to take a lead tm domeftic arrangements, or to 
fcreen her wedded fhadow from obloquy or ruin, what is fhe confi- 
dered by the imperious fex but an ufurper of her hufband’s rights ; 
a domettic tyrant, a vindictive fhrew, a petticoat philofopher.”’ 


Whilft we thank our fair letter-writer for “ affertions in- 
controvertible,” expreffed ‘* in the moft undecorated lan- 
guage,’’ we cannot but congratulate her countrywomen who 
are ambitious of being entitled philofophers, on her difcovery 
of a new mode of acquiring fo honourable a diftinétion.— 
Among other novelties in this epiftle, is the attempt to prove 
«6 the barbarity of cuftom’s law, in reflraining to man the 
privilege of vindicating his honour in a duel.” — 


‘© If a man receive an infult he is juftified in feeking retribution, 
He may chaftife, challenge, and even deftroy his adverfary. Such 
a proceeding in man is termed honourable ;_ his character is exonerated 
from the ftigma which calumny attached to it. But were a woman 
to attempt fuch an expedient, however ftrong her fenfé of injury, 
however invincible her fortitude, or important the prefervation of 
her character, fhe would be deemed a murderefs. Thus, if a flan. 
derer, or a libertine, even by the moft unpardonable falfehoods, de- 
prive you of either reputation or repofe, you have no a 
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( The Ariftocracy of kingdoms will fay, that it ts ne ry to extort 
obedience : if all were matters, who then would {loop to ferve? By 
the fame rule, man exclains :—tf we allow the fofter fex to purti- 
~~ in the privileges we enjoy, who will arraxge our domeftic 
druid gery 2 , 


In this ftrain of refined reafoning the lady proceeds, la- 
menting over “ paflive woman ;” ringing the changes of 
 fexual i imbecility, corporeal powers,” “and “ mutcular 
exertion ;”’ reprefenting ‘¢ a Britifh Demofthenes in dalliance 
with an unlettered courtezan ;”’ and exhibiting a ** Lord of 
creation, with a puny frame, reluctant to confcls the fupe- 
riority of a lufty peafant girl” —'till, at length, the paifes 
from argument to anecdote. And the fir(t illuftration that 
occurs in what we have termed the ‘ hiltorical part” of the 
letter, is the ftory of a foreign lady, who fought a duel w ‘ch 
her lover. Her lover had infulted her with a propofal, 
which her delicacy revolted. The + wi ile “ refolved to be 
revenged ;”’ and, at an appointed interview, ‘* when walking 
tozethe T, ‘with all feeming tendernefs on both fides, fhe, ona 
fudden, ftarted from her lov er, and threw nim ap Tie i, hold- 
ing another in wat right hand And—** take, it nitantly, 
up the piftol,” fays s fhe, “ I'll give you “sitll to ck fend your- 
felf—In this you fee J have honour, though you have none. 
The lover took up the piftol ; and, after many fighs and 
prayers on his part, and as many expreffions of murderous 
refentment on her’s, raifed it from the earth, whither he had 
directed it, breaft-high ; when, that inftant, beingsthe-efifis 
of her rage, fhe fired upon him, and fhot him through the 
heart. 

«* An ignominious death,” or ‘ confinement for life as a 
maniac,’’ which, ‘in Britain, would probably” be the recom- 
pence of fo heroic an action, feems fearcely to reprefs the 
ardor of our fair authorefs, in recommending the example 
before us to the imitation of ‘the Britifh females. 

The character of Mifs Anne Frances Randall, as well as 
“et epiftolary production, (both argumentative and hiftorical, ) 

» by this time, we prefume, fufficiently developed to our 
red Left, however, they fhall {till confider her as 
coming in ‘* a queftionable fhape,” and hefitate in deter- 
mining, whether the bring with her, ‘* Airs from Heaven, 
or blatts from Hell,” we fhall call upon the lady to produce 
her credentials, w hich will remove all doubts upon the fub- 
ject. © The writer of this letter,” fays fhe, ‘* though avow- 
edly of the fchool of Wollftonecraft, difdains the drudgery of 
fervile imitation. The fame fubjeét may be argued in a 
Variety of ways; and, though this letter may not difplay the 
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3. philofophical reafoning with which ‘ the Rights of Women” 
: abounded, it is not lefs fuited to the purpofe. For it requires 
“ A LEGION OF WOLLSTONECRAFTS to undermine the 
potfons of pre} ali and malevolence.” P. 2. 

‘Mifs Anne F rances Randall, then, belongs to the ‘* legion 


aie: 


Hi of Wollftonecratts,’’ whofe office it is to undermine poifon.” 


‘Though we are wad © profound {choiars*” enough to compre- 
hend the art of ‘* undermining a poil on,” either literal or me- 
taphorical, yet we know what it is to diffufe the poifon of 
corruption through the mafs of focicty. ‘This, we conceive, 
is the “peculi: ar office of * the Jegion of Wollitonecrafts Pe 
is ovr province, and our duty, to mect this legion ; (for they 
are many!) and, fince ‘* no man can bind hy My, no, not with 


, 


chams,”’ to endeavour to ** caft them out ! 





Art. WILT. Somerville’s Regu of Queen Anne. 


(Continued from P. 37.) 
[>; APTER XI. contains the foreign politics and military 
perations of 1707; gives a di ind view of the nego- 
ciattons propofed by France, and of the reafons of their re- 
yection, with an accurate, though concife, account of the cam-~ 
paigns in the four chief fcenes of war: the Low Countries, 
under Marlborough ; the South of France, under Prince 
Mugene ; Germany, under the Prince of Baden ; and Spain, 
under the Earl of Galway. The defcription of “hattles is, as 
a re, faint and general. A reader, however, who fhould 
be unacquainted with the hittory, might, from Dr. Somer- 
\ Be: ws ave a clear idea of its heads and outlines, although an 
hittoric al icholar cannot derive new information, nor a philo- 
lopher and politician either profound obfervation from the 
author, or materials for vefleGtion which he might not poflefs 
before. 

Chapter XTf. is much more worthy of minute confi- 
deration ; its py is the interna! politics, and comprehends 
a review of the ftate of parties, from the acceffion of the 
Oueen to sah it time when the foundation was beginning to be 
laid for a change pregnant with momentous confequences. 
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Wo By the profound /-holar this letter will be read with candour ; 
thoup rh it w ws meet with little ferious attention from the male dif- 
cip es of moder 1p hilofo; phy Sida | Pe de to the letter. 
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Somerville’s Rezgn of Queen Anne. 147 
The author introduces this part of his narrative with the fol. 


lowing obfervations :— 


“ The flruggles and fortunes of parties confttitute an inflru@tive 


and amufing branch of the hiftory of every free ftate, and were 


fingularly intereft ing during the reign of Queen Anne. faving 
only adverted to this fubject incidentally in the preceding pages, that 
] might not interrupt the narrative of public tranfactions, | fhall now 
enter more mint itely into a detail of the intrigues of pe oskiuas t, and 
delineate the vies & rs of the prin cipal actors there, ty der to.con vey 
to the reader a true idea of their pr Litie: nb conduct and geocral merits, 
This difcufiion will afford an OPP: rtun of contemplating the 
mighty influence of frivolous incidents iP unfufpecied caufesy in 
feguiating the great affairs of ftate, while it exhibits mortifying ex. 
amples of the incompetency of human character, and the meannefs and 


weaknefs which are often blended with the moit fhinine talents. 


The — of Marlborough, though early enlifted with the 
Tories, fagacious and penetrating, faw the ftrongell reafons 
for breaking off his connection w ith t that party. Nothing lefs 
than anal blolute afeendant in the Cabinet could infure the 
continuance of the war, on fo great a fcale and extenfive a 
plan as correfponded with his views. “The Earl of Rocheflter, 
the avowed head‘ of the Tories, explicitly lift ipprove cd of the 
Englith being principals, in the war; and the ‘Tories, in ge- 
neral, were favourable to his opinion, and inimical to inter- 
ference in continental politics, When the influence of 
Marlborough over the mind of the Queen had pres vailed on 
her to take that leading and decifive part in the affairs of Eu- 
rope which the honour and intereft of Britain required, and 
to ac lopt the meafures of her predeceffor, fhe coul 1 not, with 
propriety, have placed at the head of her affairs her uncle, 
Lord Rochefier, however much attached to him, irom con- 
fanguinity and fympathy i in high church principles. Lord 
Godolphin, aman of good fenke, i induitry, and financial fkill, 
Was put at the head of the tre afury. T he Tories finding fo 
near a conne&tion of the Duke of Marlborough, and one 
intimately engaged in the views and plans of the Whig party, 
Lord Halifax and other Whigs coming into adminiftration, 
began to confider the Whigs as. the Court party, and them- 
felves as the Oppofition. In the fecond Parliament of Ourven 
Anne the Whig intereft entirely nomseagg: > ited. Lord Some 4 
Lord Halifax, Wharton, Mr. Cowper, Mr. Robert Wal pole, 
and other Whigs of eminence, had been promoted to a thare 
in adminiftration. The Duchefs of M Tarlborough’s perfona} 
intimacy with the Queen confirmed the {uperiority of the 
Whigs. Among the ableft fupporters of th: it interc{t, fora 
long time, was Mr. Harley, firit Speaker of the Houfe of 
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Commons, afterwards Secretary of State. His friend, Mr. 
St. John, was appointed Secretary at War. 

With the enumeration of the principal members of the 
Whig Miniftry of Queen Anne is mixed a fketch of their 
characters, fome of which do the author confiderable honour. 
Among the beft drawn are the Duke and Duchefs of Marl- 
borough, Lord Somers, and Mr. St. John. In juftice to the 
author, we fhali feleét his portrait of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, as of more importance as to the fubject than tke 


Duchefs, and at greater length than Mr. St. John and Lord 
Somers :— 


“© The accomplifhments of a courtier and ftatefman the Duke of 
Marlborough pofleiled in a degree in‘erior to none of his contempora- 
ries, while his military talents raifed him far above all rivalfhip and 
competition. ‘The natural advantages of a fine figure and dignified 
mien, embellified with all the graces of the Court, to which he was in- 
troduced at an early fiage of life, before his more ufeful qualifications 
were difeovered, made Lord Churchill the firft’ object of notice and 
admiration in the polite circle. While thefe exterior excellencies 
recommended him as the fitteft perfon to be employed on bufinefs of 
compliment at Foreign Courts, his fafcinating addrefs, his political 
knowledge, and his acute penetration into chara€ters, rendered him 
the moft able and fuccefsful negociator in the more weighty affairs of 
ftate. 

‘¢ The early proficiency of Lord Churchill in every» branch of 
warlike fcience, and his meritorious exploits in the ftation of a fubal- 
tern commander, had excited a general expectation of his afcending 
to diftinguifhed fuperiority in the line of his profeflion. ‘The hiftory 
of ten eventful campaigns demonftrated, that nothing was expected 
from him which he did not perform ; and that there was not a fingle 
accomplifhment of a General, in which he did not excel. His com- 
prehenfive and various capacity was equally adapted to complicated 
and detached objects. In the feveral departments of plan and ftrata- 
gem, and of enterprize and ation, he was alike fuccefsful. The 
general arrangement of the campaign, and the difpofitions which he 
made on the day of battle; his choice of ground, his compofure and 
prefence of mind in the heat of an engagement, his improvement of 
victory, and his ready expedients under bad fortune, for a defeat he 
never knew, were all evidences of fuch diverfity of talents, and fuch 
a ftupendous pitch of military genius, as never have been furpaffed by 
thofe of the greateft commanders in ancient or modern times. 

‘¢ The proteflional conduét of the Duke of Marlborough exhibits the 
moftt favourable view of his virtue, as well_as of his genius. Among 
the various hoftile operations which he directed, during fo long a 
fervice, no example occurs of any propenfity to wanton feverity. He 
was a merciful and generous conqueror, and ftudied, more than any 
commander before his time, to reconcile the affections of vanquiihed 
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fates, by kindnefs and lenity, and to mitigate the fufferings of his 
prifoners, by providing them with medicine, attendance, and every 
alliative of which their fituation could admit. Thus far we admire 
and praife ; but, as all human chara@ers are imperfect, fo it cannot 
be denied, that the admirable endowments and good difpofitions of 
the Duke of Marlborough were counterbalanced by a more than 
common alloy of meannefs and depravity.  Self-intereft was his 
ruling paflion, and when its objeét interfered, perverted his talents, 
and degraded his conduct. 

‘His ingratitude to King James, political prejudices apart, will 
be condemned by every fecling and honourable heart. If he ever 
afterwards felt any kind inclinations tow: ards the perfon or family 
of his unfortunate benefictor, they were quickly controuled by mo- 
tives of party refentment, or perfonal aggrandizement ; which, note 
withitar nding r ‘newed profeffions of his attachment to them, rende ‘red 
him the principal initrument of confirming their exile and degrada. 
tion.’’ 


The chara@er of the Duchefs of Marlborough, with her 
conduct and demeanour, is very juftly exhibited, and, confe- 
guently, its tendency to alienate the affe@tions of the Queen 
manifefted. The next ftep in the progrefs of the “great 
change in politics is placed before our eyes in the character 
and proceedings of Mr. Harley. Mr. Harley was too con- 
fcious of the fuperiority of his own abilities, and had ac- 
quired too great a flock of independent reputation to be a 
fubordinate member of any adminiftration. 


“It was,’’ fays our author, “his favourite maxim, that the name 
of party ought to be abolithed, by felecting for the public fervice, 
indiferimina itely ’ the wifeft and moft virtuous perfons, whatever their 
poli itical denominations or connections mi ght be; a maxim which, 
though it be founded on fpecious arguments, can only be conftrued as 
adoub:ful teft of the liberality and independence of the perfon who 
holds it, as it may be made fubfervient to private ambition, as often 
2s to general utility . 


We can by no means agree with the opinion of Dr. Somer- 
ville, as to the doubtfulnefs of the tet, if wifely and con- 
{cientioufly applied, though we perfeétly concur with his 
opinion re{peting the fincerity of Mr. Harley, in profefling 
it tobe the rule of his conduét.. We think this country has 
or has not been profperous, in proportion to its adoption of 
this maxim. We are aware that it has been a received doc- 
trine among Whig parties, ever fince the revolution, that 
affairs ought to be managed by a certain party, which they call 
the Whig connection. - During the reign of the firlt two 
Georges, that was, in a great meafure, the cafe. The policy 
of this reign commenced on,a plan liberal and comprehenfive. 
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The jarrings of factions arifing, in the beginning of the reign, 
in a confiderable degree from the W hig connection, who ap- 
peared to think that the way opened to induftry, ability, and 
other political qualifications, was an intringement of their 
monopoly, long prevented the thorough completion of this 
expanded {cheme ; nor could any thing have effected it fhort 
of that confummate genius and thorough integrity which, 
Jupported by the confidence of the nation, «ove rbore the tn- 
trigues of party juntos. “The moft eminent men of the Whigs, 
when {peaking or writing as partifans, contended that govern- 
ment mutt be in bad hands, becaufe not adminiftered by what 
they called the Whig co: ine€tion ; but the knowledge and 
powers ¢ven of a Bu itke did not prov > that Britain thould be 
managed by a party.* But, though we controvert Dr, 
Somerville’s opinion on this ¢ general maxim, we mult allow 
that he gives a very conne&ted and clear account of Mr, 
Harley’s condudl, and fhews that the adoption, or rathet pre- 
tended adoption, of the maxim by him was to fereen felfifh 
motives. Mr. Harley had attempted to obtain great influence 
with the Duchefs of Marlborough, and was unfuccefsful. 
Finding he could not mount to the higheft pk ace by that ladder, 
he endeavoured to throw it down and raife another. ‘The art 
and dexterity by which he made Mrs. Mafham the inftrument 
of his exaltation is very well narrated and marked. ‘This 
twelfth chapter is more interefting than mofl parts. of the 
work, ‘The author feems to have ftudied the intrigues of 

arties with more fuccefs than great plans and operations of 
internal or foreign policy, 


(Lo be continued,) 





Art. 1X. What is She? A Comedy, in Five 4s, as performed 
at the Theatre Royal, Civent Garden, Sra. Pp. 90 
Price 2s. Longman and Rees, London. 1799. 


OOMED, as we have long been, to fee, in the dramatic 
compofitions of modern writers, fenfe facrificed at the 
fhrine of folly, buftle adopted for incident, and jargon fubfti- 
tuted for wit, we dwell with the greater pleafure on a pro- 
du€tion, the merits of which a common underftanding can 
comprehend, an unfafhionable heart can feel, and an unper- 
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* To eftablith this principle was the object of his Thoughts on the 
Difcontents during the Gratton adminiftration. 
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verted judgement approve. Of this defcription is the play 
before us. The characters are fuch as are frequently met 
with in real life, the fentiments given to them fuch as would 
naturally flow from them, the incidents arifecontiltently out 
of the fituations in which they are placed, the plot is futhei- 
ently intricate to excite intereft without creating perplexity, 
and the denouement is man: ged with fkill enou hh 10 prefe rve 
the delufion of the fcene, ‘ nad to avert the danger of antici: le 
tion. The language is good, the fentiments are iutt, and ihe 
moral is unexceptionable. ‘The follies of fafhion—-and no 
times, alas! were ever more fertile in the produ@ioen of fuch 
follies !—are lafhed with the ftrong, but, we fear, incfFectual, 
weapon of irony 3 and vice is juitly expofed to ridecule and 
punifhment. Yet, with thefe qualibcations, this play, we 
underitand, did not fucceed o n the flage ; as we did not fee it, 
it is not very eafy for us to affign the caufe of ‘its failuve. We 
fhould i imagine, hn ywever, mts it its imp i fins were fins of 
omiffion, not of commiffion; and we mult acknowledge its de- 
i fafhionable nonfenfe, in «. ce jons, in fenti- 
mental rant, in coarfe vulgarity of manners, and, above all, 
in Seiad moniters, (een only on the flace. It is, certain) : 
not calculated to pleafe thofe minds which can dwell with 
rapture on the miferable ribaldry of O'Aee/e, the whining 
immorality of a Holcroft, or the wretched jargon of oth 
dramatic bards, v Mé, polleffed of fuperior underftanding, 
difgrace themf{elves by ftooping to flatter the tafle which they 
have contributed to deprave. 

For the ‘¢ plot and bufinefs of the fcene” we fhall refer 
our readers to the pla iy itfelf; but, having given fo favourabl 
an opinion of it, it becomes nece iTary to lup port our ve rdi@ 
by fomething like proof. For this purpofe we fhall extract 
the firft fcene of ‘i fecond act, which introduces to the 
reader Lady Zephyrine Mutable, a gay, young woman of family, 
who, witha ood os art and a found underitandin: 2 ait 5 
cultoms which fhe detefts, and apes follies which the ‘é fpifcs, 
in order to pay her court to the idol FASHION ; her guar li in, 
Mr. Gurnet, is a rich citizen of the old fehool, but with 
rather more fhrewdnefs than honeity, and his wite is a citizen 
of the new {chool, a noyel-reader, a novel-writer, and 
poctalter. 

“Lady Zeph. *Twas delightful !—-fcoured the road, forded a 
river, took two hei lges and a gare yt i e, while all the male animals 
were left behind, g: ping ¢ as though they had {cen a centaur. 

Gurnet, Aye, you make my bones ache with the thoughts on’t. 
1 warrant your Lady hip thall never get me on a hunter again, Lott 
Iny Wigy frightened away my ap peri 1e—dogs yelping, puppies fneer. 

L 4 ing— 
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ing—A plague of fuch fport, where all the glory is, who fhall break 
their necks firft. 

Lady Zeph. Why, I thought, Mr. Deputy, you told me you 
had hunted before. 

Garnet. So I have; but not o’horfeback. I have been twice 
at the Ball-fac’d Stag on Eafter Monday. 

Lady Zeph. What, in a gig, I fuppofe, crammed with Mrs, 
Gurnet, all the children, and a plentiful provifion of cold ham and 
chee fecakes 

rr And very fnug too, And, let me tell your Ladythip, 
much inore becoming than your mettlefome horic, dragoon caps, and 
rivailiip with your grooms. 

Mrs, Gur. 1 beg, Mr. Gurnet, you won't expofe us by your vul- 


yey The Bald-iac’d Stag, on Epping Foreil, indeed! *Tisa 


martyrdom to a perfon of fentiment to hear you. 
Grrnet. And yet I remember, my dear, when you ufed to make 
one o! tive, fluffed in a little eld chariot, of the fhape and dimenfions 


of your father’s till—and, when the hunt was over, you wou'd 
fqueeze down country dances, at the Manfion- route, till your lace 
was hardly diftinguifhable fron your bett red fartin gown. 

Lady Zeph. Ni ow, really, Mr. Gurnet, you have the moft uncivil 
memory. Nobody remembers any thing now, farther back than lat 
year’s almanack, Nothing makes more confufion in fociety than a 
retrofpective head. 

Mrs. Gur, Ah, Lady Zephyrine, my nerves were very robutt 
then ; but poetry, and the Minerva pref, refine the nervous fyflem 
more than the whole college. I’m become a mere fenfitive-plant— 
pure xther, 

Garnet. Like enough ; but if your nerves have kept pace with 
your fize or years, they’re not much of the cobweb kind new ; and 
as for wther—in my mind you partake more of the Dutch fog. 

Mrs.Gur. Dutch fog!—Heavens! Mr. Garnet! wall nothing 
purify the groffiefs of your ideas? Was it for this that I ac tdrefled 
my Ode to Ignorance to you, in one of the morning papers? And 
didn’: I ftrive to correct yous by drawing vour character #s a jealous 
German Baron, in my romance of © The Horrid Concav ity,’ or & The 
Subterrancous Phantoms ?? But all my reunement 1s loit on you, 
Mr. Gurnet. 

Gurnet. No, no! I with it was, Mrs. Gurnet, I fhou’dn’t care 
who found it. But I tell you, Mrs. Gurnet, l’m come here with my 
ward, to enjoy the wen and to breathe the frefh air; and it’s 
enough to be awoke in the night with your ftarting up to {crawl your 
ideas, as you cal! ’em, without having my head ftunn’d with your 
flix “sh by day. ’Slife! one might as well be in the Stock Exchan ge, 

Lady Ze! . Come, come, you muft confider the fublimity of Mrs, 
Gurnet’ S genius. 

Gurzet, What bofinefs have women with any genius at all? 
Have } any genius at all? Let her confider my poor head. I am 
fure I never argue with her, but I have a w hizzing in my ears for 

four 
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four and twenty hours after, as though I had been in the heat of a 
battle. But, now I think on’t, how came your {park, Mr. Jargon, 
not to dine with us to-day ? 

Lady Zeph. Oh, fie!—he has, indeed, under pretext of vifiting 
his uncle, followed me here; but we don’t afk fuch people to out 
tables. 

Gurnet, Not afk one to your dining-tsble, whom you admit every 


night to your card-table ? Gad, that’s conical enough! 
“Lady Zeph. Vt you had ever re garded my sh ne Mr. Gur. 
net, you wou’d have known that > ‘fons of jafhion play cards with 


people at night, they are afhamed to fpeak to in ae ¢ morning. 
Gurnet. ‘Then, I fay, they’te people of bad fafhton. In “the city, 
now, we eat with mf body, but we play cards only with our tri iends. 
Lady Zeph., Oh! mere Bank and ’*Change notions. People of fine 
feelings are delicate in their fociety ; but there’s no fociet y ina card. 
table ; and the roxleau of his Grace is neither bri ghter nor heavier 


than that of a gambdicr, or-—— 


Garnet. Or a {windier. And let me tell your Ladythip, that your 
people of fine feclings, are people of coarfe morals. And I hope I 
fhall never win a guinea “de ic wasn’t honeftly got, or elbow a man 
round a table, who na I cannot fhake by the hand in the ftreet. 

Lady Leph. ad bly) Why, really then, your card partes mutt be 
on a {mail {cale cues we? only now and then afnug job in the 
Alley. No gambling there, gua rdian, ch? 

Gurvet. Your Ladviip’s a wag—we only /peculate ; that’s not 
gambiing, you know.’’ Pp. 1 3—16. 


The abominable practice, fo generally prevalent at prefent 
in the female world, of foregoing one ot the moft beautiful 
ornaments which nature has given to the fex, and which, 
therefore, has been the theme of admiration with poets in 
every age, !n order to adopt a w retched fub titute, of Parifian 
birth, thet tends to deform the fac Cy and to give ita coarfe, 
vulgar, and mafculine appearance, is very properly ridiculed 
in the fol owing fcene, ia which Lady Zephyrine ts firit in- 
troduced to her uncle, Sir Caufiic Oldfyle, after an abfence of 
feveral years. 


Enter Lady Zephyrine and Gurnet, (thro doors) Lady Zephyrine 
dr fjed in the extreme of the fafroion. 
Lady Zeph. You're welcome to the Abbey, Sir. Believe me, -I 
am rejoiced to fee you well, and in this country. 
Sir Cauftic. hank you, thank yoa, Ma’am. I fuppofe my niece 
will be here by and bye—tho’ methinks fhe’s not over civil, 
Gurnet. Why this is my ward. 
Period. Yes, Sir, this is my filter. 
Sir € Cauftic, It isn’t, nor it can’t, nor it fhan’t be. You, my 
niece Zephyrine Mutable. What! this, I fuppofe, is one of your 


agreeable furprizes too? (#9 Period.) 


Lady 
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Lady Zepb. Really, Sir, this is fo flrange! 

Sir Caufic. Strange! Aye, ftrange indeed. Let me fee. (Looking 
in his po seh ts, takes out a piture, reiMerus ty and takes out anoti r.} 
No! that’s not it—Oh! Here tt is—licre’s a picture of my niece, 
done only two years ago; and you're no more like her than I ain to 
Tippoo Saib. 

Lady Zeph. The miniature, I prefume, Sir, which was fent you to 
Cornwall before my grandmoiher’s death? 

Period, Oh, the want of likenefsy Sir, isnothing. Thefe curfed 
painters only think of making x hat they call a good picture, and 
whether it refembles you or your horfe, is no concern of theirs. W wh . 
you might have had what “they call a porirait of Lord Orton on! 
three months ago, and it mightn’ t be like me the leaft in thew ne th 
1 appeal to Lady Zephyrine. 

Sir Canfiic. Zooks, Sir, but did you ever know black ringlets 
change to auburn i > ‘Then, infead of the clear brown lively com. 
plexion of my niece, a dead white flucco ; (aaking at the pire) and 
tor the cheeks, egad, the amateur has outdone the artifl, and the rofe- 
bud is become a downright piony. 

Lady Zeph. Perhaps, Sir, my exterior may deferve this cenfure ; 
yet, 1 truit, I havea heart which will uot be found unworthy of your 
affection. 

Sir Caufie. Why, then, I with pretty women with worthy hearts 
wou’dn’t deform the index to them. 

Lady Zeph. But tathion, Sir— 

Sir Cazfic. Won't talk to me of fafhion. Passing you, or any 
woman in thefe days, ever be as handfome as your grandmother? 
And did the rouge, and varnith, or wear a red w ig r? I dereit y your 
modern whim whams. 

Period. Modern, Sir! Why the ladies all drefs now 4 Pantique— 
Gone back two thoufand vears at leaft. Nothing but Portias and 
Lucretias, from St. James’s § Squa ire to St. George’s Fields. 

Sir Casfiirc. Aye, aye; as abfurd as they are licentio US and they 
hay’n ‘tleven difcernment to ‘he, nye their follies are a fative on their 
vices. ‘Lhere’s Mrs. Gadfly, who gets rid of her children to a nurfe 
as foon as they’re born, and “ a 4 garding-{chool as foon as they can 


fpeak, truffles and twils her head up to imitate the mother of the 
Gracchi! 
Period. Faith, it’s very troe—Then, there's > fat, giggling 


widow, who married her bucler three weeks atier her hufband’s deat th. 
, > 
wears a black wig a la Niobe. 

Lady Zeph. Come, Sir, forgive me for not being fo old, or fo 


handfome, as my grandmother ; and let me thew vou our inprove- 
ments. 
. J “>* | } 
Sir CaufBice Vve feen too manv of your improvements alre tay 5 


however, Pll accompany you, becaufe, in my time » attention to wo- 
men was the fathion. 
Period. (aftde) Now, if I could borrow this miniature of Lady 


! 


Zephysine, it wou'd certainly convince Mrs. Dezville of my being 
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the reel Lord Orton. Sir Cauflic, will you oblige me with Lady 
Zeph rine’ ‘ picture for afew hours? I’ve a friend hard by, who 
copies ad m Pada ye 

Sir Cauftic. ( gives the pi@ure) Were—Baut hark coe 
friend better juit t: ke a pep at the red wig? (goin 

Per: cd. Say, sir <. auitic, you have Fe cly at. Ae letters from 
India. Cou’dn’t you now aflitt tre with fome little domeftic anec. 
dore of the all tiger, or the amours of Tip poo Saib, or fome 
fecret hiftory of a Nabo! », juft to embellith my a 

Sir Caxftic. Tippoo Saib, Nabobs, and Bengal tigers, in a tour to 
Carnarvonthire! W hy, what the devil thou’d they do here? 

Period. Tutroduce them—pertectly apropos. I fee a palace by the 
road fide newly built—half a dozen farms turned into a park—im. 
morality plenty ; provifions fcarce. I conclude, of courfe, I am in 
the vicinage of a Nabob; then pop comes in the fecret hiflory, and 
‘Tippoo Saib, and the Bengal tiger, by way of epifode. 

Sir Caujlic. Why, it you cou’d make this rambling mania ferve 
to expofe ‘the da inger of over-grown ill-fpent fortune » perhaps I 
might be tempted to take a frolic with vou myfelf. 


Lx! ity leading Lad) Z phyri ime.’ Pp. 57—6bo. 


The prologue and epilogue are well written, the latter par- 
ticularly. 
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Arr. X. The Reconciliation 5 ¢ r = th-Day: a Cumedy, in 
Five Aéts. Now under Reprefentatian at the Theatre- Royal, 
Vienna, with unbound da pla fe Tranflated from the 
German ot Auguilus Von Kotzebue. The Third Edition. 
8vo. Pp. 120. Price 3s. Ridgway, London. 1799. 


Y\ E have, of late, been deftined to witnefs an inundation 
of - :ys from the German {chool, many of which 
have an evident tendency to excite difcontent among the lower 
clailes of fociety, by reprefenting ohfcurity and virtue, rank 
id vice, as clofe and infeparable affociates. Such mifre- 
prefentation proceeds from no ignorance of the human mind, 
but from a determined refolution to proftitut e the drama to 
the worlt of politic al purpoles, and to favour the pr Pagation 
of thofe revolutionary principles with which far the greatett 
part of the German /i/erati are, unhappily, infeéted. Kor- 
ZEBUE, certainly one of the moft dt fins guithed of the German 
drat matifts, if not the firft, has been accufed, and not unjuitly, 
of an occafional proftitution of - is genius to this detcitable 
purpofe, His profligates are, Imoft invariably, men of 
rink : we do not deny that any fuch charadlers exilt in 
every country ; nor do we condemn the bard for holding them 
up 
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“up to public indignation ; but we do moft ftrenuoufly deny, 


that there is more vice in the upper than in the lower clafles 
of fociety ; and we thall ever confider the writer who ftoops 
to court the populace by promulgating fuch an idea, as a 
libeller of the wortt {pecies. 

Having premifed thus much, as a neceflary caution to the 
readers of German S iad we mutt obferve, generally, th: it 


and accurate delineations of siiiicaall that nature, which is 
the fame, wherever the race of man exifts—whether in 
Europe or in America, in England or in Germany.---And, 
when they exhibit charaters moditied, in a certain degree, 
by cuftom or fafhion, we trace, in thofe pestons, (with the 
exceptions before made,) the gencral principles and pailions 
by which all mankind are actuated. It is tothis cafife, prin- 
cipally, that we attribute the popularity of Kotzcbue. In 
his dramatic pieces, the dialogue is familiar, though fre- 
quently jejune ; and the plots “inartificial. © The Recon- 
ciliation,” or ** Birth-Day,” engages not attention by the 
intricacy of its plot, or the elevation of its charaéters. 
‘Two brothers, twins: Frank Bertram, formerly a Captain 
of a fhip, and Philip Bertram, a Colleétor, are introduced, 
at variance with each other. And the defign of the piece, 
their Reconciliation, is futhciently obvious, without the index 
of its title. A garden, the fubject of their micrence, and of 
litigation, for fifteen years, is become, at length, the fcene 
of their Reconciliation, or their Birth- Day. The breach 
between the brothers is kept open by the intrigues of Eyter- 
borne, a mean and mercenary lawyer, and Mrs. Grim, 
Krank Bertram’s houfekeeper, who have embezzled a part 
ef the old Capt: 1in's property, and are grafping at the re- 
mainder of it with all the greedinefs charaétcriftic of a low 
Attorney and a difhonett domeftic. The friendly meeting 
between the brothers is effeAed by the benevolent me- 
diation of Dr. Blum, who had attended Philip Bertram in a 
long and paintul illnefs, who had relieved his pecuniary dif- 
treiles, and who completes the happinels of the family by 
marrying Philip’s daughter, the amiable and u sal Ried Char- 
lotte. “The fidelity of blunt Jac *k Buller, formerly a fa ilor, to 
his mafter, (and old C. iptain,) drank Bertram, is pleafantly con- 
trafted with the hypoerily and wicked artifice of Mrs. Grim. 
oo- And the attachment of Willia m, the fhoemaker, to Char- 
lette, ‘in concert with her old fervant Ann.) fhews how 
attractive is that open dilpolition, that unfufpecting confi- 


~ 


dence, 
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dence, ** which goodnefs bofoms ever,”” and which, as yet, 
unchecked by the forms of artificial life, dilfules itfelf alike ; 
in converfation with the high and the lowly, and difcovers its 
genuine charms in ‘4 sefture, attitude, and ation.’ 

The only perfon yet un alles is Count Sonnenttern, an 
unprincipled man of pleafure, who meditates the (eduction 
of Charlotte, and engages the lawyer to affil him in carrying 
his {cheme into execution. 

Thefe characters have, all, their prototypes in real life. 
It may be faid, indeed, that they have not the merit of ori- 
ginal defien, nor of trong colouring - and that, for initance, 
Captain Bertram and his fo tman, Jack Buller, appear but 
faintly drawn when comparcd with Conimodore Trunnion and 


Tom Pipes. But Smollett’s perfonages are rather, perhaps, 


caricatures than characters. 
The lovelinefs of Charlotte very intereftingly appears in 
her affeQiionate attention to her fick father.--- 


ACT. Ie SCENE IT. 


Ann.—|C si, out of the heufe with a broom in her hand.) 

William. Good.morrow to 5 sad — Ann. 

Ann. Thank you, honeft William 

Will, How does ail the family F how does the old gentleman 
come on ? 

Ann. He has had a tolerable good night; he is getting better 
every day. 

Will, pon my foul Tam glad of it, for the fake of your good 
mittrefs, and for your own fake too, Mifs Ann. 

Ann, You are right there, for fuch a good place I fhall never have 
again. Be our pittance ever fo fcanty, my mafter has no better fare 
than myfelf; and when love and affection diftribute the bread, no 
matter whether the flices be large or final]. ‘There 1s many a lady’s 
maid, indeed, that has si ater wages than mine, an! that drefles in 
filk and muflin; but, then, the miftreffes are fometimes fo queer and 
ill-te: mpered—never pleafed: —no pn will do, unlefs pinned ten times 
over and every fold in a bandker. bicf is to be wifted in a thoufand 
different apes before it will fuit their fancy But my young 
miftrefs, up fhe gets in a minute, dreffed fhe 1s in an another, and wants 
no affiitance w hatever. 

Will, And carries always the fmile of a Madona on her countenance, 

Ann, I never yet heard her utter an angry word in my life. 

Will, Her ee feem not to be formed for ee at, neither. 

Ann, Ah! the is a good child, indeed! fhe will never be fo much 
as out of temper; fhe has borne the lon gy illnefs of her father with 
uncommon conftancy and refolution. T he old man n ight mutter and 
grum| le ever fo much, fhe would be courteous and refigned ; fhe hes 
not flept a wink thefe many weeks, and would not fuffer me to fit 
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up by the old gentleman: as foon as the clock ftruck ten the wv ould 
Ind me go and liedown. In the beginning I was very uneafy about 
ie: Mifs is young, thinks 1; fhe may be well difpofed 1, for any thing 
I know, but fhe may fall alleep ; and when young people have once 
fhut their eyes, not even a thunder-clap will rouze them. But I was 
in the wrong box ; there 1s Mifs Charlotte would nod, by her father’s 
bed-fide, bi Me at the leaft cough, fhe would be at his fervice. 

Will. Yfay, Mifs Ann, fuch things never go without a reward, 
methinks. 

Aun, Ob! that’s not all: ail her fingers are fore with fewing, that 
there might be no want of money in the houfe. ‘That fevere winter, 
I tell you, William, the old man mutt have flarved with cold but 
for his induttrious dau! ite : 

Will, V {eel as if the had, likewife, warmed me. 

Ann. When her rae was fo very iJ] 1 would not have given a 
brafs-penny for his life, the would kneel down, and weep and pray ‘ 
every corner ; but he need but call out, Charlotte! and every te: 
was wiped off ; fhe would appear before him with a cheerful, iendlly 
countenance, though her foul itruggled within. 

Will, No wonder the old man fhould ef ape death : a face like 
that, has greater effect than all the medicines of a Doctor, and does 
not taite fo bad, neither.” 


The interview between Dr. Blum and Eyterborne will 
excite pleafing emotions in the minds of thofe who may have 
fhared the falutary iriendthip of the phyfician without expe- 
tiencing the chicanery of the lawyer. Certain it is, that 
fuch a ‘phyfician, and fuch a lawyer, are of frequent occur- 
rence in this country. “Lhat the latter---* the vile Attorney," : 
we mean, fhould fo often obtrude itfelf upon us, to the an- 
noyance even of rural retirements, is the theme, we fear, of 
fruitlefs lamentation.--- 

“ACT 2. SCENE IXo 

Fyterbo: “HC » ou are very gre US, ee 

Blum. There can’t bet oo great ¢ pedir. nin doing good. 

Eyter. There may be too great dip “ech j in that, too. ‘he Col. 
leftor was J uit in the very road of irs. ing a verdict in his favour— 
cofts and all. 

Blum, Cots and all!. And are the fifteen years lof& to fraternal 
affection and tranquillity, comprifed among the charges ? 

Fyter, (412) a fucer.) Onc plainly perceives that the Doftor is 
a novel-writer. 

Blum, What harm is there in that? Men are often fo bad in real 
Life that one finds true delight in conjuring better things from the 
regions of fancy. It ist ather odd, that fome fhallow heads fhould, 
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with an air of difd: iin, look down on a novel-writer, and ftrive to 
perf ade the world, that he is fit for nothing elfe. 
Ey, There may be a good reafon for it ; the more folid fciences 
e often neglected for thefe trifling purfuits. 
Rhon. We well know what the gentlemen of the bar call folid 
fiancee—barbarous conitructions and phrafes, which nobody under 
Ryter. And do people underitand your prefcriptions ? 


Blum. Alas! no, Sir: and I give you leave to turn our quackith 


cant as much into ridicule as you ple ale. 
Ryeer, You are caught, Doctor. Every profeffion has, and, by 
rights, ought to have, its quackery, to command refpect. You 


aint: i 
hive vour recrfe, and LT have my clanfula ratty grati, et indemni- 
P 4 - 
fcatiomiss Serviteur.”’ [ Exit. 


| = ad ; , ¥ 2 a 7. . be . : - . . 7 
Che feene of ‘ the Reconciliation,” is extremely natural 
and affecting.--- 
*S ACT. Ve SCENE Xe 
(4 gard 4 avtt h a O0OUEr ON each fide.) 
Charlotte. {with her apron full of flowers.) 


Fran#t, Ho! ho! Charlotte, are you, too, here ? 
Charl. (Preanvinge Roavers fram one arbour to the other.) 
Frank, What 1 about ? 

Pref, tte, what are you doting ? 

Gc 


barl, 1 am ftrewing flowers on the road, which, for fo many 


2 } } } — 
years, has | covered with thorns, 
P j } - > 
J t. Whatd he me 


Phil, (rodding to Blam.) Pray, Do&or, tell me, who is tha 


Blum. Vhave invited him, becaufe to-d ty is his Birth-day. 
Phil, .) this Birth-day ? 
Pravk. (ueea,y.) Come hither, Charlotte. Do you know him? 
if y lly ve ; very well. 
Frank, Who ishe? — 
Charl, Vifteen years aga you would not have afked that queftion, 
Prank, Zounds !—who 1s he > 
Charl, (rannzing ficiftly to the other arbour, and clinging round 
her fail r’s neck.) It is my father! 
(4 paufe. The two brathers look at each other furtively, but 


avith @reat emotion: the Do@or examines them with 


4 . ‘ . 
QUEL ER LOW AIG é WE ures) 
4 


Frank, (apart.) How poorly he looks ! 

Phil, (apart.) How old he is grown ! 
_ Frank. (apart) Hlow fhabby his drefs ! he has, perhaps, been in 
cifrefs, whilt Mre. Grim was rob! ing me. 
y Pol, (apart.) Fie upon that p sroud fhame that would prevent me 
irom tyis into his th 


Charl, (lnccling diva betavcen the tavo arbours, firetching ont 
her 
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her arms, and looking with earneft looks, alternately, at her father 
and h r uncle .) 

Phil. (rises, and £2 s one jlep out of the arbour.) 

Frank, (very uneo/y.) Zounds! 1 believe he is coming. 

Charl, Hither, my dear uncle ! 

Frank, (yes) To thee! what muft I do, then? 

Charl, 'To me, my father! 

Phil, With pleafure, my child! (He goes to her, and takes her 
hand.) 

Charl. (in a fweet careffing tone.) To my dear uncle! 

Frank, Well, I am coming. (goes nearer to her.) 

Charl. Your hand—— 

Frank, (looking the other way.) Here 

Charl, Nearer, nearer! (drawing the hands of the tava brothers 
So near that they meet.) 

Phil. (deeply affefed.) Brother ! 

Frank. (looking at him, throws away his flick, and opens his 
arms.) 

Phil. (finks on bis breaf.) 

Charl. (/prings up of a fatiden, and throws herfelf round Blum's 
neck.) My thanks, good men ! 

Frank, ‘Look at me, brother—eye fixed on eye! let me fee, if 
there be the leaft fpark of refentment left! 

Phil. Dottn’t thou fee a tear that will quench it? 

Frank, (fill in the greateft emotion, takes him by both hands :) 
Brother, thou look’ft like the image of diftrefs! thou haft been in 

want! thy whole perfon upbraids me with it. 

Phil. Uhave been ill. ; 

Frank, Well, then, get better now, or I won’t fet my foot over 
the thre ‘hold of the door. 

hil, My good brother! thou haft, in f{pite of our mutual fituation, 
gene iaathe fupported me. 

Frank. What! is that a farcafm ? 

Phil, Haft thou not paid my bills? 

Blum. Dear Sir, pardon me this pious fraud: I was thinking of 
the means to reconcile you, and I aéted in the name of your brother. 

Frank, You are hard upon me, Sir! but I thank you for that 
Jeffon. 

Phil. Oh! my daughter! what a fon thou haft given me ! 

Frank, Son! what’s that ? 

Phil, 'This generous man, to whom innocence and goodnefs of 
heart are equivalent to wealth and riches, 

Frank. I underftand.—Well done! but poor the girl is not, Isn't 
fhe my fole heir! ¥ it not fo, Charlotte ?—Oh, we know each 
other, by this time! (porting at Ann.) What's fhe crying for, 
now ? 

Phil. She is pleafed, poor old woman ! 

Frank, Isn’t that our good old Ann? 

Phil, It is the. 
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her Frank, Ann, is it you? Reach me that hand that has given me 
fo many flices of bread and butter. Well, you have continued f 
an honeft girl; and you fhall never want any thing to chew while 
you have a tooth in your head. 
Ann. | fobbing.) I can—not talk—now. 
Frank. Well, then, hold your tongue. We all fee your tears 
come from the heart.—But what the deuce is become of my gout, 
br & Dogtor ? I think my ftick has got it all.” 


eee eS 


ere + 


It is almoft unneceffary to add, that, in point of morality, 
« the Reconciliation” is unexceptionable.---And, though the 
tranflator hath but indifferently performed his part, we have 
read it with a high degree of pleafure and fatistaction. 





Art. XI. A Courfe of Mathematics, in two Volumes, compcfed, 
and more efpecially defigned, for the Use of the Gentlemen 
Cadets, in the Royal Military Academy, at Woolwich. By 
Charles Hutton, LL.D. F.R.S. and Profetfor of Ma- 
thematics in the faid Academy. 8vo. Price 15s. Robin- i 

af fons, London. 1798. 

: 





: To obje& and plan of this ufeful work are thus fet forth ti 
in the preface :— by 


© A fhort and eafy courfe of mathematical fciences has long been i" 
confidered as a defideratum for the ufe of ftudents, in the different Mt 
{chools of education, one that fhould hold a middle rank between the 
more voluminous and bulky colleétions of this kind, and the mere : 
abitract and bricf common place forms of principles and memoran. 
dums, 

‘‘ For long experience in all feminaries of learning, and particu. 
larly in the Royal Military Academy of Woolwich, has fhewn that 
of fuch a work was very much wanted, and would prove a very great 
and general benefit, as, for want of it, recourfe has always been 
obliged to be had to a number of other books, of different authors, 
felecting a part from one, and a part from another, as feemed moft 
fuitable to the purpofe in hand, and reje€ting the other parts, a practice 
which occafions much expence and trouble, in procuring and keeping 
of fuch a number of odd volumes, of various modes of compofition and 
form, befides wanting the benefit of uniformity and reference, which 
are found in a regular feries of compofitions. ‘To remove thefe in- 
h conveniencies, the author of the prefent work has been induced, from 
time to time, to compofe various parts of this Courfe of Mathe- 
matics, which the experience of many years ufe in the Academy has 
enabled him to adopt and improve to the moft ufeful form and 
quantity for the benefit of inftruction, and, to render the benefit more 
eminent and lafting, the Mafter-General of the Ordnance has been 
; NOXII, VOL. 11} M pleafed 
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pleafed to give it its prefent form, by ordering it to be enlarged and 
printed.’ 


The firft volume contains the three important branches— 
Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry. 

In Arithmetic the rules are fet forth with perfpicuity and 
precifion, and the examples, both in number and arrangement, 
feem well adapted to the practice of fchools. At the bottom 
of the pages explanations are given, with fcientific demon- 
ftrations, where fuch are neceflary; Fractions, both Vulgar 
and Decimal,. are treated ina clear and comprehenfive man- 
ner, and a new and cafy method is given for extracting the 
Cube Roots, and the Roots of all higher powers. 

Algebra contains rules and examples likewife well adapted 
to {chulaftic ufe. We think this tract would be ftill clearer, 
had the author introduced more numerical illuftrations than 
he has; this want, however, may be fupplied by the teacher. 
The rules and queftions will be found arranged in judicious 
gradations ; an advantage too rarely attended to by writers on 
this fubject. 

The rules here given for eftimating and computing all 
algebraic expreflions of quantities are plain and praétical, and 
all the higher equations are folved by the rule of double pofi- 
tion. 

The Geometry is here digefted in a new, neat, and me- 
thodical manner. The author expreffes a hope, in his pre- 
face— 

“© That he will not be too feverely criticized, if, through a defign 
of rendering this branch more eafy and fimple, he has, in fome in- 
ftances, deviated from the tedious and rigid ftriétnefs of Euclid, par- 
ticularly in the dottrines of ratios and proportions.”’ 


The problems of Geometry, with the demonftrations, follow 
the theorems and the cuts, which are well executed, and placed 
on their proper pages. The volume concludes with the ap- 
plication of Algebra to Geometry. 

The fecond volume begins with Plane Trigonometry, 
which includes rules and examples for calculating fines, tan- 
gents, and fecants. Thefe are followed by Menfuration of 
fuperficies and folids, of timber and artificers work, with 
Land Surveying, in which a new form of a field book is in- 
troduced, with an appropriate plan. Next follow conic fec- 
tions, a tract-which deferves particular notice. Here each 
of the three fections has its leading property deduced or de- 
monttrated, from the folid or cone itfelf, and all the other 
properties are drawn from that one alone, without any farther 
reference to the cone, and without any of the arbitrary and 

mechanical 
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mechanical defcriptions or definitions of curves in Plano, 
Here the analogy of the feveral fections to one another Is 
clearly fet forth, and all the propofitions and demonitrations 
in the Ellipfe are the very fame as the like number of the 
Hyperbola; we alfo find here other new and curious proper- 
ties of the conic fcétions. 

So far this work may be confidered as treating of the ele- 
mentary part of the mathematical fciences. Next follows 
the application of thofe branches to philofophical and me- 
chanical fubjeéts, fuch as the general laws of motion and 
forces, fimple and compound, momentary and continual, uni- 
form and accelerated or retarded. Next are given the com- 
pofition and refolution of forces ; the laws of gravity ; motion 
of proje@tiles 5 practical gunnery ; ; defcent of heavy ’ bodies ; : 
defcent of bodies on inclined planes and curves ; motion and 
vibration of the pendulum; the mechanical powcrs; centre 
of gravity; pretlure of banks of earth, with thicknefs of 
walls to fupport the fame; preflure of arche ‘s, with the 
proper piers tor them ; centres of percuffion, ofcillation, and 
gyration ; the balliftic pen ul um, for finding the actual and 
real velocity of cannon balls ; hydroitatics ; hydra ilics 5 pneu- 
matics; fiphons ; water- pumps ; air- pumps ; divin: ee 
condenfing machines; barometer and thermo meter. After 
which, practical exercifes and queftions are given, in fpecific 
gravity; weight and dimenfions of balls and fhells ; with 
many other ufeful and curious problems in mechanics and 
natural philofophy. 

The do@rine ot Fluxions is next explained, and illuftrated 
in as plain a way as the nature of the fubject would allow. 
The inventor, Sir Ifaac Newton, defines Fluxions the Veloci« 
ties, by which quantities are generated, and Dr. Hutton fim- 
plifies this definition by calling a fluxion a rate or proportion, 
according to which any flowing quantity increafes, and he has 
exemplified this fublime fcience with a great variety of ufeful 
problems, fuch as the maxima and minima, rectifications, 
guadratures, contrary flexure, radius of curvature, involutes, 
evolutes, &c. The praétical application of this fcience is 
contained in a great number of curious and Interefting ex- 
amples concerning forces, with the relation between them and 
the time, velocity, and {pace defcribed. Thefe conclude with 
a new problem, which calculates the velocity with which a 
cannon ball is difcharged from a piece of ordnance of given 
dimenfions, and charged with a given weight of gunpowder. 
The refult of this calculation is compared with that of many 

of the author’s former experiments, by which the real f{trength 
of fired gunpowder is here accurately determined, and proved 
M 2 to 
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to be between 1000 and 1500 times the preflure of the atmof-. 
phere, on an equal furface, according to circumftances. 

The volume concludes with an account of fome experi- 
ments, made by the author, on the refiftance of the air to bodies 
in motion, of various thapes and fizes, manifefting many curi- 
ous properties and conclufions. 

The foregoing analyfis may enable the reader to form fome 
idea of the general merits of this performance. The princi- 
pal objet of the author feems to have been that of practical 
utility. The plan and execution of the work evince both 
judgement and experience. ‘Fo young mathematicians, and, 
indeed, to fchools in general, it will be found a valuable ac- 
guifition, being equally well calculated to mitigate the labour 
of the mafter, and to promote the improvement of the 
fcholar. 





Arr. XII. Lluftrations of Sterne, with other Ejffays and 
Verfes. By John Ferriar, M.D. r2mo. Pp. 314. 
Price 5s. Cadell and Davies, London. 1798. 


HIS fimall volume confifts of a variety of mifcellancous 
matter, the principal part of which is, what the title- 
page announces, “ I[lluftrations of Sterne.” We much doubt 
whether the admirers of that celebrated writer will thank Dr. 
Ferriar for thus abridging his claim to originality. The au- 
thors from whom Sterne, probably, ‘‘ took general ideas, or 
particular paflages, are Rabelais, Beroalde, D’Aubigné, Bur- 
ton, Bouchet, Brufcambille, Scarron,’” &c. and the extracts 
riven to prove this opinion are fuch as cannot be controverted. 
Ve mult confefs ourfelves not fuffRciently interefted in the 
honour of Sterne’s literary character to feel any regret at this 
expofure of his plagiarifm; neither, we think, will the ra- 
tional part of his readers be much offended, when they reflect, 
that his claim to the moft beautiful of his compofitions re- 
mains unimpeached. On the immorality and inutility of 
Sterne’s writings, in general, the world feems now to have 
made up its mind; it is not, therefore, neceflary, that we 
fhould add any thing farther on this fubje&. 

The next isan eflay ‘* on certain Varicties of Man,’ but 
principally on the fubje&t of the ** Homines Caudati,’’ and 
much curious quotation is brought forward to prove it a ge- 
neral idea. But our readers will, perhaps, be fomewhat fur- 
prized to find, from undoubted authority, that men of this de- 
fcription have exifted in Ireland, and even in Kent. 

« Bulwer 
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“ Bulwer was informed that there was a family in Kent, whofe 
defcendants were tailed, infomuch, fays he, that you may know any 
one to be rightly defcended of that family » by havi ing a tail; and 
«that the inhabitants of Stroud, near Rocheiter, incurred the curfe 
of tails, by cutting off the tail of Archbifhop Beckct’s horfe.’’ 


Perhaps the fecond childhood of Lord Monboddo might have 
been amufed by thefe numerous confirmations of his favourite 
fyftem. 

The remainder of this volume confifts of a “ Menippean 
Effay on Englith Hiftorians’”-—‘* The Puppet Shew, a Didactic 
Poem” —«AnE ffay on Genius” —* A Dialogue in the Shades,” 
on the fubject of the Godwinian Philofophy —which we give 
to our readers, to enable them to form their own opinion. 
To which is added, an irregular poem, entitled, ‘‘ The North- 
ern Profpect.”’ 

In the whole of this publication are found traits of an ele- 
gant, claflic, and accomplifhed mind ; and it would afford us 
infinite pleafure to find it employed on fubje&ts of higher im- 
portance. The following fpecimen will clearly evince its 
powers, when engaged in the caufe of truth, and in counter- 
acting the poifonous efforts of a blafphemous and unprincipled 
atheilt :— 

* DIALOGUE IN THE SHADES. 


LUCIAN.——-NEODIDACTUS. 


Lucian, You appear very melancholy, for a philofopher of the new 
floical fect. Do you regret the glory, which you doubrtlefs enjoyed 
in the other world? Or do you diflike the grim equality of the 
ftalking fkeletons which furround you? We cannot boatt, indeed, of 
our gi aicty » but we have tranquillity » which, toa philofopher, i is much 
better. We enjoy our exemption from the perturbations of life, as 
the wearied mayiner repofes in the ftill gloom, fucceeding a mighty 
tempett, 

Neodida&us, Enjoy yourfelves as you will; I am tormented by 
anxiety and doubt. By profeffing the do¢trines of the new and pure 
philofophy upon earth, my chara¢ter was ruined, and I was abandoned 
by fociety. Here, I find no one difpofed to inveftigate my princi- 
ples, excepting yourfelf, who, I fuppofe, intend to laugh at me, ac- 
¢ording to your cuftom. I had learned, indeed, from our matter, 
that the wife man is fatisfied with nothing ;’ chat ‘he is not fatif- 
fied with his own attainments, or even with his principles and opini- 
ons ;"* but I feel that mine have produced the extremity of wretch. 
ednefs. 





* « Godwin’s Enquiry concerning Political Juftice, vor. 1. Pp. 268. 
2d edjtion,”? 
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Luciax, You mutt, then, be extremely wife, on your own princi. 


ples. But be not dejected. The world, I perceive, preferves its old 


chara¢ter ; mankind have feldom troubled their benetactors with ex. 
preilions of gratitude. 

Neodida@us. I beg that you may never again mention fo dif. 
agreeable a word to me. Gratitude, according to the new philoiophy, 
1s ‘no part either of juftice or virtue ;’** nay, we hold it to be actu: lly 
a vice,t when it refults merely from our fenfe of benefits conferred 
on us. 

Lucian. By the Graces! this is very ftrange philofop! yy. In 
teaching men to_be ungrateful, do you not render them wic! ed ? 

NeodidaGus. We do not embarrafs ourfelves much with the diftine- 
tions of virtue and vice; the motives and the tendencies of human 
a¢tions 2re fo complex, and their refults fo uncertain, that we find it 
difficult to «Ten them places under thofe defignations. We even 
doubt whether there be any fuch thing as vice. 

Lucian. You puzzle me ; let me beg that you would explain your- 
felf a little more clearly ; unlefs your philofophy enjoins you to be 
obfcure. 

Nead:da&us, 1 will explain myfelf moft gl: idly. Know then, 
that § vice, as it is commonly underftood, is, fo tar as regards the 
motive, purely negative,’} T and that €aétions, in the higher degree 
injurious to the public, have often proceeded from motives uncom. 
monly confcientious. ‘The moft determined political affaflins, Cle- 
ment, Ravaillac, Damiens, and Gerard, feem to have been deeply 
penetrated with anxiety for the eternal welfare of mankind.’) Our 
fublime conteimpl. itions lead us alfo to believe, that © benevolence pro- 
bably had its part in lighting tlic fires of Smithfield, and pointing 
the di aggers of St. Bartholomew.’ 

Lucian. If | rightly underitand you, murder and perfecution are 
juttihiable on the principles of the new philofophy. 

Neod:dadus, Our only rule is the promotion of general good, by 
flrict, impartial jutice ; whatever inconveniencies may arile to indi. 
viduals from this fyftem, we difre gard them, and as we allow no merit 
to actions which refpect the good of individuals only, fo we perceive 
no demerit in thofe which benefit the public, though they may cons 
fiderably injure individuals, Jutlice, eternal juice nuit prevail. 

Lucian. But how fhall this over- ruling juttice be afcertained or 
limited? If every man is to decide for himfelf and the world, cone 
fufion and univerfal ruin matt enfue. 

Neodidadus. You fpeak, O Lucian, of man in his prefent ftate ; 
bui we regard him in the ftate of perfection, to which he may attain 
by inftru¢tion and experience. We hope the time will arrive, when 
neither government nor laws will be neceflary to the exiftence of 








oo += 


* Enquiry concerning Political Juftice, von. 1. P. 130. 
t iT id. P2266. + Ibid. p2153,154. § Ibid. — | Ibid,” 
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fociety ; for morality is nothing but the calculation of the probuble 
advantages, or rather difadvant: ages, of our actions. 

Lucian. By what means, then, fhall thofe be corrected, who may 
errin their calculations refpecting the public good, and eternal jultice ? 
For, I fuppofe, you can hardly expect that all men will reafon wath 
equal acutenefs, in the moit enlightened periods. 

Neodidadius. By perfuafion ; the only* allowable method of fup- 
prefling human errors. The eftablifhment of potitive laws is an in- 
fult to the dignity of man ;+ fo greatly do we deteit their influence, 
that we confider an honeit lawyer as a worle member of fociety than 
a dithoneft one,t becaufe the man of integrity palliates, and in fome 
degree matks, the ill effects of law. 

Lucian. ‘This part of your philofophy is not fo new as you ima- 
gine. All punifhments, then, would be banithed from your republic, 
excepting the long difcourfes, to which you would oblige criminals to 
sa 

codida@us. Panifhment is nothing elfe than force,§ and he who 
sl rs if muit be de hafed, and infenfible of the difference between 
right and w rong, if he does not contider it as unjutt.!|  £ L have deeply 
reflecte d, fupp< fe, upon the nature of virtue, and am convinced that 
a certain proc eeding is incumbent on me. Bat the hangman, fup- 
ported by an Act of Parliament, aflures me that 1 am miftaken.’@ 
Can any thing be more ssocious? more injurious to our fublime 
foeculations ? 

Lucian. Doubtlefs, philofophers of your feét mutt fometimes be 
difagreeably interrupted, i in their progrefs to perfection. But in a 
fociety without laws, without the fear of punifhment for offences, 
without the diftin¢tions of virtue and vice, and dettitute of the ties 
of gratitude and friendfhip, I feel it difficult to conceive, how the 
tranfactions neceffary to exiftence can be carried on. You mult de- 
pend much on family attachments, and on the inviolable regard which 
individuals fhould pay to their promifes. 

Neodida@us. Family _attachirsnts we regard as filly, and even 
criminal, when they tend to bia: ows opinions ; and as to promifes, 
our mafter has written a long chapter, to prove that they are great 
evils, and are only to be obferved, when we find it convenient, 

Lucian. Wid it never occur to you, that this fyitem might pro. 
duce more evil than good in the world? and that you have been 
recommending a plan, which, infead of perfecting man, and im- 
proving fociety, muft be deftructive of every eftimable quality in his 
breaft, and muft drive him again into favage folitude ? 

Wendidillien. We cannot always anfwer for events. Every 
thing is connected in the univerfe. If any man afferted that, if 





** Enquiry, VOL. 1. P. 180. t VoL. 11, P. 399, 400. 
t VoL. 11. P. 399- § VoLe1. Pe 181. | Lbid. 
Z Ibid. rp. 178, 179.” 
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Alexander had not bathed himfelf in the river C.rdnus, Shakfpeare 


would never have written, it would be impoflible to affirm that his 


affertion was untrue.’* Such is our dottrine. 
Lucian. Your logic is equally admirable with your morality ; 


this fpecies of fophifim has been exploded with contempt by good au. 


thors ; you now revive it as one of your difcov eries, and you may, 
perhaps, raife it to the rank of thofe which merit indignation. 

Neod:ida&us. Be not too hafty, facetious Greek ; you mifcalcu- 
Jate, like all thofe who err, the quantities of energy neceffary for this 
occafion, Our mafter has taken many of the things which you dif. 
approve, from the writings of your friend Swift. 

Lucian. Yes, 1 am aware that a great part of your new philofophy 
is ftolen from Gulliver’s Travels, and that the republic of horfes was 
the archetype of your perfect men.t But come, that we may part in 
good humour, I will treat you with a fentiment, which I derive from 
a dear friend of Swift. We are for a juft partition of the world, 
for every man hath a right to enjoy life, We retrench the fuper- 
fluities of mankind. The world is avaricious, and we hate avarice, 
A covetous fellow, like a jackdaw, fteals what he was never made 
to en)oy for the fake of hiding it. Thefe are the robbers of man- 
kind, for money was made for the free-hearted and generous ; and 
where is the injury of taking from another, what he has not the 
heart to make ufe of 7? What is your opinion of this ? 

NeodidaGus. It is admirably exprefled, in the true fpirit of our 
philofophy, and of impartial juftice. Indeed our mafter has faid 
fomething very like it,t Pray, in what divine work is this great 
truth to be found ? 

Lucian, nthe Beggar’s Opera ; it expreffes the fentiments of a 
ang of highwaymen, an inftitution which approaches nearer to your 
idea of perfect fociety, than any other with which I am acquainted.” 





Art. XIII. 4 Propsfal for reftoring the ancient Conftitution 
of the Mint, fo é as relates to the Expence of Coinage. 
Fogether with the Outline of a Plan for the Improvement of 
the Money, and for increafing the Difficulty of Counterfeiting. 
By the Rev. Rogers Ruding, B.D. Vicar of Maldon, in 
Surrey. 8vo. Pp. 40. Price 1s.6d. Sewell. Hatchard, 
London. 1799. 


WW. cannot betier inform our readers of the plan and 
purpofe of this ufeful work, than by tranfcribing the 
author’s own words, in a fhort introduétion prefixed to it :— 





* « Enquiry, vot. 1. P. 161. 

+ See the Voyage to the Houynhms. 

t Enquiry, vou. 1. rp. 208. and vou. 11. P. 444, 445.” 
«oWhif 
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¢ Whilft other nations have derived confiderable advantages from 
their mints, Great Britain has, for nearly a century and an half, 
coined at a great and regular expence; and has given, with ill. 
judged, though doubtlefs well-intended, policy, that protic to indivi. 
duals, which might, with more propricty, have been applied to the 
public fervice. 

The late appointment of a Committee of the Privy Council, to 
take into confideration the ftate of the coins, and the prefent efta- 
blifhment and conftitution of the Mint; together with the A@* 
which followed that appointment, fufpending, for a time, the coin- 
age of filver, afforded well-grounded expectations that the prefent 
mode of coinage will be abolithed, fo far as may be poflible, without 
detriment to the public, and fome other adopted, which, inftead of 
being burthenfome, may be profitable to the flate. But by what 
means this moft defirable end is propofed to be effected, whether by 
the re-impofition of a Seignorage, diminifhing the weight of the 
pieces, or increafing the alloy, the public has not yet been informed, 

‘In this ftate of uncertainty, refpecting the nature of the in. 
tended plan, the queftion is, no doubt, fairly open to public inveftiga . 
tion ; and therefore the writer of this little tract has prefumed to offer 
his thoughts upon the fubject. As, from his ftation in lite, he can 
be no farther interelted in the quettion than any other individual in 
the fame circumftances, he trufts that his fuggeftions will be received 
with indulgence and candour. His obfervations will be chiefly di- 
rected to the coinage of filver, though many of them will be equally 
applicable to gold and copper moncy likewife. ‘They are the refult 
of invefiigations into the ancient hiftory of the Mints of this king- 
dom, which have long formed the amufement of his leifure hours, and 
which he hopes, at no very diflant period, to be able to lay before 
the public.’’ 


From a concife and very fummary account of that depart- 
ment of the mint, which relates chiefly to the expence of 
coinage, and which occupies the firlt twelve pages ot his work, 
the author feels himfelf authorized to draw the following in- 
terefting inferences :— 


‘© Thus the public has received a two-fold injury ; it has paid a 
great price for the coinage ye which was not abfolutely wanted, 
and has, at the fame time, fuffered inconvenience from a f{carcity of 
filver, becaufe its value was not fufficiently low to make it the intereft 
of the pofleffors of bullion to bring it to the Mint.” 

“‘ The conclufion to be drawn from the difadvantages which the 
public has already fuftained from the prefent mode of conducting the 
Mint, feems to be this, that the ftate ought no longer to depend for 
a fupply of bullion on perfons who may, at times, profit by with. 





# «<< 38 Geo, III. cap. 59.”" 
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holding it ; ; but that, leaving the Mint open, according to its origi. 
nal intlitution, to every one who will pay, the expense of coinage, 
government fhould take upon itfelf to provide a fufliciency of coins, 
tor the purpofes of trade, and for nece ‘lary change.” 

<6 In the courfe ot years the variations in the price of bullion will 
srobably balance the: mfelves, or, at leaft, the lofs from the purch. ife 
of it will, ifany, be but trifling. But, as the expence of coinage 
muft be confiderable and certain, and as the wealth of the ftate will 
not be increafed by the cha inge of its bullion into coin, it feems 
fitting that the charges attending the Mint fhould be deducted from 
the coin itfelf. For the fole intention of ftriking money being to 
render itot more eafy transfer than the mafs of metal, bya ftamp w hich 
will at once exprefs its weight and finenefs, it follows, that the la. 
bour which gives it that impreflion, and thereby makes it of readier 
circulation, and confequently more valuable for common purpoles 
than bullion, thou! a. in reafon, be paid by a diminution of actual 
weight. An increafe of alloy would an (wer the fame purpofe, but 
that is Hable to oi ijeétions which are not applicable to a decreafe of 
weight.” 

After various pertinent hiftorical details refpeQing the pre- 
fent very exceptionable fy{tem of coinage, the author frankly 
and fairly ftates, that, expedient as, ON Many accounts, it un- 
queftionably is, that, i in future coinages, a fair profit fhould be 

allowed to the mint, agree: bly to the ancient uf: age, there yet 
are but two ways by which this can be effeéted ; thefe are, an 
alloy, or a reduction of the weight of the pieces to be coined. 
To the former of thefe plans he objc&s— 


«« Becaufe the prefent ftandard is of a purity that has been known 
and refpected for ages ; and becaufe, whenever any alteration is made 
nt he money it is expedient that it be done in fuch a manner as that 

ie public in general may be able to judge whether it be fairly done, 
N yw, a change of finenefs can be examined by artifts alone ; but a 
difference of weight may be pronounced upon by every one who can 
uic a Dalance.’’ 


At any rate, it is, he fays, abfolutely neceffary, that the 
filver monies fhould be coined at a lefs weight— 


‘« For, they are now fo nearly e qual to the value of bullion, that a 
very trifling variation in the price of filver gives a confiderable profit 
upon melting the gold into ingots. And fo long as this mean of 
gain is perm itted to fubfift, fo long we muft endure the mifchiefs 
neceffar ily confeg juent from a {carcity of filver money. This over- 
weight of our coin has long fince withdrawn all the heavy filver out 
of circulation, and will again withdraw it whenever it fhall be 
iffued,’ 


At length he comes to the means of rendering the counter- 
feiting the current coins of the kingdom more difficult. 
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- Polwhele’s Old Engli/h Gentleman. 17I 
is attended 
Every attempt to leflen thefe 


This improvement, however defirable, we fear, 
with infuperable difficultics. ; 
difficulties is highly meritorious ; and we have feen none more 
deferving of attention than thofe of our author, as poffefling 
that leaft equivocal proof of great merit, the being plain and 
practicable. Counterfeiting, he thinks, can be prevented 
only by— 

“ Reducing the poflibility of profit fo low as to take away all 
temptation ro the cominiflion of this crime. Superiority of execu- 
tion alone can protect our money from being counterietted and debafed. 
That will immediately place it far out of the reach of many who 
have fufficient {kill to copy the wretched workmanthip of our prefent 
coins; and thus, by confining the poflibility of execution to a few, 
diminifh at once the number of thofe who are now expofed to the 
temptation ; whilft the expence of time required for finilhing the 
work fo highly, will abate fo much from the profit, that a greater 
number muft be force. into circulation, before the forger can be re- 
paid; fo that, by increafing the danger, and taking from the gain, 
the temptation to the crime will be counteracicd and we: kened.”” 
P. 37. 

It will be obvious to our attentive readers, even from the 
very imperfect account which we have been able to give of 
this well conne&ted and argumentative work, that, however 
unoftetatioufly it has been introduced to the world, it is of 
no vulgar character, but has a fair claim to very confiderable 
and geveral attention ; which, no doubt, it will reccive, at 
leaft trom thofe to whom the important bufinefs on which it 
treats has been committed. We are happy to learn, that 
+e ancient Hiftory of the Mints of this Kingdom” has fallen 
into the hands of » perfon who has proved himfelt fo capable 
ot, doing it juftice ; we look for it with impatience, and if 
any encouragement of ours could ftimulate the author to 
extraordinary exertions it certainly fhould not be withheld. 
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Art. XIV. The Old Englifh Gentleman: a Poem. By Mr. Pol- 
whele. 8vo. Pp. 146. Price 6s. Cadell and Davies, London, 
1 797° 
\ /[R. Polwhele’s defign, in this poem, is to * exhibit the manners 
of the laft century in a country gentleman of family, as con. 
tradiftinguifhed from thofe of borough-mongers, merchants, and 
Mincrs,’? 
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Sir Humphrey de Andaston is the hero of the piece, whofe cliaraéier, 
as the old Englifh gentleman, is well drawn—We fear, however, 
Mr. Polwhele, like the painters of the Dutch fchool, fometimes 
deftroys the general effect, by too curious a detail, an over- minute. 
mcfs of circumfances, Charaéter i is certainly beft pourtrayed by cir. 
cumftances, but they ought, like apparently accidental lights on a 
pic cture, to give at once a peculiar expreffion and effect ; fo the minute 
traits which fo admirably mark the honeft Knight in the Spectator, 
fet the charaéter, as it were, immediately before our eyes ; but, if 
thefe circumftances are too multiplied and crouded, they take off 
from the gencral effect, and, inftead of i/lufrating, by a matter. 
touch, disteature the refe mblance. 

The Knight of Andarton’s attachment to his old roan horfe is 
natural and charatteriftic, and the circumftances are juft and well. 


defcribed :— 


‘¢ Tf in the mead or park he mifs’d his roan, 

The Knight, with fears confefs’d by love alone, 
Would pierce the fkirting thicket, or of thorn 

Or birch, tho’ cover’d by the drops of morn : 

"Then chiding, as affection oft hath chid, 

Hail his poor friend by holly-leaves halt-hid ; 

Whulit roany hatten’d through. the ruftling thade, 
And to his prattling mafter fondly neigh’ dP. 51. 


This is delightful painting ; we cannot but fay-——“ Of fre omnia:” 
but Mr. Polewhele purfues the fubject till the mind is diftraéted by 
the minutenefs of detail, ‘and the attention to the ftory becomes 
jaded. 

Harriet, the fecond wife of the Knight, is reprefented as very 
amiable and very beautiful. Mifs Prue, the daughter by his former 
wife, Bridget, is a town-bred fantaftical Mifs, fond of her monkey, 
and having a proper CONTEMPT for benef PAPA! Upon this 
daughter the eftate is entailed in failure of iflue male, as it is /uxg 
er faid :— 


——* If the Knight begat no iffue male, 
His whole inheritance was her’s 7 ta://’’—pr. 22. 


Her charaéter is not ill-drawn ; the accompli/hments learnt at a 


modith boarding-fchool are well-defcribed :— 


** Tutor’d amidft a modith fchool, whofe doa/ 
Was to amufe conceited heads, at moft, 

And not one sALUTARY TRUTH impart, 

Such as informs the mind, or mends the heart, 
Mifs, with a hatred for her home, came down, 


And term’d each RURAL ’sQUIRE—~a BOOBY CLown! 
* & . * 


Whilf 
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Whilft with Bologna’s lap.dog foft fupplied, 
Her foul, »/ated—for a monkey figh’d ! 
* 


- * 


” 


From tafte in reading full fhe wander’d wide ; 
* 7 * 


Turn’d o’er a page and talk'd of Heloi/e, 
And faid that Englifh writers of romance 
Stole every TOUCHING grace from GENIAL France!" 
The other characters are Rachel, a maiden fifter of Sir Humphrey, 

“ —A notable old dame,”’ 

who— 
‘To thriftine/s preferr’d the proudeft claim ;'’ 

And § dvice,’ an aged maid-fervant, who— 
«© Bending beneath fourfcore,— 
Had dandled oft the Knight upon her knee !”” 





We are alfo introduced to the pompous Re€tor, and his Curate, 
Herbert ; but, we think, in the delineation of the Rector’s character, 
(as in fome other parts of the work before us, which we forbear to 
point out,) Mr. Polwhele indulges rathet too much ina feverity that 
is not natural to him. 

Thefe are the chief cHaracters of the poem :—As only two 
books are before us, the /fory is, of courfe, incomplete ; the fecond 
book terminates with the birth of a fon and heir.—As yet, we can- 
not fay that we have met with any incident particularly attractive ; 
nor can we guefs what will come next. Neither have we found, in 
the whole, that difplay of genius which ought to mark all the pro- 
duétions of fuch a bard. "The minutene/s obferved, we apprehend, 
will appear ¢ire/ome to many readers, though, fays Mr. P.—** It 
fhould be confidered, that many trivialities, (if I may fo exprefs 
myfelf,) which, from our familiar acquaintance with them, feem too 
con temptible for notice, will wear a very different afpect hereafter, 
whilft they no longer exit in common lif:. If this poem fhould 
defcend to pofterity, they will then excite attention as curious 
minutiax.’’ 

Some of the paffages ftrike us as too * familiar ;’’ but, on this 
point, the bard fays—* Tranfitions from the grave tothe Gay, from 
the folemn to the FAMILIAR, are Of GREAT ADVANTAGE toa pam, 
One uniform elevation, through a piece of any length, exuavuors 
ATTENTION,”’ 

This may be very juft; but we fubmit to the relpe able author, 
whether attention is likely to be much excited by fuch tranfitions to 
the FAMILIAR—as 


‘© A wench that fhould be whipt at the cart’s tail — 
Lo! Rachel fought her battles, tooth and nail /”" 


One word of the machinery.—The fuperftitions of Cornwall may 
be propitious to the introduétion of the * Genii of antient Houfes,’’ 
but we do not think they are here introduced with much effect, We 
alte delighted with the acrial attendants of a beautiful aL male, the 
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guardian fylphs of Belinda; but, furely, there is fomething ludicrous 
in the introduction of this poem :— 





“* Ye guardian {pirits of the RURAL squire !’’ 


We have been thus free in our obfervations, becaufe we cannot 
overlook in Mr. Polwhele what might fafely -be fuffered to efcape 
animadverfion in bards of inferior note; but from great powers we 
are authorized to expect great effects. ‘The Englifh Gentleman has 
certainly much merit, but attention to the maxims of Horace would, 
we are perfuaded, have fupplied the means of improvement :— 

és Luxuriantia compefcet,’’ &c. 





Arr. XV. Sketches in Verfe, with Profe Illuftrations. By Mr, 


Polwhele. 8vo. Pp. 156. Price 6s. Cadell and Davies, Lon- 
don. 1797- 


THESE poemsare certainly (what Mr.Polwhele modeftly calls them) 
fketches ; they exhibit, however, many ftrokes of a-mafter-hand. Of 
the firft ode addrefled to the Prince of Wales, the beginning is highly 
poetical— 

«© While anarchy uprears her form, 
Gigantic, in the martial ftorm, 
And ftrides acrofs the groaning plain, 
Where war hath heap’d his hills of flain.’’ 


In the Highland Ode, alfo, which follows the imagery, derived 
from the character and fuperftitigns of the country, is appropriate and 
ftriking. ‘The volume, however, contains many things, which, (as 
Mr. Polwhele profefles to have written them extemporaneoufly,) are 

reatly inferior to thefe. Of this defcription are ‘* The Cambridge 
Brofettor,!much given to punning,’’—‘ThePilchardSeine,’’and the lines 
written at W Lodge in Devon: that they were written fans pede 
in uno, Will, probably, not be admitted as a fufficient motive for their 
publication. The Ode to Lord Dunftanville is, of a much fuperior 
caft, and abounds with bold and beautiful perfonifications. 

The following ftanza, alluding to Lord Dunitanville’s conduc 
during the infurreétion of the Cornifh miners, will enable our 


readers to judge of the {pirit of the whole ode. 





*€ Yes, when infulting round Cornubia’s coaft, 
Gather’d dark, the Gallic foe ; 
*T was his, to fhield his country from the blow. 
His, to fcorn the hovering hoft, 
And where late the diftant train, 
Caught traiterous murmurs wafted from the main, 
"Where they fcowl’d, a demon band ! 
He rais’d th’ avenging arm, and quench’d the fulph’rous brand." 


Art. 
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Art. XVI. Neutrality of Pruffa. Tranflated from the German, 
Svo. Pp. 51. Price 1s. Wright, London. 1799. 


HE author of this tra&t, whoever he be, has confidered the ftate 
of foreign politics with attention, and gives much falutary advice 

to thofe potentates, who, {till fafcinated by French principles, or in. 
timidated by French power, obferve a difgraceful neutrality, which 
favours the views of their common enemy. He ftrenuouily and 
energetically exhorts Pruffia and Auftria to forego their former ani- 
mofities, and to facrifice their refpeCtive jealoufies, in order to oppofe, 
with united ftrength, an unprincipled foe, who has publicly proclaimed 
his hatred to all Monsrdic and his determination to fubvert all 
thrones. He points out to the Kine of Prussta his true interelt, 
reminds him that his predecefflor knew the French well, ‘ and called 
them a band of robbers,’’ and cautions him againft imitating the 
example of that Prince, (who, he tells us, ** to the Jaft hour of his 
life, retained his averfion to the French,’’) by. rendering his fenfe of 
public duty fubfervient to the gratification of perfonal animofity. 

The author perfeétly appreciates French principles, and the danger 
refulting from their propagation ; and he calls upon his countrymen 
to unite in refifting them, and, thereby, to imitate the conduét of 
the ancient Germans, who always forgot their private feuds and jea- 
loufies, when they had to encounter a common enemy. 

One chapter, entitled, * Digreffion on an important Porrt,’’ is fo 
applicable, in many refpeéts, to a certain party in this country, and 
their advocates, that we are tempted to extract the whole of it.— 


“If anew war in Germany fhould refult from the prefent flate of things, it is 
anxioufly to be wifhed, that great attention may be fhewn to an important circum- 
ftance, which has already been found of the moft marked detirement to the com- 
mon caufe. It is anxioufly to be hoped, that we fhall not liften to the infinua- 
tions againft war, which are fo prevalent in the writings and converfation of the 
day. The multitude, and even the deciared adherents of the good caufe, are 
more or lefs affected by refieCtions of that tendency. The hope I here exprefs is 
not a new one; I recall the words of an aged Roman in the days of the Roman 
republic. 

“ Licinius Crafflus was fent to combat the infurgent faves and their general 
Spartacus, who had been for three years the terror of the armies, and of Italy ; 
and had defeated almoft all the generals fent againft them, and two confuls, 
L. Craffus, before his departure, addreffed the fenate, which was affembled, in 
the following manner : 

“| have to {peak on a point which will require fome fevere regulations. The 
declaimers of your affembly will raife their voices againft me ; but i {peak to Ro- 
mans who fet the public good above every other confideration, and.who know 
that terror only can be acheck on the wicked. One greatcaufeof the misfortunes 
of the war is the opinion which is fpread refpecting it. The enterprifes of rebels 
are called the defence of the caufe of liberty: their fuccefies are told with admi- 
ration, their valour extorts wifhes for thair fuccefs. The ardour of the enemy is 
not only fo much the more exalted, but that of the Romans deprefled : we cannot 
Meet our enemies with our ufual confidence, when we believe them to be heroes 
Who are maintaining a juft caufee What warrior can turn his {pear againft him 
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for whom his heart inclines? Our forefathers felt differently from ourfelves 64 
thefe matters. Before war was declared, every mandvowed his opinion, but when 
once the fenate had come to a refolution, private opinion gave way to public con. 
fiderations ;_ the individual diftinguifhed himfelf only as interefted in the preferva. 
tion of the ftate. ‘To form feparate parties after the ftate had determined on the 
expediency of public meafures, was then confidered as the working of pride, and 
even astreafon. This feparation from the opinion of the ftate is not tolerated now 
even among the Gauls, in that country of frivolity and of party fpirit.’ 

“*L.Crafius proceeded to urge the fenate to adopt effe€tual meafures againft thofe 
who thus favoured the enethy. ‘ The decree 1 recommend for that purpote,’ 
added he, ‘will produce neither difcouragement nor alarm, but will infpire unity, 
and give unity of force. It is not becoming that the public good fhould fuffer be. 
caufe men choofe to indulge themfelves in {peaking lightly on political fubjeAs. 
Be it your care, Romans, to conduét the war againft the enemy in your city, and 
1 will anfwer for the fuccefs of that with which I am charged againft Spartacus. 
Be watchful that he be not informed of the ftate of our forces, before I arrive to 
lead them on ; nor of our plans, before their execution ; and if you fhould judge 
it advifeable to fend two of my legions into Spain, I earneftly entreat that he 
may not know it before I do.” 

“ Thus {poke a Roman. With us in Germany the abufe of the prefs is a much 
more powerful, and more dangerous agent in the fpreading of unwholefome opi- 
nions. With us, who are enveloped ‘n wicked projeéts of diforder and revolution, 
unknown to the happier Romans; who live under monarchies, which are fome- 
times accufed of being lefs friendly to liberty than republics are fuppofed to be ; 
with us it required that there fhould be the moft unheard of, the moft extravagant 
freedom from all reftraint, in converfation, in every fhape which the prefs can 
afilume to miflead the public ; witha fhameful and revolting predeliétion for the 
meafures and principles of the enemy, and with indifference towards the govern- 
ment under which we are born and are protected. In a word, the breath of thete 
writers, if not now more violent than the revolutionary fparks which appear, is 
that which keeps the embers alive, and which will blow ftronger as the confla- 
gration fpreads. It is, in truth, reafon, and fhould be treated as fuch.”” Pp. 42, 47. 


Art. XVII. Tax upon Income—Very neceffary to be read by all Per. 
Sons, before they make their Return upon the Income Tax, Ex. 
tra@ from an Account of certain poor Perfons in London, who can. 
not pay their Income lax. With Obfervations, and a Plan for 
their Relief. Submitted to the Confideration of the Society for bet. 
tering the Condition and increafing the Comforts of the Poor. 
8vo. Pp. 32. Price 1s. Hatchard. London. 1799. 


WE are here prefented with an ironical lamentation on the mis. 
Fortunes and calamities of perfons who, under the indifpenfible nece/ 
fity of keeping up large effablifoments, and incurring all the fa/sion- 
able expences of the times, labour under an ab/olute incapacity to pay 
the Income Tax. On fuch a fubject, a /pecimen is better than a come 
ment, and one of thofe hard ca/es will fuffice to convey an adequate 
idea of the nature and fpirit of this little tra€t, which is certainly 
written with ability, and calculated to anfwer a very good purpofe. 


“ Cafe the Firf. \t is with extreme concern that I proceed to give a detail of 
the diftreffes brought on a noble family, by the preffure of the times. The Ears 
of Honrcast ie, on the death of his father, came into a clear well-conditioned 
eftate of 10,0001. a year; he married an elegant and beautiful woman, by whom 
he has four high-fpirited fons, and three lovely daughters.—This carries the ap- 

rance of happinefs ; but, alas! appearances are often deceitful. —His rank od/iges 
im to have a very large cflabli/hment Of wadtcfud and diflasisfied fervants; and, to 
keep 
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them in fome degree of order, he has a maitre d’hotel, of whofe character he 
dues not even prefume to have a favourable opinion. His eldeft fon, Lord Wan- 
tage’s expences at the univerfity, in finifhing his domeftic education and in prepa- 
ring him for his travels, are beyond ‘all conception : ‘but that cannot be avoided in 
a feat of learning, where the very ftatutes provide fo carefully for enhancing the 
diftinétion and expences of Nodb/emen; among the firft of whom Lord Wantage 
has an unqueftioned and legitimate place.—The three younger brothers are in the 
rf fet at Eon ; ,where their pocket allowance alone exceeds the expence of the 
education of the twelve children of the late Earl of Horncaftle :—dut this cannot 
be avoided. 

« In London, Lady Horncaftle’s necefflary engagements are fo numerous, that 
fhe cannot do without a feparate governefs for each of her daughters. This, with 
the additional fervants that they require, has od/iged the family to move into a 
much larger houfe, than their circumftances would juftify, if it was not an aé of 
necefity ; and, in its confequence, has led to an increafe of expence in balls, con- 
certs, and other entertainments, for otheravife the advantages of a large houfe would 
be thrown away. Nothing, however, has been wanting in point of management, 
on my Lord's part. At Horncaftle Park, great oeeconomy is praétifed. The whole 
is farmed by the gardener. My Lord has difmiffed his old fteward; and has en- 
gaged a very fharp cleverman, who knows the va/we of land ; and whohas doubled 
his rents at once, with the removal of only afew of the tenants. But even this 
has not an{fwered ; as the intereft of an annually increafing mortgage has already 
exhaufted all the improvement of rents. 

«* Under thefe unfortunate circumftances, whatcan his Lordthip do? He withes 
to be the friend and the proteétor of his tenants, and nobody econverfes more wil- 
lingly or more feelingly on the fubjeé&t ; but, fo far from having the means, he is 
compelled to let his cottages be pulled down, his farm houfes and buildings go to 
ruin, his old tenants be difmiffed, and his new ones driven to ufe their land ill in 
order to make up their rents,—and all this by the hard/hip of the times—My Lord 
is a philanthropift of the firft order, and endowed with fentiments the moft hu- 
mane and benevolent ;—but he, who is * od/iged to {pend more than his income, 
cannot have the means of affifting and promoting the induftry and well-being of 
others, or of contributing to any of the funds which are forming for that purpofe. 
This is hardthip indeed, and mental fuffering of an agonizing kind.” 

“* All that his Lordfhip Can do, he does. He talks very fenfibly about the poor, 
and is ready. to fupport any new bill, 4y way of experiment, that may be brought 
in, to make cottagers more frugal and more induftrious. He would be defirous of 
doing even more if he could; efpecially if his income could be very greatly aug- 
mented, {o as a€tually to exceed his meceffary expenditure. But at prefent he has 
not even the means of paying the Income Tax, and has juft been refufed a penfion 
that he folicited for that purpofe ; which is the more extraordinary, as his Lord- 
fhip’s grandfather was one of thofe who voted for the Hanover fucceffion.” 


Pp. 10.—14, 





DIVINITY. 





Art. XVIII. 4 Sermon on Death; preacled in the Parifh Church 
of St, Giles in the Fields, on Sunday, December g, 1798. By 
the Rev. T. Deafon. 8vo. Pp. 31. Price 1s. Hatchard, 
London. 1799. 


OR our own comments on this difcourfe we thall fubftitute the ani- 
madverfions of a refpectable correfpondent, (contained in a letter 


a 





* “| have given the circumftancesof this cafe more at length, as they are appli- 
cable in a confiderable degree to all the other claffes of fufferers. In the others, 
1 have only given ari outline, which the reader's good fenfe will cafily fill up.” 
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to the Editor,) whofe fentiments refpeCting /e@urefoips and prt. 
bationary fermons are conformable with our own. 





I muft. beg your indulgence, while I offer a few remarks on 
Leéturefhips, and the general conduct in obtaining them. Leéture. 
fhips are an innovation in the Church of England ; they are unknown 
to the laws; they are too much an indulgence of itching hearers 
and diffénting principles. Lecturefhips, in many particulars, are 

reat and increafing evils, but I rejoice that the evil is not {pread 
much beyond the metropolis. ‘They are often nurferies of fchifn 
and introduce a motley compound of Diffenters, Methodifts, oul 
Republicans, into the Church of England, fometimes, in oppofition 
to the Rector, the proper proprietor of the church. The means of 
obtaining thefe marks of popular favour are often fcandalous in the 
extreme. A clergyman may be tempted to fpeak fmooth things, or 
very foolifh things, to pleafe the people. Very lately, in a populous 
parith in the weit part of the town, public-houfes were opened for 
more than two months before the election, to treat the pious and 
worthy ‘oters. ‘The violent and fcandalous conduct, ac another 
election, muft not foon be forgotten, when the electors came to the 
church, hallowing and hooting, in coaches ; fome not the moft fober, 
and one party bore thefe words chalked on their carriages-— F—— 
and Jefus Chrit for ever.”’—Pudet hae opprobria nobis, Fe. 

If, then, Our iuperiors are invefted with power, in the name of 
religion, of common fenfe, and common decency, let them exert it, 
Let no Rector ever {uffer a probationary fermon to be preached in his 
church, on any pretence whatever. ‘The Rector of Newington has 
Jately fet a worthy example; an example approved by his metro. 
politan, and fuch as, I hope, his brethren will follow in checking 
this evil and innovation. 

Can any thing be more degrading to the clerical charafter than 
canvafling about, from houfe to houfe, for a lecturefhip, except it be 
the preaching a probationary fermon? The audience there fit as 
judges. Men of the loweit defcription, tinkers and taylors, are to 
decide on the merit, the excellency, the docttiine, and the piety, of 
clergymen. If os woade ove ayadas, I think it will equally follow, 
04 moAAos ove coor, to fpeak with all poflible refpeét of the Maje/ly 
of the People. The remark of a great man might be made by fome 
of our popular preachers, ‘* Have I faid any toolifh thing that the 
people fo much admire ?’’ , 

‘Thefe remarks were fuggefted by reading a probationary fermon, 
lately preached at St. Giles’s in the Fields. 

Mr. Deafon fays, (rp. 8,) that. fo much depends on their choice 
(even your own falvation, perhaps.) If we underftand this remark, 
it implies, that their eternal falvation was endangered, unlefs they 
elected him.—** The Lord hath’ fpoken to his people, charged with 
death, he hath made bare his arm for their inftruction.”’ (p, 8.) Is 
there any meaning in thefe words? If there be, it is falfe. ‘Gov 
made not death.’’——* Mercy and juitice are the tworgreat attributes 
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of Godhead; but, although his anger was appeafed, the Deity 
could not renounce his juftice.’’ (rp. 11.) Are not wifdom and power 
equally attributes? Is the Deity given to change? Is he angry 
at one time and not at another ?—** The veil will be torn from every 
myftery when the balance of juftice fhall be feen uplifted in the 
heavens.’”’ (p.12.) Is this true? Will there not always be an 
infinite diftance between the Creator and the moft exalted and purified 
of his creatures? If fo, then, there ever have been, and ever will be, 
innumerable myfterics to every mind, Can angels or men finite 


find out the Almighty to perfection ?—‘ Every tear fhall be dafed © 


from the eye of affli€ton.”” (p.17.) Of fuch children is the 
kingdom of heaven.”’ (rp. 21.) * The tears of his affliction he 
regardeth as gems in the crown of his future glory.’’ (r. 28.) 
‘An addition to infinite mercy.’’ (rp. 6.) All thefe are forced un. 
natural expreflions, or totally untrue. 

We totally difagree with this writer in his notion of ‘ a temporal 
infenfibility of the foul.’’ (p. 21.) 

We fhall treat him with the utmoft candour in fuffering him to 
fpeak for himfelf, and, perhaps, in the very beft paffage that the 
fermon affords :— 

“‘ Hadft thou once a friend, whom thou yet remembereft with a figh ? he 
perhaps now repays thy forrow with his care. Dott thou itill feel the pang of a 
well-founded hope, difappointed by the lofs of a darling child? that child now 
perhaps hovers round thee, no lefs tenderly anxious for thy eternal welfare. 
Doth the remembrance of an affeétionate and honoured parent ftill command a 


tear? or doth thy bleeding heart ftill fondly confult its own forrows, and pre- 
fent to thy memory the long-loved partner of thy life, who once lived but for 


. thee? they may now be employed in the re-payment of thy love, by perpetual 


vigilance: they are, perhaps, at this moment, watching the filent emotions of 
thy mind. Difappoint them not: live for them; for them, and heaven.” 
Pp. 29, 30. 


We would juft caution this writer,. and we fuppofe he is a very 
young man, to be careful, left he mittake obfcurity of expreffion for 
fublimity of mind. Inverted periods and forced expreflions can only 
pleafe the moft ignorant readers. 


Arr. XIX. 4 Sermon, preached at the Parifo Church of Hey- 
tefbury, in the County of Wilts, on the 29th of November, 1798 ; 
a Day appointed for a General Thank/giving. Publifhed, by 
Requeft, by David Williams, Curate of Heytefbury., 8vo. 
Price 1s. Rivingtons, London. 1799. 


THE obfervations of Mr. Williams, on the atrocities of the 
French, muft be confidered as juft and appropriate, by all thofe who 
have any regard for moral virtue or religion, ‘Time has difcovered 
what has long fince been fufpected, that they who affect, from a 
principle of Chriftian Charity, to extenuate the dreadful outrages 
wRich are every day committed under the French democracy, are 
no well-wifhers, either to the political or religious eftablifhment ag 
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their country. Such perfons are no longer doubtful charaters ; they 
are ripe for revolt. ‘The fermon before us is not remarkable for the 
graces of fine writing, but it breathes a religioufnefs which feems 
cordial, and an honeft indignation againft the enemies of this country, 
and of the human race. 


Ant. XX. Morning and Evening Prayers, for the Ufe of Indi. 
viduals; to which are added, Prayers on particular Subje&s, 
Printed at the Expence of the Society of Unitarian Chrittians, 
eftablifhed in the Weft of England, for promoting Chriftian 
Knowledge, and the Practice of Virtue, by the Diftribution of 
Books. 12mo.° Price 2s. Johnfon, London. 1799, 


THESE prayers can fcarcely be deemed the fubject of criticifin. 
They feem to breathe the {pirit of piety. But we notice them only 
to have an opportunity of pointing out to the orthodox clergy the 
induftry of the Unitarians in diffeminating their tenets. 

That the praétice of virtue is promoted, among the lower orders, 
by the diftribution even of the moft approved books, is a point 
which we confider as problematical. 

In the humbler walks of life, thofe who are acquainted with the 
plain and practical parts of their Bible, poffefs knowledge ‘ fufficient 
unto falvation.’’ ‘To fuch perfons more extenfive acquirements have 
often proved pernicious.* 

Be this, however, as it may, we moft heartily enter our proteft 
againft Unitarian prayers or difcourfes, which are better adapted to 
the ufe of Deifts or Mahometans, than of found Chriftians. For, as 
a late devout and learned prelate hath obferved—* If our governors 
were inclined to frame a new liturgy and conftitution, according to 
the Unitarian fyftem, we fhould have a religion without a redeemer, 
without a facriiicer, and without grace; without a facrifice, without 
a prieft, without an interceffor.”” 


Art. XXI. Devotional Exercifes and Contemplations, extra&ed 
altogether from the ‘Book of Pfalms, and fuited to all Claffes and 
Circumftances of Mankind; im four Parts. 1. Confeffion of 
Sins, and Supplication to a merciful God and Saviour, for Par- 
don, and reftraining Grace. 2. Petitions to the all-wife and 
all. gracious Fivulden, for Support and Deliverance under 
Trouble. 3. Confolatory Reflections and Addreffes of Faith, 
Hope, and Truft in God. 4. Lofty Sentiments, and grateful 
Expreffions, of Adoration, Thank{giving, and Praife. By Alex. 
Cleeve, A. B. Vicar of Wooller, Northumberland, and Chaplain 
to the moft Noble the Marquis of Winchefter. 12mo. Pp. 11§¢ 
Robinfons, London; Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 1799. 
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* We are no friends to Sunday-fchools, which, we are convinced, have been 


* she nurferics of fanaticifm. 
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A Letter to a College Friend. 18 


‘THE objeét of this publication is fufficiently explained in the 
title-page; and it is one of thofe works which admit neither of 
analyfis nor extract. * It only remains for us, therefore, to obferve, 
that the author has performed his tafk with ability, and with great 
labour and induftry ; he has felected from the whole book of pfalms 
every paflage which applied to each particular head or fubjeét of 
his work; an attempt which no one, we believe, had ever made 
before. Prayers and fupplications, extracted from fcripture, are cer- 
tainly preferable to all others ; the language of the facred writings is 
the confecrated language of devotion ; and thofe who contribute to 
facilitate the ufe of it, by extracting correfponding paffages from 
various parts, and combining them for the purpofe of prayer, are un- 
queftionabiy entitled to public thanks and public encouragement. 





b a - 


MISCELLANIES, 





Arr. XXII. A Letter to a College Friend, relative to fome late 
Tranfa&ions of a Literary Society, at Exeter, 8vo. Cadell 
and Davies, London. 1798. 


HIS pamphlet is one of thofe productions which the perfonal 

difputes of fcholars are too often occafioning, but which ex. 
perience too fadly proves to be unavoidable in themfelves. Scholars 
quarrel as men. But then the quarrels of men become the conten. 
tions of fcholars. Having the weapon of contention always ready 
-in their hands, they wield their pen inftead of their cane, begin a 
kind of mild warfare, and appeal to the public as judges. In this 
manner has the prefent pamphieteer a¢ted. Dating his letter from 
“* Manacan Vicarage, near Hilfton,” in Cornwall, the well-known 
refidence of the Rev. Mr. Polwhele, and feeling himfelf injured by 
“ A Literary Society, at Exeter,’’ he has done what every man fo 
injured and fo feeling had a right to do. He has ftated the injury 
in a plain narrative of fa¢ts; and, though the public at large can 
have no great intereft in a private quarrel between {cholars, yet that 
very neceility of felf-vindication, which impelled the author to 
write, fhould, in pure juftice, induce us to notice what he has written, 
We thall only notice, however, fuch parts as may give our readers a 
clear idea of the quarrel, of the frivolous vanity that occafioned it, 
and of the ferious refentment that has refulted from it :— 


** As you are ftill attached to your old acquaintaince, Mr. Urban,” fays the 
letter-writer to his friend, ** you remember, I prefume, feo b/ank te’ fonnets, 
which appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine, for June, 1795. And you can- 
not have forgotten the circumftance that ‘ the fun and moon, fhining in con- 
traft,’ was the fubje&t of both. Thefe little poems were brought forward with 
the view of exhibiting the one as imitated from the other., ‘ The imitation, 
(as it was termed,) is my own; the other the property of Dr. D. of Exeter. 
But my fonnet was nota copy. It was fketched from nature, during a wes 
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walk, on the evening of January 3, 1795, at no great diftance from the vicarage j 
and it was written in blank verfe, as I had been in the habit of writing little 
long before. That thefe things were fo, the Dotior feemed at length to 
convinced, though not till the fubjet had been warmly difcuffed betweeq 
usi ‘The difcuffion, indeed, was temperate, on my part; to a gentleman, with 
whom I had lived many years, in habits of the ftricteft intimacy, | was ready 
to accede every thing but the truth. On his fide, however, there was much 
indignation and warmth. And even, when I fondly deemed that ‘the tyranny 
was overpaft,’ his anger only ceafed, to fhow itielf in menacing expre‘lions. 
It may be faid to have been {mothered up in his bofom, to blaze with new 
violence on fome future occafion ; or rather to have fubfided into a ftill and 
determined refenrment, awaiting an opportunity for an open rupture with me. 
Such a proces, in an enlightened mind, I was forry to obferve, for the fake of 
the liter@ humaniores, to fay nothing of the Doétor's friendfhip, a friendfhip 
founded, (as he profeffed,) on a long experience of my charaéter.” | 


If this reprefentation be true, as from the character of the author 
we believe it to be, and as, in common juftice, we mult believe it to 
be, till it is contradicted, ** Dr. D..of Exeter,’’ is the petty dictator 
of a petty republic, actuated with all a republican’s jealoufy of the 
merit around him, and acting with all a republican’s luft of power to 
make himfelf the Monarch of the whole. But let us proceed to the 
confummation of a quarrel, fo ridiculoufly commenced :-— 

“ The moment for breaking with me,” adds the author, “ arrived. In 1796 
were publithed the ‘Effays bya Society of Gentlemen at Exeter,’ of which 
fociety the Doétor isa member, Some ftriétures on this publication appeared 
in the European Magazine, for September, 1796, and ‘1 was charged with 
being the reviewer, in the European Magazine.’ My reply was fuch as ought tq 
have convinced the fociety, that though I had been much difpleafed with 
My. S. and was by no means gratified with the conduét of the editors, yet ] 
was fuperior to thofe fecret manceuvres, by which fome people endeavoured to 
detraét from the reputation of their enemies. But to the falfe and daring 
accufations of the Exeter club there is no end. I am this moment furprized and 
fhocked at the contents of a reply to a correfpondent, at the end of the Britith 
Critic for the laft month,” June, 1797, “ from which I colleét, that *¢ the 
Effayift on the Population of Europe’ fufpeéts me to be the reviewer of his effay ; 


in anfwer to which I can only declare, that I never yet had the honour of writing 
a fingle line for the Britifh Critic.” 


Yet on thefe furmifes, if report fpeak truth, this ‘¢ Literary 
Society’’ proceeded to the laft extreme of tyrannical violence, an 
expulfion of the author from the fociety itfelf. Well, then, may Dr. 
Pricitley exclaim, in the agony of his American repentance, that 
** Republics are lefs free than Monarchies.’? And well’ may our 
author come forward calmly to vindicate his infulted name, mildly to 
expofe this combination of infulters, and candidly to lay their whole 
proceedings before the public. We hate all tyranny, but we hate 
preensy the tyranny of our equals, and we therefore take, (till we 
hear the oppofite fide) a warm part with the injured againft the 
injurers, ‘This injured man alfo, as he fays himfelf, is— 


“A Vicar of a little parith church in Meneage, contending againft a Pre- 
bendary of the cathedral church of Exeter, ‘a poet,’ againft ‘a man of fortune ;** 


> 
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“ The effayift has been at the pains to inform us, tnat he Is A MAN OF 
teenie. (that he was onc a reviewer, } and that he has a poet FOR aX cuane. 
cca to correfpondents, at the end of the Biitith Critic, for 
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perfon drooping with indifpofition, againft the vivacity of fpirits that 
kindle from collifion; ‘ a man,’ perhaps, ‘ of parts,*’ againft genius, wit,” and 
feience. Alas! if dignities ftill triumph over ‘ conditions caft in obfcurity,” 
riches over neceffitous poetry,f and firft-rate powers of mind over moderate 
abilities ; if fuch be fo, my friend, then muft I tall. But when the competition 
of ftation and of talents fhall ceafe, if tRuru muft finally prevail, 1 fhall not 
fall, like Lucifer, never to rife again.” 





Since the preceding comments were written, the pof/cript to the 
Jetter, (compofed at the commencement of the prefent year,) has been 

t into our hands. As it difplays the urbanity of the writer’s 
mind in a moft favourable point of view, we fhall infert it at length, 
and leave our readers to form their own judgement of it :— 


“ A year and half have now elapfed, fince this letter was written. Though I 
had printed the letter, 1 determined rather to forego all felf-defence, than haftily 
publith it. I was willing to hope, that fome kind mediator might ftill compofe 
the difference between Dr. Downman and myfelf: and to a common friend I have’ 
been fince indebted, for his exertions in my favour—exertions without effceét!—I 
own, I was greatly diftrefied at the implacability of a gentleman, for whom I had 
always entertained the higheftregard. * Admitting(I exclaimed) that T had really 
imitated his fonnet, or even that I had hinted a cenfure of him in his edito:ial ca- 
pacity, (a cenfure qualified with much praife ;) is a fingle error unpardonable ? 
Are the good offices, the unremitting attentions of friendfhip, to be held of no 
weight? Are they to kick the beam, overbalanced by the preponderating load of 
one tranfgrefiion ? Is there no atonement to expiate fuch an offence? As a critic, 
it feems, I have cenfured, in a line or two, the Devon, Effays. This is my crime. 
But (to fay nothing of the praife contained in that very critique,) has the Doctor 
forgotten the many pages of applaufe, in which I have endeavoured to difplay his 
knowledge, and genius, and virtues, as a phyfician, a poct, anda man? Has he 
forgotten all my eulegies in the advertifement to the Devonfhire Poems, and in the 
poems themfelves, in my Englifh Orator, my Hiftory, and the Englith Review— 
eulogies, which came from the heart, and from the underftanding alfo? And has 
he difcharged, at once, from his mind every fentiment of regard, though all his 
letters, ((ome public, and many private,) month after month, and year after year, 
concur, in one unvaried teftimony of approbation, efteem, and affeétion? Shall a 
friendthip fupported fo long, and with fuch ardour, be facrificed for—a fong ? Dif- 
carding all partiality, has he no refpeét for my chara¢ter? Is it nothing, that 
during a refidence of ten: years in Devonfhire, 1 uniformly maintained an inter. 
courfe with the moft refpeftable perfons of my neighbourhood, and lived in har- 
mony with all? Is it nothing, that, whilft I was fingularly happy in a correfpon- 
dence with my old college acquaintance, the moft cordial and affectionate, | was 
ftill adding to the number of my friends from the converfation of the focjal day ? 
Is it nothing, that in the unremitting civilities and attentions of my parifhioners at 
Kenton, and im their public voice on one ortwo occafions, there appeared the moft 
unequivocal evidence of their regard for me as their clergyman ?—How fingular, 
indeed, is the circumftance that, though my prefence with Dr. D. and otheas, for 
fo many years, was, at leaft, inoffenfive, yet my ad/ence fhould be thus fraught 
with injury !—How ftrange, that, having folong enjoyed every comfort that fprings 
from a congeniality of mind—having parted from my friends with a heavy heart, 
and long feparated from them all, at fuch a diftance as this, and thrown into a re- 
mote, obfcure, and folitary cornerof the world, where I athoufand times deplore 
my lofs—I am rejeted even from their minds, by a fudden irrevocable fentence !” 

“Such were my refleAlions, when the following letter reached me. The hand- 
Writing I recog 1ized ; but of the contents I could form no conjeéture. I did not 
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* See Gent. Mag. for June, 1795.” 
¢ “ Such, I fuppofe, the effayiit meant to infinuate,” 
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conceive them to be friendly. 1 knea the letter was from a man whom I have 
long confidered as ray enemy—from whom I received, (if not greatly miftaken,) 
that fierceft of attacks on my Hiftorical Views—to whom I attribute the late* in. 
fulting commeats on my Hiftory—to avoid whofe perfecution in the Critical Re. 
view, I publithed the firft edition of my Local Attachment anonymoufly—and from 
whom I again expeét, whenever | appear in print, the fame harfh, unworthy 
treatment—if that unrelenting fpirit be ftill fuffered by their editors to difgrace the 
records of literature. Yet I opened the letter without the tremor of a nerve ; 
aflured, that it could never add to the feverity of my fate. But what was my 
aftonifhment when I read the following : 

‘Sir, The fociety at the Globe have direted me to inform you, that any MS. 
of yours in their cabinet fhall be left for your difpofal at Mr. Trueman’s, addrefled 
to you. 1am to add officially, that, at the laft meeting, you were unanimoufly 
expelled. A provifional expulfion was fome time fince refolved on ; and fince that 
time various circumftances have occurred, which, in their opinion, juftified the 
prefentrefolution. Youwill excufe my adding, thatany letter from you, addrefied 
to me, will be returned to the poft-office unanfwered.’ 

* B. Parr, Secretary to the Sagiety at the Globe.’ 

«« The reader may conceive my aftonifhment, when I proteft, that of the club in 
queftion I was nota member. Had I entertained the leaft fufpicion of my being 
confidered as fuch, I fhould greg | have fignified, in a formal manner, my refo- 
lution to withdraw myfelf from the fociety. But, admitting that 1 was one of the 
fociety, ought exclufion from that fociety to have taken place, without any fpecifi- 
cation of crime? JHlad* my offence been rank and cried to heaven’—with _ 
even ‘* the blackeft ftamp of hell upon it'—fhould judgement have been pafied 
without any intimation of atrial? Might not the club-pretident have gratified 
the difpofition to torture by malignant playfulnefi, and fomewhat faved appearances, 
had he furnifhed me with the articles of accufation, received my defence with a 
farcaftic ineer, and ridiculed with airy facetioufnefs every fentiment and every ex- 
preffion, till at length, (predetermined, as he was, ‘ on banifhment or death,') he 
put on the ftern cap of condemnation ? To the proceedings of the Exeter club, 
the tyranny of the bafeft ufurpation, is more than human mercy: the fierce 
Gallic democracy, in comparifon, has ‘ the fweeteft drops of heaven upon it.’ 
Obferving, for months, a myfterious filence, the club, at length, ereéted them- 
felves into judges—judges in theis own caufe ; and, with more than inquifitorial 
fecrecy, proceeded to try their culprit, unconfcious of his trial, paled fentence 
upon him for things that he knew not, and executed that fentence with the mott 
refined barbarity ! 

** I have now only toadd, with re/pec to myfelf, that, though I fuppofe the 
critique imputed to me was the caufe of the fir/ re/olution—a provifional expul- 
fion ; yet 1 have endeavoured in vain to guets at the various circumflances that 
afterwards occurred, to juftify the /econd. 

“6 pith regard -to the gentlemen ot the club,—I moft readily own myfelf miftaken 
in my ideas of Mr. Swete’s extreme unfriendlinefs towards me; and fhould be 
happy in the ig soma of making a fimilar acknowledgement to my /uppo/ed 
adverfary-in the Critical Review.f From the former gentleman I have lately re- 
ceived feveral letters of remonftrance andcxplanation :* When! annexed the draw- 
ings tothe Obfervationson the Cromlech (fays Mr. S.) 1 didit, merely by way of illuf- 
tration, notpofletiing the leaft with of havingmy vanity gratified by their publication. 
You well know, that your work wasan object I hadatheart, beyond any other. You 
alfo know, that I drew thofe three druidical reliques on a large fcale with a 
view to your hiftory ; and that, at my particular requeft, you were defired to fend 
Bonner to me, when he next came into Devon, that he might copy thofe fketches 
in his own manner, and engage with me alfo for two views of my place. Has it 





eer ee - _ 





* “ Second volume of the Hiftory.” 

+ ** Such, indeed, had one of the members intimated m the Gentleman's 
Magazine.” 

} Yet the writer, whoever he may be, is my perfonal enemy, and bears a ran- 
corous hatred againfl me. 


been 
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been owing to any retraftion on my part, that you are not polteffed, at this infant, 
of thofe three plates ?—-No: I have never, atany time, inumated to you, that I 
had receded from my intentions.*" , 

é More than fix years have now paffed, fince Mr. S. promifed me his drawings. 
But of drawings on a large fcale, I recolleét nothing. I always underftood that his 
drawings for the hiftory -+ were to be engraved on the fame feale as thole of the 
club-book. Let me afk, then, whether it was not natural, on the publication of 
his drudical reliques, todeem Mr. S. guilty of a breach of promife? I had no in- 
timation of his intention to publifth them ; nor, when publifhed, could I account 
for their appearance. Not that 1 have accufed Mr. S. of a breach of promife. 
Under the imprefiion, that he had uted me unworthily, I dropped a hint or two, 
expredive of my feelings, in the notes and poftfeript co the firft volume of my hif- 
tory. But I prefumed not to call in queftion, his tafe, his ingenuity, his good- 
nefs of heart.—It was a harmlefs foible, only congetted often with the moft bril- 
liant talents, that I flightly touched upon—I mean, literary vanity. In fhort, 
conceiving Mr. S. to be the chief inftrument of the late arbitrary proceedings of 
the elub, I was induced to publifh afew little ftri¢tures, which | thould otherwife 
have fupprefied. He tells me, however, that he * was not the chief inftrument.’ 
— 1 withed you (fays he)t to be apprized of thofe proceedings, ere they tended to 
exclufion, that, ifit was in your power, you might exculpate yourfelf from the 
heavy charges which had been brought againft you: And when we proceeded 
for the firft time to ballot for your expulfion, the recolle¢tion of paft friendfhip rofe 
firong upon my mind, and inftigated one farther exertion in your favour. ‘Thus, 
then, I yet remained your friend.’ With the feelings this avowal muft excite, I 
would with to clofe my poftfcript ; affuring Mr. 8. of my difpotition to cherith, in 
his favour, allthe fentiments of benevolent regard ; and welcoming (though we 
fhall never meet again) that forgivenefs which is moft native to his heart—and 
which can anly accord with the philanthropy of a man of tafte, the urbanity of a 
gentleman, and the charity of a chriftian!” 


Arr. XXIII. The Lawfulne/s of Defenfive War, upon Chriftian 
Principles, impartially confidered. By aClergyman of the Church 
of England. Pp. 24. Price 6d. Sold by the Bookfellers, 

London. 1798. 


THIS we confider as one of the moft peftilent little pamphlets that 
has lately fallen into our hands—we fay /ate/y ; as the proiecution of 
Paine, ‘and perfons of & fimilar defcription, (together with other 
caufes,) was obferved to operate like & fpell, in “ chaining up the 
—" of the Jacobins, and petrifying even the pens in their 

nds, 

But, though they dared not to ftand forward in the face of day, 
and, ftill braving what they deemed perfecution, proclaim their opi- 
nions with all the foolhardinefs of fanaticifm ; yet many of them have 
muttered fedition from their lurking-holes, and fcattered, in dark 
corners, the feeds of anarchy. With thefe, we fcruple not to clafs 
this Clergyman of the Church of England, whofe principles may 
prove doubly pernicious to fociety, from their being produced under 
the veil of religion. ‘The tendency of the publication will, at once, 
appear, from the extraéts which we proceed to lay before our readers :—- 


@uneee 





* “ Dated April 21, 1798. 

“+ See Profpeétus, publifhed in 1793. ‘ Old Houfe at Oxton,’ * New Houfe at 
Oxton’—Inftead of one large plate for the werk, Mr. Swete preferred feveral on a 
fmaller fcale ; fuch as thofe introduced into the fociety volume.” 

+ “In his letter of April2), 1798.” 


* There 
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«© There are many who argue with fuch a degree of {pecioufiels and Pplaufibility 
in behalt of defentive war, that even good men are led into the perfuafion, that it 
as jultifiable for Chriftians to engage in it, for the fafety and defence of their country, 
families, hbe ity, civil rights, &c. and to fave them‘elves from being deltroyed by 
the r enemies.”"-—** The following pages are delizned as an humble endeavour to 
obviate the prejudices of thofe who lincerely delire to arrive at the knowledve of 
the truth, but have ftumbling-blocks thrown in their way by the advocates of thofe 
ideal virtues, which have lon dezzled and deluded mankind by their falfe glare 
and tinfel iplendour,”—** rhe Jews praétifed wars under a law from Heaven; 
but, by its being now taken away, Divine Provicence feems to fini fy, that the 
power once granted to that peculiar people is now refumed by that Being, who has 
the fole right of delesating fuch authority to mortals; and, that every one who 

affumes it, without being in like manner authorized, can be regarded in no other 
Jight than as a trangre! for ot the divine law, and an encroacher on the prerogative 
of the Creator.” 


‘The King of Great-Britain, then, who profecutes the war, with. 
out any fach authority from Heaven, (as our author thinks,) ** is, 
thereby, a tranfgreffor of the divine law, and an encroacher on the 
prerogative of the Creator.”’ 


* Antichriit, to whom it was given to make war, is the dire€t oppofer of the 
Prince of Peace, the Saviour of men; and, therefore, is very emphatically flyled, 
the Deitroyer —And all who maintain this truly Antichriflian doétrine of the law- 
fiulnels of war, do thereby prove, that ho wever they may differ, in other relpects, 
from the Romith church, their detcent is from one common parent, aad that they 
are certainly not the fubjects of the Prince of Peace.” 

, 


We here perceive all the equivocation of the genuine Jacobin.— 


* The love of our country is a plea frequently urged in favour of the lawfulnefs 
of war, and as an excufe tor engaging in hoftilities : but what is the love of our 
country, if oppoled to the law of Chriit, but a blind and felith attachment to that 
particle of earth on which we firit drew our firit breath, and on which we happen 
to live."——* Humanity forbids me to delire, that any one might be feduced by 
alluring promiles and fpecious pretences, into the commidfion of enormities, at the 
bare mention of which my feu! fhudders with horror, that I may remain ealy and 
fecure in my poflefions ! And how would my heart bleed, and my mind be ago- 
nized, at the thought of my poorer neighbour's being dragged from his much-l ved 
home on my account; unw ihagly forced trom the few comforts he is bletled witt 
—!rom the mott plealiog profpedts and engagements of life—the embraces of his 
dear wife and children, dearer, pe thaps, to him than all this world could betlow 
without them—t> leave a innocent and delightful tafk of labouring for their tup- 
port, and be forced into the field of flaughter ; that I may be {plendidly attended, 
and clothed in purple ott trne linen, and fare femptuoully— ——though he who 
died for the falvation of us both, and whofe difciple I profefs myfelf to be, had 
not where to reit his head; and, when he laid down his life, was obliged to the 
charty of a Jew for a fepulehre to fhelter him fromthe infult of his enemies, The 
fove of our country is, too often, made a {pecious pretence for indulging our 
ambition. It ferves as a maik, to cover the pride and dilcontents of one, the 
tyraany and haughtinefs of another, and the interefted felfifine!fs of all. It is, in 
fact, but a popular name for an immoderate felf-love, difguifed under the fair, 
but falle character, of an ardent defire for the gencral welfare of our {cllowe 
countrymen.” 


And what is this univerfal philanthropy which our author boafts, 
bat amafk to cover his own difcontent and ambition ? What is the 
heart that bleeds’’—* the mind agonized”’? with his poor neighbour’s 
diitretles, but an inftrument to excite the murmurs of difaffection, and 
to detach the love of his fellow-fubjects from the mildeit and beft of 


Kings ? Does this benevolent Clerg gyman fuppofe that his aim could 
be 
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be effeSted without deluging the land with blood ? No—but, amidft 
the flaughter of millions, his liberal philofoy phy w ould bid him extend 
his views to future ages, and triumph in the ha ip pinels of generations 
vet unborn. ‘Thus, ‘ wever, he proceeds, in the fame train of 
affeted fenfibility, as aman, and of pretended confcientioufnefs as a 


Chrittian :- 


“ Fora nation to fend its thowfands into the feild of battle, or into a foreiga 
who, otherwile, wight become the invaders, is Cone 


. . 
land, to yneet thofe enemies, 
h is on vy fuppofed an d 


mitting 2 real and certain evil, in order to avoid that whi 
uncertain.”’—="* We are itruck with eflonifhmens, to fee men, under a profetlion 
of Chriftianity, in all the tinfel = ip of military parade, Leding ’ South chest if Te 
fpettive legions againit cac h other, and contending, even to death, dor jome trifling 
objett—— ad attempting to ji ify their conduct under the {pecious plea of 
necty ity.”” 


Here he alludes to an expre! fion which he, himfelf, has been forced, 


by authority, toufe, ina prayer to the Deity ---we mean, * juft sad 
neceffary war.’? If he could not concur with agg epi in the opi- 


nion of ** the juftnefs and neceflity;’ of the war, he ought to have re. 


figned his gown, and, retiring, in filence, from the church, have left 


his place tor thofe who may be more worthy of cnjoy ing its emolu. 


ments. It was not for him to launch out his anathemas againtt his 
loyal brethren, who may have manifeited their zeal againit the infidel 
armies, by confecrating the banners of victory, or the itandard around 
which we are to rally, in fupport of all good government, and of 
f true religion and virtue !’’— 


“ Who (fays he) can avoid being fhocked at beholding the crofs, once the em 
blem of peace and reconciliation to the fons of men, now uled to excite, in their 
bofoms, thofe diabolical tempers, from which the Lamb of God laid down his 
life to fave us And to heighten the on _ ame » (Oh p more than folly and 
madneis '\ the preachers of Ch riflianity pitc r then tents under the banners of the 
detty wing ingel, ana ftimulating thole ides bi ndly rely on ther n for faving if. 
Rruétion. to deeds. at the bare mention of which the heart of humanity recoils, 
and which fill their unhappy country with widows and orphans! Who can think 
of thefe things without lamenting the infatuation, ignorance, and delufion of the 
prelent rece of Chriftians, and dreading the aweful effeéts of fuch an apottafy from 
the religion of peace ! And fhall we fee our tellow-creatures finking, by thoulands, 
mito the gulph of error and deitruction, and not extend our arm to lave thole whe 


ate yet within our reach 2” 


What arrogance and prefumption ! The effervefcence of a proud 
fpirit having {pent itfelf in apoltrophes, our author calmly returns to 


his fop hifms. — 


‘ It moy be difficult to draw the line between defenfive war and that coercion 
whi h the civil moyviitrate fhould exercife to retrain the unruly from difturbing the 
peace of their feliow-crtrzens.” (A fulpicious word by the way.) ‘* So hath it 
Deen obferved ; - anc it may be difficult to thofe w ho futlerthemfelves to be governed 
by erroneous principles. If we allow that the civil magiitrate has a right, on fome 


occalions, to difpote of the lives of his fubjeéts, it will, then, be dithculs : but, 


if we fer afide that ufurped power over human life, which he mortal can juitly 
afflume, the difficulty vanifhes in a moment. Here are fixed the limits of marfs 
authority : § Thou fhalt not kill.”’—** If man appears not to be endued with any 
divine authority to take away the life of men, what can juttify the deftroying of 
thoufands. uncondemned by any human law ?”—* A /ailor, in an engagement, 


aving difcharged one of the guns, was firuck with the thought; ‘ What, if that 


ball has killed a man?’ The thought kept fuch poffeflion of his mind, that he was, 
ever 
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ever after, unable to do a fimilar action.” This hand (may the young /o/d/er 
exclaim) is yet uoftained with human blood—Dut when I return from the field, 
(if ever I do return,) can I expeét to enjoy this comfortable refle€tion ?- No—the 
con{cioufnels of murder may weigh me down to the earth—my bufy tpirit, even 
in fleep, may, in horrid vitions, be acting, over again, the fatal deeds !!!” 


Is not this enough to throw a damp upon the fpirits of our foldiers 
and failors, among whom many hundreds of the pamphlet before us, 
have, no doubt, been induftrioully circulated ? We fcarcely expected 
that the writer would have been fo audacious as to apply his prin. 
ciples to prattical ufe. Such, however, hath he done in the poft- 
fcript—advifing the Britifh foldiery to day doaun their arms, and 
leave the war, we fuppofe, to “ ufurpers,”? and their blood-thirity 
fi llowers :-— 

* Should thefe pages fall into the hands of any of thofe miftaken men who are 
engaged in what is terined the fervice of their country, they are requefled to favour 


them with a ferious perufal.’—** Happy would he efteem himtelf to become the 
inftrument of awakening, in their hearts, thofe latent fuggeftions, which, if attended 


oOo 


to, would lead them to /ay afde the weapons of carnal warfare.” 


Let us afk this dogmatical writer, whether our Saviour ever inter- 
fered with the military eftablifhment of the Roman government, or 
any government upon earth; or, rather, whether himfelf and his 
difciples did not, on all occafions, enforce obedience to the ruling 
powers ? When the foldiers afked John the Bapuft, “ what they 
fhould do?” he faid unto them, ** Do violence to no man, neither 
accufe any falfely, but be content with your wages.”’ (Luke iii. 4.) 
Here the Baptitt is fo far from difapproving, that he condefcends to 
regulate the ofice and employment ot the foldiers. And are we not 
acquainted with the *€ pevour soLpier of Cornelius??? (Acts x, 
7.) We fhall only add, that this little traét was printed in Corn- 
wall, and printed with a view to the accommodation of the poorer 
clafles ot the people ; fince the paper is of an inferior quality, and a 
great deal of matter is here compreiled within a very fimall compafs. 
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Art. I. Lloyd's Letter to the Anti-Facchin Reviewers. 
$vo. Price 1s. Arch, Gracechurch Street, London. 


1799- 


N this Letter, Mr. Lloyd charges us with an unfair review 
of his Edmund Oliver. He cenfures us for reprefenting 
him as a political Jacobin, and contends, that our con- 
ftruction of that portion of his book, on which we founded 
our opinion, is uncandid, and our reafoning inconclufive. 
We ailerted in that review, that though Mr. Lloyd appears 
friendly to the Chriftian religion, and is, in feveral points, 
wiat 
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what he profeffes himfelf, an Anti- Godwin; yet, in others, 
he agrees with that vifionary theorift, Maurice, the MENTOR 
of the piece, reprobates the profeflion of a foldier as, in its 
general principle, wicked, cruel, and flavifh. Edmund 
Oliver, after a courfe of proflig ACY , and a difappointment in 
love, had enlifted in the army, in which fituation he was 
found by his friend Maurice, who, as the mouth-piece of 
the author, promulgates the following opinion and fentiments 
on war, and the military profeflion :— 


« But firft, Edmund, let me extricate you from this dete/fable 
profeffion. You, my Sicoll: difeuifed in the badge of flavery and 
cruelty ! my heart turns fick at the fight. 

* You do not mean, Edmund, to enroll yourfelf among thofe who 


fell themfelves to flaughter their fellow-men, to {laughter beings 


whom you have never feen, and who have done you no injury ! 

« A juft caufe is difgraced by fuch uajuf? means of defending it; 
AND THUS TO PROSECUTE AN UNJUST CAUSE IS THE VERY 
CLIMAX OF HUMAN DEPRAVITY ! ware my Edmund, it cannot 
be, that you will wear the garb of /A/fematic and deliberate murder, 
of carnage by wholefale ? Are you to sani one of the ravagers of 
this beautiful earth ? Are you going forth to defolate provinces, and 
to introduce. fire and fword where peace and happinefs formerly 
dwelt ? Does your heart no longer own the cloquence of the orphan’s 
te: Ms the widow’s pleading—are you quite callous ? 

« Be merciful, be merciful, Charles, (cried he,) you will drivé 
me to defperation. 

‘© Come, then, with me, Edmund, and be releafed from this 
company of EARTHLY FIENDS.”” 


On this paflage we made the following obfervations :— 


© Tt would be a degradation of reafoning to employ it in anfwering 
this declamatory rant. Indeed, Mr. Charles Lloyd, you are a very 
young political arguer ; you know very little of £ the hift tory of man. 
kind, or of the principl ‘s of human nature, otherwife you would 
have perceived, that while human paflions continue as they are, ethe 
means of national defence, as well as of individuals, will be neceffary. 
The feeblenefs of your arguments prevents us, who do not think this 
war an unjuft canfe, from being mortified, that our opinicns are not 


fanctioned by the authority of your approbation, Mr. Charles L nied ° 


To thefe remarks Mr. Lloyd replies in his Letter :—* In- 
deed, Meflrs. Reviewers, you mult be very fhort-fighted, if 
you fuppofe that [ could, for a moment, have doubted of the 
neceflity of wars.” Certainly, whether fhort- fighted, or long- 
fighted, we not only fuppofed, but were convinced, that he 
doubted the necefflity of wars, becaufe he calls war, in general, 
Without any qualification, * unjuft means ;”” by adinittin ig the 

neceflity 
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neceflity he contravenes his own imputation of injuftice ; fo 
that the amount of our fhort-fightednefs is, that we did not 
forefee he would contradict himiclf. We certainly did eo 
agree with Mr. Lloyd on the fubjeét of war in general : 

think the fyitem of morals which he inculcates by no means 
favourable to the higheft exertions of human virtuc. In Ed- 
mund Oliver, as he obferves in his Letter, the obje& is * to 
recommend patience and forbearance, and all the long train 
of negative and Chriltian virtues, rather than fortitude and 
energy, and intelleét, and benevolence—and all the /purious 
pre gery of pride, by a mifnomer of the Godwinian fchool, 
h ed with epithets they ill deferve.” Though, by no 


r of the Godwinian fchool, we are very far from think- 
ing fortitude, energy, intellect, and benevolence, the pro- 
geny of pride; and, though we believe ourfelves to be as 
found and rati Chriftians Mr. Lloyd, we think that 
fort: nde, energy, tC) CC, are much higher exertions 
of virtue than | and forbearance, and much more 
beneficial ¢ iety 5 and that patience and forbearance, 
unlels pi ed by fortitude or benevolence, and guided by 


intellect, id no virtues at all. We thall here quote to Mr: 
Lloyd the words of a writer, who, though he reprobates his 
abufe of war and foldiers, exprelies his approbation of feveral 
parts of his work. Dr. Bitlet, {peaking on this fubjcéct,* 
makes the following remarks :— 


‘© We think that the virtue and pchigvon which he inculcates, has 
too much fufferance and too little energy ; not paffive, but active qua- 
lities, produce the welfare ot fociety. Our Saviour did not merely 
endure, he performed ; he not only bore evil, but did good. The 
very good that he did, thewed, that not mere endurance, but ation, 
was his object. In healing the fick, giving fight to the blind, 
ftrength to the — hearing to the deaf, he evidently intended that 
thefe men fhould act. Why impart, or reftore power, except for the 
fake of active operation ? And what fort of attive Operation would be 
molt agreeable to a wife and benevolent being ? Certainly that which 
prevented matt mifery, and conferred mott ‘hi ippinefs. Refiftance to 
evil, very frequently, in this view, becomes an active Operation, that 
muft be approved of by a benevolent and wife Being. Benevolence 
mult with the evil to be prevente J, and wifdom muft tee that vigorous 
refiitance is the only ettectual way to oppole thofe evils that are 
attempted by the wi icked. As lon g as there are bad paffions, bad 
actions well enfue, and, unlefs oppofed, will overwhelm the world 
with mifery.  ‘Thofe who endeavour, from the Chriftian religion, to 
deduce the dottrines of fufferance inftead of refiftance, muft argue 
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® See ** Miftorical Magazine,” for April, 1799. 
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from a narrow view of particular paflages, inftead of the comprehenfiye 
confideration of the whole fyitem of precepts and examples.”’ 

Mr. Lloyd fays, in his Letter,— 

“| difapprove of all war; I would have as little to do with it 
as may be, leit I thould incur fome individual ftain; it is the child 
of human fr: lilty, and even exceeds its parent in def rmity : : but while I 
do this, I doubt not, nor have Lever doubted, (let modern democrats 
fay what they pleafe,) of the relative expediency and neceflity of the 
¢ war with che regicides.’ 


In the Anti-Jacobin Review we delivered an opinion that 
Edmund Oliver abujed the war with regicides. The grounds 
of this opinion were his own words, efpecially thofe which 
we have marked in capitals. We conccived what he termsan 
unjuft caufe, was actually the war which we are now carrying 
on with the regicides. The time in which he reprefents Ed- 
mund Oliver as acting was a period fubfequent to the preva- 
lence of the new philofophy of Godwin and others. The 
foldiers, among whom he deicribes Edmund as being enlitted, 
were Britith foldiers. The only war in the profecution ot 
which Britith foldiers have been employed in the period exhi- 
bited by Mr. Lloyd has been the war with the regicides. In 
faying that foldiers Jz employed projecute an unjujt caufe, we 
concluded him to maintain that this war with the regicides is 
unjutt. We refer to himfelf whether his words did not juftify 
that conclufion. 

We are happy to find, by his own declaration, that his 
meaning was diametric: ily oppofite to what his words appeared 
fo plainly to convey ; and with many of the fentiments con- 
tained in his explanation we perfectly concur. ‘The political 
creed (as far as we underftand it) promulgated in this Letter 
is certainly very far removed from Jacobinifm and Repubii- 
canifm. It, indced, enforces the doctrine of paflive obedicnce 
and non-refiftance. His moral creed, alfo, as promulgated both 
in Edmund Oliver and in the Letter, tends to make its votaries 
paflive, rather than aétive, beings. Both, however, appear 
to arife from a religious held, which may be productive 
of many good and beneficent aétions. 

We now, from Mr. L loy'd’s account of himfelf, and from 
the report of others, conceive him to be a man w ell- affected 
towards the conftitution, although ftriking paffages of Edmund 
Oliver had given us a different opinion. The prefent Letter 
does honour to the writer’s heart, although it contains no 
arguments to prove, that the Anti-Jacobin review of Edmund 
Oliver is not juitified by the work itfelf. 

The Critical Review of this Letter gives us the fatisfaCtion 
to obferve, that our ftrictures on it have not been unfelt. 


The 
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The Critical abufes us. Were the old Analytical to rife 
from the dead, we make no doubt it would do the fame. 
Omnes hi metuunt odere. 
Long may we be fo hated and feared ; when the dread and 
hatred of fuch men fhall ceafe, we fhall begin to fear that we 


have relaxed in the performance of our duty, and are no 
longer the ftrenuous and fuccefsful expofers of Jacobinifim. 





Art. II. The Beauties of the Anti-Facobin, or Weekly 


Examiner. 


AVING already reviewed this work in a former volume,* 

it only remains for us to take fome brief notice of the 

fcurrilous attack made on the editor by the conductors of that 

low wretched publication, entitled The Analytical Review. 

In the number for April laft, (Pp. 395,) the conductor, who is 

— to be a Diffenting Minifter, thus exprefles him- 
felf— 


“¢ To the editor of thefe Beauties we have nothing to fay. His 
notes are few and impudent; and,‘in his prefatory advertifement, he 
adopts the deteflable morality—of the correfpondent whofe fignature 
is Cato.” 

That any morality is detefable, in the eyes of a man who, 
to judge from the direct tendency of his labours, would, were 
his powers equal to his malignity, which, thank heaven ! is 
far from being the cafe, corrupt the minds of the people, and 
fubvert the flablifhments of every defcription, will be eafily 
credited. But the immorality of this minitter of AZammon will 
be beft difplayed by an extra@ from the letter which he reviles 
as deteftable. Caro, contending again{t Mucrus, that the pre- 
fent times are not more virtuous than the paft, obferves— 


‘‘ T fear, indeed, that a great and alarming increafe of infidelity— 
that a growing profligacy of manners, particularly evidenced by the 
moft frequent, flagrant, fhamelefs, and aggravated violations of the 
nuptial tie—that the fcandalous indecency with which our ha/f 
dreffed females, (to the difgrace of their fathers and hufbands, as well 
as their own,) prefent themfelves, without a bluth, to the public eye ; 
I fear, Sir, that thefe confiderations alone muft decide the queftion 
againil the prefent age, even if we could plead an amendment in re- 
gard to the vices of drunkennefs, gaming, and duelling.”’ 





* VoL. Il. P. 302. 


The 
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The whole letter breathes the fame fpirit, and is evidently 
the production of a writer who has the interefts of religion 
and morality neareft to his heart. But, we acknowledge, ‘that 
the practices which he deprecates as vices, are, by the more 
enlightened difciples of the Godwinian and W% all? onecroftian 
fchool, confidered in a very different point of view. The 
modern philofophift, like the Cupid of the poet, 


ce 





at fight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies.”” 


By Ais liberal mind, female incontinence, we know, is 
regarded as an effort of nature to liberate herflelf from ‘the 
galling trammels of tyranny and prieficraft; the promifcuous 
intercourfe of the fexes, according to his creed, is a civic 
virtue, tending to produce a general fraternization of the 
totality ¢ of citizens in a ftate, by the beft poflible means, a 
thorough contempt for odlaes eftablifhments, a total difregard 
of all illiberal prejudices, and a paflive, or rather active, obedi- 
ence to the only true Deity, REASON, aptly repretented, in 
the cathedral of Paris, by a naked proftitute. “The Reviewer 
is evidently of this fe hool, and therefore his conduct has, at 
leaft, the merit of confiflency 3 ; and, when he throws off his 
matk, as in the prefent inflance, no danger is to be appre- 
hended from his exertions. He is only to be dreaded when he 
aflumes the cant of his feet, and profefles to be /:lera/ ic his 
conceilions to his opponents, political and religious. But, as 
this very feldom happens, his means of injury are, forta- 
nately, as circum{cribed as his powers. We fhould, there- 
fore, leave the grovelling animal to wallow, undifturbed, in 
the mire of Jacobinifm, did we not feel it a duty to hold him 
up in his true colours, and entertain a hope that fome of his 
very few readers may poflibly be reclaimed. 

Having reprefented this man as deeply impregnated with 
revolutionary principles, it behoves us to adduce fome proof 
of the juftice of our reprefentation. A fhort extract from 
the number before us will fuffice for the purpofe :— 


*‘ Arguing upon St. Paul’s pofition, that the magiltrate is the 
minifter of God to the people for good, when the good is inferior to 
the evil, he is the minifter of God for ewi/, When the good is only 
equal to the evil, he is the minifter of God neither for the one, nor 
for the other. The good, therefore, muft fairly preponderate, other. 
wife the end of government is not anfwered ; i” awhich eal refifance 
ti not only juftifiable, but highly expedient! 11 p, 376 


Now, whenever this critic has occafion to fpcak of the 
exiting government of the country, his language is fuch as 
NO. XII, VOL, III. O clearly 
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clearly proves his opinion to be that the good is greatly over- 
balanced by the ev:/; and he labours hard to imprefs the 
fame fentiment on the minds of his readers. Of courfe, the 
prefent is the period at which, according to him, refiftance is 
not only juftifiable, but highly expedient! But the principle 
which he here lays down, however it may be calculated to 
anfwer his purpofe, and we admit that it is fo, in a very great 
degree, can lay no claim to originality ; for it is nothing more 
nor lefs than the holy right of infurreéction, fo pompoutty 
afferted, fome years ago, by that compound of vanity and 
ignorance, La Fayette, and fince fo fuccefsfully afferted by the 
revglutionifts of France! 

The impudence, afcribed by the Reviewer to the Editor of the 
Beauties, is difplayod in fome anecdotes related of fome of 
his Jacobinical brethren, alluded to in the work, and having 
for their objeét, what ever conftitutes an unpardonable offence, 
in the eyes of the sect, the eftablifhment of TRUTH. 


7 — = ——— = ee ee Se ee eee eee ee 
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Art. III. | The Libertines: A Novel. 2 Vols. Price 17s, 
Robinfons, London, 1798. 


Spe profeffed obje&t of thefe volumes is to expofe the 
vices and enormities committed by Popith religionitts, 
efpecially thofe connected with the Inquifition. 

The author appears to have devoted a great part of his time 
and attention to the perufal of the private lives of male and 
female refidents in convents, and to the official proceedings of 
the Inquifition. 

Thefe numerous and various accounts he has joined together 
in this work ; but whether it be that there is too great a 
multiplicity of perplexed and confufed tales, that the author 
does not poflefs {kill to arrange his materials in fuch a way as 
to make them eafily underftood, that we are not competent to 
the tafk of unravelling intricacies, and comprehending varie- 
ties, or that we have not beftowed fufficient labour on this 
performance, we confefs ourfelves unequal to the tafk of 
giving an analyfis of the fables. ‘The general feope, however, 
we could very eafily perceive to be, tlat the debaucherics, 
adultery, rapes, and inceft ; the thefts, houfe-breakings, robbe- 
ries, and murders ; the frauds, perjuries, and forgeries ; in 
fhort, every crime committed in Spain and Portugal, arofe 
from priefts, monks, nuns, and inquifitors. From the be- 
ginning to the end, as far as we soa fee, not a fingle aét ot 
wickednefs is committed, without, * as Scrub phrafes it,” 
a pricit 














The Libertines. 


ieft being at the bottom of it. The author, in his eager- 
hn to deferibe thefe perfons as fupremely depraved, profli- 
te, and abandoned to every principle of religion and morality, 
afcribes to them greater efficacy than even their moft bigotted 
yotaries conceive them to poflefs.. They are almoft omnifcient 
and omniprefent, at leaft, they move with fuch velocity as we 
have not read of fince our juvenile days, when we devoured, with 
the moft earneft avidity, the hiftories of their Ogres and their 
boots, that carried them feven leagues at one ftride, and are 
as early in all their intelligence as if there were troops of 
fairies to inform them inftantaneoully what is going on in 
the moft diftant quarters. A celerity of motion and percep- 
tion we once molt implicitly admired, when read in Mother 
Goofe’s Tales. We are far from thinking monafteries and 
convents friendly to religion and morality, or inquifitions jult 
and merciful tribunals, but we think the writer mu(ft h: ve 
exaggerated the enormity even of the intentions or wiihes of 
the perfons whom he holds up to reprobation, much more 
their actual profligacy, becaufe no one could have aétually 
committed fuch a variety and multiplicity of crimes. ‘This 
mode of reprefenting men as either angels or devils is a great 
deal eafier than the exhibition of mixed charaéters. It re- 
quires no nice obfervation of the fhades of virtue and vice, 
no accuracy of difcernment, .no fagacity of penetration. 

Some may, perhaps, think, that the intention of this ex- 
travagant defcription i is, through the fides of bad profeflors, to 
wound religion herfelf. We do not conceive this to be the 
author’s obje&t, he appears to write from a fancy that delights 
in horror on the one hand, and is not averfe from lafcivious 
pictures on the other. The pleafure of the painting feems to 
be his chief object. For the fake of horror we have all the 
ufual machinery of fubterraneous caverns, vaulted recciles, 
old caftles, tremendous towers, difmal fore(ts, frightful vifions, 
coffins, fkelétons, racks, ferenuns, &e. Bec. &c. For the 
pleafurable part we have a particularity of detail that fuper- 
fedes the neceflity of much exercife to the fancy. 

In fpeaking of this work, the Critical Reviewers confider 
it as a laudable defign to expofe— 
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“Thofe monttrous alliances of tyranny and fuperftition, which 
have nearly reached the clofe of the eightee nth century, without being 
formally abolifhed. From fome incidents related in thofe accounts, 
afable has been conftru¢ted, which trongly intcrefts the mind, and has 
4 powerful tendency to promote an attachment to the milder fy{tem 
of ecclefiaitic difcipline, which has diftinguified our church fince the 


Reformation.” 
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We by no means agree with the Reviewers, that a fable 
has been conftruéted which interefts the mind. We cannot 

erceive, indeed, that any fable has been conftruted ; we 
think the work a jumble of extravagant ftories. If the eccle- 
fiaftic fyftem of our country have no better argument to fup- 

ort it than thofe recommended by the Critical Reviewers, its 
Pate would be much nearer the probable accomplifhment ot 
wifhes which they and their friends have fo long and often 
manifefted. 

The author is apprehenfive that an analogy may be difco- 
vered, in different fcenes and paflages, to the romance of the 
Monk: the Critical Reviewers acquit his performance of 
fuch a likenefs ; but, fay they, in ‘point of entertainment, this 
novel is equal, while it is far fuperior, i in moral tendency, to 
that sinialer 4 work. What the notions of the Critical Re- 
viewers are, refpecting moral tendency, we cannot deter- 
mine. The morality ot this work, confifting chiefly of mect- 


‘ings between Inquifitors and fair ladies, Friars and Nuns, we 


have not been able to difcover! Our opinion is, that the 
moral tendency of both is the fame ; but that, extrav agant as 
the «« Monk” is, it is beyond the Libertines” in point of 
amufement. 





ArT.1V. Romances. » J. D’'Ifracli. 8vo. Price 6s. 
Cadell — Davies. 1799. 


E have, in a former Number, given our opinion con- 
cerning the abilities and literature of this writer; and 
though we cenfured fome partic ular parts and doétrines of his 
Vaurien, we approved of it in general as a meritorious work. 
In his former production, mor: al and political fatire were the 
molt diftinguifhing features; in the prefent, the pathetic 
chiefly predominates. 

Three romances are prefented to us in this, volume. The 
mott interefting is the firft, entitled “* Mejnoun and Leila.”— 
Mejnoun and Leila are in love with each other to diftra€tion. 
Leila is, by her father, compelled to marry a man of the 
highett merit, but whém fhe cannot regard with any affection. 
Her diftrefs is increafed by her conviétion of the excellence of 
her hufband’s charaGer.* Mr. D’I, very happily imitates tne 


~ ee ee ee ee 





* ‘This is by no means a new {fituation. Altamont, the huh and 
of Califta, in The Fair Penitent—the hatband of Julia de Roubigne 
and Manzethu:, are of the fame kind, 


flowery 
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flowery redundant ftyle, and the figurative language, of Eaftern 
nations. 

As a fpecimen of the work we fhall feleét a part of a letter 
from Leila to Mejnoun, after her marriage to Ebufelan : 


« And thou liveit! thou liveft, Mejnoun! and thy Leila can 
never be thine! But think not fhe is another’s ! Behold me married, 
eta widowed virgin! Refpeét this myfterious avowal. Should the 
riygl be parched with the thirft that confwmes him, he fhall not tafte 
the fountain whofe pure waters never ran but for thee. The bril- 
the pearl is flill in its fhell, and it is guarded by my life. But thy 
rival is gentle: ah! it is this which afflicis me. Oh! that he were 
but a ty rant, that I might complain! Oh that Icould hate! Yes, 
Ebafelan is worthy of thy affection. With him I fhould be grateful ; 
but my heart, laeerated from thine, has loft one of its virtues, and it 
can fearcely feel gratitude for him to whom I owe every thing 1n life ; 
every thing but thyfeli, 

“ How ofte n I difmifs my maidens to fit alone; and, as the eve- 
ning fteals over the dufky air, picture thee in the forms that play 
among the clouds. T hen, loft in thought, I feem to view the defert 
thou treadeit, the grey fands, the brown rocks; and as a fhadow 
runs along, variable and quick, that fhadow to mine eyes is thy ret. 
lefs form. I gaze on fome vait mountain; I fee thee on its point ; 
then the mountain melts into a vapour, and thou art for ever {nat hed 
from mine eyes ! Oh, then I weep and weep! Then I feel every 
thorn that rankles in thy hermit feet. I fhrink in every blaft that 
parches thy folitary form. Often as thy tears fall on thy face, be 
affured mine too is covered w - tears. How often do I change the 
neckerchief, wet with weeping ! How often do I refufe my meat when 
I think thou art without aliment ! 

“¢ Tt will not avail to tell thee how I became the wife of another! 
An unjuit father reproached me ; a heart-broken mother fat befide 
me; an amiable youth prayed to me. I had no friend! A recital, 
Mejnoun! Ebufelan became my hufband !—My father and my mo. 
ther live! Doft thou curfe an affectionate daughter ? ? Believe me, I 
fought todie ; but nature was more powerful than I ; and thou know. 
eft how my heart is tender. Canft thou blame a tendernefs that makes 
me adore thee? I feel for thee, I felt for them! Mott miferable of 
my fex !—alike the victim of obedience or difobedience !’’ 


The Critical Reviewers, in their remarks upon thefe Ro- 
mances, exhibit a very {triking proof of the brilliancy of their 
wit, and the delicacy of their tafte and fentiments. Lycidas, 
a fhepherd, being in love with Amaryllis, defcribes the power 
of paffion and virtuous fentiment in he ‘ightening the pleafures 
of mere fenfe. ‘ Souls of chaftity!” fays he, ‘when ye 
meet ye know yourfelves worthy of cach other ; your firft em- 
brace is the prelude of eternal confidence, and your voluptu- 
culnefs is in proportion to your virtue !” “ [t is rather ex- 

O03 traordinary,” 
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traordinary,” fays the Reviewer, ‘that Lyctdas did not learn this 
leffon from one of his OLD GOATS!” Thisis the firft time we 
have heard that goats are teachers of the energy of virtue ; or 
the be(t formers of fouls of chattity. We agree, however, 
with the Reviewer in thinking, that the adventure of the two 
fwans might have been as well omitted. 

We are forry to obferve that Mr. D’Ifraeli has charged the 
writer of the article Romance, in the Scotch Encyclopedia, 
with having borrowed his account of that kind of writing. 
On comparing the accounts we find that there is no founda- 
tiun for the accufation. Mr. D’Ifracli’s obfervations are 
lively and ingenious; thofe of the other writer judicious and 
profound. The faé& evidently is, the Scotch writer is not 
indebted to Mr. D’Ifraeli. A!!owing the latter gentleman 
full credit for. his abilities, perfe€tly comprehending their 
nature and extent, we mutt fay, he greatly over-rates them, 
if he think that the critic in queition, a gentleman of moft 
refpectable literary talents, could be under the fmalleft ne- 
ceflity of borrowing trom his article. 

We here cannot refrain from remarking, that we have 
frequently heard « harges ot this kind made by lively forcign- 
CTS, with great volubility, again{ft our countrymen ; charges 
pi va facie improbable, it being by no means likely that i 
found learning and reafoning fhould have to copy trom fuper- 
ficial ingenuity. In cafes in which fuch allegations have 
been made v' certain degree of truth, the works {aid to 
be copied, when ininutely inveltigated, tend merely to thew 
the fuperiority of Britith genius over the afferted ‘models of 
its imitation.* 





TO THE EDITOR. 

SIR, 

HE terms in which the Monthly Reviewers, in their publication 

for June lait, have expreffed themfeives, on certain parts of the 
conduct of Mr. Burke, in their critique of Dr. M‘Cormick’s 
Memoirs of his Lite, have drawn me into a feries of reflections, 
which I will lay before you. The man and his book will not 
occupy me a moment. Two leading falfehoods, formerly advanced 





ee ——_ 


* The reader will readily—conjeQure we allude to the play of 


Pizarro, in which we wiil not heficate to fay, chat, whatever conttt- 
tutes its excellence is to be found in no German play, as we fhall 
evince to our readers, by a detailed criticifm in our next Number. 
‘The body may be German, but the foul is Britith. 

refpecting 
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refpecting that great man, have been copied by Dr. M‘Cormick, 


gither from their publications, or, perhaps, fome fource common to 
both, and equally impure ; this has furnifhed them with an opportu- 
nity of reierring to thofe charges, and repeating their former 
malignant attacks upon him, which they have feized with avidity ; 
each of them will form the fubject of a letter to you. On the ufe 
which thefe and many other Gallicizing writers make of the propaga- 
tion of deceptions of every defcription, and of the perpetual repeti- 
tions of the fame falfehoods, as political engines, I fhall alfo beftow 
fome attention. 

In the article here referred to they have thefe words :—** In 
tracing him (Mr. Burke) through the artifice with which he 
attempted to cover his defertion of thofe old friends, and old princi- 
ples, which he had fo long, and fo honourable for himfelf, fupported, 
Mr. M‘C, difclofes fome interefting anecdotes.”’ 

This charge of defertion they here advance as their own, and as 
aneftablifhed fact ; and of the writer of the Memoirs they only fay, 
that he has given fome intereiting anecdotes relating toit. The 
charge itfelf is double; that of the defertion of his old principles, 
and of his old friends. As it is my intention to confider each of 
thefe feparately, it is the firft I thall advert to at prefent. The de- 
fertion of good principles, and embracing the defence of bad, is the 
crime of apoftacy ; the charge of thefe journalifts fully amounts to 
this, and it is frequently fo brought againit Mr. Burke. 

By his former principles they mutt be underftood to mean thofe 
—" by him, prior to the firft of the multiplied revolutions of 
‘rance. What are the new principles which thefe felf-named re. 
formers of the conftitutions of governments will fay he afterwards 
took up? Have they not repeatedly advanced, as fpecific charges 
againft him, that, at that period, he firft became, what they choofle 
to denominate, the defender of the corruptions of the conititution, 
the advocate of arbitrary power? 

Now the belt defence to this would be to fhow, that he never 
held the relaxed fubverfive principles that the Reviewers have attri- 


buted to him, or fuch as were corrupt and arbitrary ; each branch of « 


it would be eafy, but I will proceed another way with them for the 
prefent, and fuppofe, (although contrary to fact,*) that no proof of 
the falfity of the fecond charge exifts, and that his-datter principles 
were thofe above imputed to him. I will then fhow, on authorities 
which they perpetually extol, and to which they contend the higheft 
deference is due, that this charge of apoftacy is a calumny, and that 
they muft fhift their ground, 

It was in 4770 that he publifhed his ‘* Thoughts on the prefent 
Difcontents,”’ a publication moft attentively weighed, having been 
exprefsly defigned as his political creed, and that of his party, In 
what words id the faction of the reformers, for they already had an 





* Sec Mr. B.'s excellent work, ‘* The Appeal to the Old Whigs.” 
4 exiftence, 
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exiftence, defcribe it? as a pamphlet defigned ‘to guard againk 
the poffible confequence of an effectual reformation, in the vittared 
arts of our conftitution and government.’’ Enlightened, liberai, 
philofophic patriots of 1770! * refolve this difficulty for us. Was 
this a malignant invention of your own, to traduce thofe enlarged 
and noble principles of pis patrioti{m, the enlightened Monthly 
Reviewers, in 1798, fay, that Mr. B. had, fo honourably for him. 
felf, throughout his former life, fupported ? Or have the learned and 
litical Wittena-Gemor, who now fucceeded you in your illuftrious 
labours for the happinefs of nations, and in your fplendid rewards of 
public gratitude and confidence, invented this fable of the coincidence 
of his principles: with yours, at that time, a malignant forgery, to 
difquiet a precipitated old age and incre afing infirmities ; and after. 
wards blaft his poithumous reputation with the charge of apoftacy ? 
Or have they ventured, in conte mpt of your nahaelry , to adopt this 
new commodious invention from others? 

I come now to a charge of apoftacy againft Mr. B, as proved 
by his fuppofed defence of arbitrary power. ‘The Monthly Re- 
viewers are, in politics, the followers of Dr. Price ; let them turn to 
his remarks made on Mr. B.’s Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, 
written in 1777, a period at which we are to fuppofe that they mean 
to admit that his fentiments of freedom continued to merit their 
approbation. If the venerable fhade of Price could rife in the 
middie of their divan, with what indignation would he treat their 
having made ‘ honourable mention’’ of the principles he then enter. 
tained, in their report of Jaft June on Dr. M*Cormick ? What 
other principles of government do they ever admit to be honourable 
to fupport, but thofe of Dr. Price? Is it not for the fupport of thei 





* I copy this citation from the preface to the two Letters on Domeftic Parties, 
by Mr. Burke, but continuing to admit the grofs charge ftated above, again (t the 
fo: a : em age of the principles of the Rockingham party, contained in 
Mr. B.'s tract, let us add afecond by Dr. Price, who not obicurely taxes it with 
iia dostrines favourable to arbitrary power. We fhall then fee that this 
arcument may be pufhed a little farther. The Rockingham party, at the death 
ot the Marquis, ranged themfelves under the Duke of Portland. Such of them 
as continue in this depraved creed to this day, fuppoting the above condemnation 
of it juft, cannot therefore be called apoftates. Admit alfo, in this argument, 
for it is fafe enough here to be very prodigal in our conceffions, that the 
principles of the phalanx have been, fince the French revolutions, of the pureft 
political orthodoxy ; thote of them who had been of the Rockingham party, 
of which this work was drawn up as the creed, muft have reformed their princ,- 
ples very confiderably ; and how this confiderable reform fhould have taken 
place, without a confiderable change in them, plain men will not eafily find 
out; neither can thofe wlio change bad political principles for good ones give to 
their late aflociates, who continue in their errors, the name ot apottates. The: 
original Proteftants, at the Retormation, almoft exhaufted all the topics of crimi- 
Nation agantt the members of the Romifh church; but 1 never heard they 
charged them as apoftates, for continuing to profefs the fame erroneous doArines. 

The fchifm in that party, however, was made by an apott acy. A feétion of it 
has renounced all thote princ iples on which any thing of Mon. uchy, but the 
name, can cxift 
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at that time, their praife was in that article given to Mr. Burke ? 
Ant did not Price complain ‘ that he was charged with matntainiy ig 
opinions which tend to fubvert all cival authority ,’’ and does he not 
add, that it was by Mr. B. in that letter? Did he publicly fupport, 
gnd as publicly condemn, the fame opinions at the fame time? In 
effect Dr. P. employs five pages in the cenfure of Mr. B, as then 
maintaining the fame overitrained principles of kingly power, which 
the Reviewers fay he bet Larecy took up. It is thus that only by 
falfifying the circumftances of time, and denying the authorities in 
which they place their higheit confidence, chat they can fubitantiate 
this charge of apoitacy. ‘If they were ignorant of this document to 
prove the faltity of their feniencey how contemptible are their 
qualifications to judge in this matter? If they Knew of its exiit. 
ence, how fallacious and fhameful to give to the world a firong accu. 
fation, contradiéted by their better knowledge? Not but that Mr. 
Burke, as far back ‘as his opinion can be traced, appears conflantly to 
have held, that in every cominunity, and at all periods, the fubjett 
ought t to pot (lefs that quantum of liberty, which would make the 
aggregate ot hi appine fs of a whole people the greateit then poifible ; 
wh: it the mathematicians calla maximum. And no truth is more cer- 
tain, than that thofe who contend for more are fanatics or hypo- 
crifecs. 

The eye of the fanatic of liberty ts always tinétured by a vitiated 
humour; and, when it is directed to an object perfectly white, fees 
it obfcured, and of a fordid hue. This regulates the account he 
gives of it to thofe who never have had an opportunity of accurately 
furveying it. The hypocrite interpofes his fmouked glafs between 
the light and the object; and, by this optical delufion, perfuades 
the {pectator that its real colour is dark and murky. By this clafs 
of reformers or that, placed in fuch a light, or fo furveyed, Mr. 
Burke s principles h ave, at all times, been reprefe ‘nted as of the fame 
cloudy, dark, and ominous dye. Me ‘n muft prefume, therefore, from 
the uniformity of thefe invectives againit him, that his fentiments 
had at no time undergone any hanna During the American war, 
an op pofition to it was a great but fecondary obje‘t’ to two 
deferipuions of men, the republicans and femi-re publicans of Eng- 
Jand ; although all its opponents certainly did not fall under one or 
other of thefe two Clafles. With thefe tw O, however, Mr. B. irke 
concurred in the defence of the caufe of the colonies; but againit 
fone of the very principles on which Trey arraigned the war, 
the fame which he is taxed now by the Reviewers for tefe ‘ting, he 
entered, as we have feen, a regulir protelt. ‘This heretical att they 
then withed to look on with induly nee. It was their temporary ins 
tereit ; it might be unmarked by moft of the m, as he zealoufly pro- 
moted their neareit object 5 it might be unmarked by others of better 
fentiments, who miftook temporary unity of objec for unity of 
principle. But nothing can be more fallacious than to infer the one 


trom the other. 
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‘The temporary coincidence of objet between Mr. Burke and the 
two factions, relembies that of two lines which interfeét each other 
at right angles, they concur in one point, but their direction is not 
theretore the fame; ftcering due ealt and weft is a very different 
courfe from fleering due north and fouth. It has been feen, on his 
firt declaration againft their main tenets, that the two factions were 
inclined to be indulgent to him for the yeafon given ; > but the cafe 
was very different, when this oppofition of principle was brought 
forward again on anocher occafion, which agitated the mind of every 
one, the French revolutions ; here they found themfelves oppofed by 
him, as well in object as in principle ; ; their interefts lead the factious 
t» be content with a tolerably plain proteft againit his do@rines in 
the firlt inflance, in which the flattery of regret was mixed with that 
of efteem; but being no longer joined with them in the commons’ de- 
fence of the fame fect of infur: gents, the fame principles were oppofed 
by them with great vigour and virulence; even Dr. Price’s protett, 
whom they mutt ; idmie to have fpoken the fentiments of the moit 
intelligent divition of the party at the time he wrote, was forgotten, 
or dexteroully patled by unnoticed, as if it had no exiitence ; and 
thus the char; 2¢ 0! apoitacy is brought forward againft him. 

Men of diferent political principles may, at certain junctures, 
have one great common political objett, and it may be very im. 
portant to both ; they may purfue it with united efforts, and it may 
be a long tafk to obtain it; and to vulgar obfervation, (being feen 
to act long togethe r,) they wail feem to be joined. This leads us 
to the true cor ception of what political apoftacy is, both real and 
apparent. It, afier the obtaining of this point, they do not again 
divaricate, but either of them continues to aid the views and mea- 
fures of the other, from that initant it has apoftacized in reality ; 
but to the grois obfervers here mentioned, every thing will appear 
confilent in fuch continued union, Again, if the parties, at fuch 
injtunt, had broken off all connection, and acted againit each other, their 
confiitency would have been periect 5 yet, in this cafe, to fuperficial 
reafoners, (rate their proportion in every party as you pleafe,) there 
would be an apparent act of apoilacy committed; and the more 
fuctious of the two divifions would meoft loudly “charge apoltacy 
upon the other; and on fuch occafion thefe fanatics, if they be 
numerous, have always fome acute hypocritical politicians ready to 
pat themiclves at their head. ‘The arfenical acid does not feize upon 
a certain alkaline bafis with more avidity, or remain united to it 
with more pertinacity ; >and fuch leaders will, on any promifing 
occafion, give out the watch-word for thefe c -alumnies, or lend then 
point and tupport as long as they expect fervice from them, Their 
internal conviction is honett, indeed, and belies their loudeft declara- 
tions. 

Never was a political falfehood more m lignant, more groundlefs, 
and kept alive with more pertinacious repetition, than the charge ot 
deferuion of principle again Mr. Burke.. This has led me into a 
teow reflections on the abule which may be, and, in this inftance, has 


been, 
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been, made of anonymous periodical publications ; not only to efta- 
blith, but, by a fyftematic repetition, to perpetuate any political 
falfehood in mt Ny or fact, as long as it fhall be fubfervient to 
any political purpofe. This fubject, although hitherto almott uncon. 
fidered, yet is of fuch extent, that it can be only partially entered 
into here. If any other fet of writers, either in time patt, fhall have 
given an cxample, or, in future, fhall copy the conduct of the 
Monthly Reviewers, in the inftance here given, and many other 
might be added—this may ferve as part of the declaration of an 
individual againft them. 

It has been obferved, that anumber of men, individually, poflefing 
much private honour, even when the term is conttrued in a fenfe lefs 
vicioully narrowed down than its common abufe permits, may, as a 

arty, do very fhamelefs things, although they all act openly ; 
Daedate reproach enters for a large part*of the motive, which, ordi- 
narily, ‘keeps mens’ conduct right ; and, if an individual member 
might not be hardy enough to take the whole of the obloquy of a 
bad aét upon himfelf, he itill may be willing to bear his almoft eva- 
nefcent fhare of it in common with many; as it is, in addition, to 
be fuppofed, that fuch a party will have a numerous and fubordinate 
fet of defenders. A cabal of iil-difpofed men, the kuowx and avowed 
leaders of a faétion in the itate, will not hefitate to advance any 
thing as a fatt, or a principle, from which they fhall derive even a 
temporary advantage. Shattefbury, without doubt, had his prede- 
ceflors, but he has his fucceffors alfo ; who, when they are told by 
men they can confide in, that their fictions will go down only with 
tantum non ideots, will profefs better hopes of the power of impofture, 
ani their determination to have recourfe to it in larger meafures, if 
it thall be expedient ?* 

If men, acting oftenfibly, can dare thefe things, what lengths 
would they not go, when they carry on their meatures with a great 
degiee of perfonal fecrecy ? The political, the moral, the practical 
principles of Shaftefbury, did not flee into a voluntary exile, nor quit 
the world with him: and if a private cabal of men, of thofe prin- 
ciples, fhould join in an anonymous periodical publication, it is certain 
they would poffefs all the fecurity to their reputation which they could 
have, were their acts and declarations to pafs on the public ftage, and 
one more ; they would be known to very few, and thote, almoft entirely, 
their confidential partifans. Even the teeble reitraint they would feel 
in acting as an open party muft be much relaxed ; and a work of 
this kind, which fhould obtain fo extenfive a reception as the patrons 
ot the Monthly Review fay that it pofleiles, (ind extenfive enough to 
do great detriment it unfortunately is,) if it were turned againit the 
religion or the conftitution of government of a country, might, as it 
Went on, generate groundlefs difcontents—heighten them into fomen. 
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* Roger North’s Examen, pr. 95, a8 quoted in Duairymple’s Memoirs of 
Great Britain, rv. 43. 
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tation, which it might perpetually keep alive; and, ultimately, 
aided by fome of thole fatal occafions, which, at periods, fometimes 
more near, fometimes more remote, prefent themfelves, and which 
might, otherwife, have pafled by, without effect, inflame fermen. 
tation into revolution. If/a junto combined on the principle I am , 


fpeaking of, and acting openly, be little under the reftraint of thame ; 


when the part each man takes is fo entirely concealed, they will be 
totally fhamelefs. 

The power of fuch a fet of writers to give currency to any falfe. 
hood, is, unfortunately, of great extent; it frequently is conveyed 
in lines, and may require pages, or fheets, in confutation of it ; and 
the moit concife reply always mutt run out to a much greater length 
than the original charge; it, therefore, finds fewer readers, and 
feldom {ets a matter halt to rights—Befide, in the critical journ: - 
the occafion of advancing thete falfehoods being the writings ot : 
individual, the talk of retucing them feems more particularly to be od g 
to him. It certainly, in general, is not their ftrength and ability 
which is their prote¢tion, but their perfonal obfcurity :-—** ‘They have 
the gift of Brakefeed, aod walk invifible ;*’ and the inequality of a 
conteit with them, arifing from this circumftance, faves them from 
many a delerved and fevere chaftifement. But, after all, it is but 

with wriers as with mankind, in general ; they are leaft able to 
guard themfelves againft the moft minute and loathfome of reptiles 
and infects ; they*are born, alike, to fuffer in various degrees, trom 
the bite of a gnat and the mofquito, to that of the centipede and the 
fcorpion. , 

In cafe the mot decifive anfwer be made to them, they have 
occupied the feat of jhdgement, and pronounce on their own fide. 
Having calculated what effect a falfehood in faét, or principle, is 
capable of producing, if believed, as extenfively as they fuppote they 
fhall be able to imprefs it; if the refult appear to merit their 

attention, they wall not fo eafily fling up the advantage they expect 
to draw trom it; they know they have no fecond refutation, in form, 
to tear, and they return to the charge; the artifice is feen through 

by the few— it is defpifed and ne glested, and fucceeds ; at leatt, with 
all thofe who, anne sing a confiderable degree of confidence to their 
writings, are not profound reafoners ; or, Liaal ing in the anecdotes 
of the literature of the day, a large clafs. Thete falfehoods have 
fomething, in their nature, refembling what the fables of antiquity tell 
us of Anteus: trom the dirt they derive their origin; they do not, 

indeed, require the torce of a Hercules to overthrow them, but, when 
they are cait down by the dirt from whxnce they ofiginated, they 
are reftored to a fecond life and origing 1 vigour ; and, let the con 
queror repeat the experiment as often as he will, the refule will be 
always the fame. 

It their aflertion pafs without op pofition, and they are thus de- 
prived of fo natural au opportunity of repeating it, and they with it 
thould obtain general currency, then all their art is employed to 
diverlity if amto a variety of forms ; opportuniiies are repeatedly 
forced, 
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forced, repeatedly embraced, to bring them all forward: it is now 
incidentally glanced at, now more direcily repeated. ‘The prince of 
Epic Poets did not exert himfelf with more dent erity, that from the 
the beginnin ig to the end of his work, one fubject fhould be fo con. 
tantly interwoven as never to be out of fight.* I hall add only, 
that a very profound judge of human nature ‘has told us, that a man 
may make fuch a finner of his memory, by the conitant repetition of 
his own lie, that he thall come at len rth to believe it; and if he 
were to repeat it over as often to anothe r, who had not the con. 
{cioufnefs of its origin to forget, it is probable, unleis he has a due 
fufpicion of his informant, the fame conviction would take place in 
his mind. 

On what grounds I have here ef ‘tively included the sep = 
Reviewers among the writers who repeat re futed falfehoods, knowi ins 
them to be fuch, muft be now explained. ‘They mutt have thorough! ly 
remembered any tract on which they have recently given judgeinent 
with particular attention; and if to fuch a publication were pre. 
mifed an hiftorical and critical preface, clearing up, among other 
curious particulars, a difputed point relating to ifs author, ing relting 
to both parties into which the kingdom 1 is divided, by a perfon of 
great ability, and of information, as extenfive and perfect as ca n 
exift,t on every thing relating to it; this alfo muft have been rea 
and, ta this time, remembered, by them. The prface to Mr 
Burke’s two letters on the conduct ef our domeftic parties is the 
work of fuch.a writer; it undoubtedly was in their private know- 
ledge that it was fo; although his name did not appear on the 
title. -page. They therefore very well knew that he had given a 
fuficient anfwer to this cl harge of apoftacy, having laid before th 
public a feries of proofs of its fallacy, from the writings of ]\ 
Burke, and even thofe of fome of his literary opponents. He : begins 
with his very firft publication in this king dom, and runs through 
many of them in their order, until late in the American war; every 
where he finds the cleareft and moft unambiguous avowal of the fame 
principles, on which Mr. B, condemned the French revolution ; 
from the writer’s expreffio ns in other places it may be gath ered, that 
this is not the whole that he intends upon the fubje¢t, but it forms a 





* Monendum hic frimé, quanto cum artific io, ut poema unum fit, a capite ad 
calcem, ubique {peftatur et infertatur Achilles } 

t+ This, I flatter myfelf, will ftand undifputed between me and the Reviewers. 
The third letter of Mr. Burke toa Member of the prefeni Parliament was left 
unfinifhed by him; they knew the vacuity had been up) plied by the Editor, 
After anfwering him for prefuming to debafe the gold cf Burke with a mixture 
of his own allo y, they proceed to quote a certain paflage with great praife, as 
the undoubted and fine fpecimen of the manner of Mr. Burke. Thefe paflages 
Were, one by the editor entirely—the other extremely mixed. Th is proves, how- 
ever, upon their own authority, the juftice of what is faid by the editor of thale 
works, 


} Ita pro inferatur leg —Crarn’s Ji. 2d, 1. 671 note, 
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mafs of proof to which it is impoflible for them to reply ; and they 
mutt have fully felt this at the time they read it ; and only a few 
fhort months did they fuffer to expire, when they bring forward 
again this refuted calumny, as a truth which wanted no fupport. 

I fhall finith my prefent cenfure of the iniquity of the conduct of 
thefe- Monthly Reviewers, by the expofition of another {pecies of it. 
Such an accufation muit be fupported by an inftance in point ; and 
the greater the name fo injured, the greater the intereft with which 
it will be attended to. I ftill, therefore, continue to fele¢t my ex- 
amples from their oblique conduct, with relation tothe memory of 
this truly great and excellent man. 

The charge I am to enter upon ftands upon their own declaration, 
with which they conclude their review of this prote¢ted libeller, a 
man who talks with exultation on the profpect which was before 
him, while he was writing of the proverbial verdure of Ircland * 
a reftored by the blood of its oppreffors (the Loy alifts.) 

There is certainly a ftrict analogy between the legal and the 
literary Judge, or bench of Judges; and how flagitious fhould we 
think the conduct of a fet of men in fo high a legal office, who 
fhould hear evidence in a criminal caufe, and proceed to condemna- 
tion, obferving, at the conclufion of their fentence, that there was 
other teftimony in court, the tendency of which they judged would 
age be contrary to that delivered before, and on which they 
tad already determined the caufe, efpecially when the evidence 
offered on the contrary part was of fuch refpeétability as no ex- 
> ag could lie againft its being heard, and it was open to them to 
take it into account. 

Could the effrontery of the moft iniquitous perfecutors of juftice 
go farther, than to follow upa fentence fo given, with fuch a de- 
claration? yet, with fuch a fentence, followed by fuch a declaration, 
they have condemned Mr. Burke here for political apoftacy ; for they 
conclude by mforming their readers, that ‘ another biographical 
account of this extraordinary man had lately appeared from the pen 
of Dr. Biffet,’’ (who has made an able defence of Mr. Burke againtt 
this calumny.) In contemplating that picture, as we fhall fhortly 
do, we may probably view a different reprefentation.’’ It is thus 
they proceeded, either upon ex parte evidence, or their own pre- 
determination, with fufficient matter to have informed them better 
before them, to calumniate the memory of a man, who was one of 
the brighteft ornaments of his age and country. 

There are other criminations of Mr. Burke, in their criticifm, 
copied from Dr. M‘Cormick, the infertion of which, thofe very 





* Green Erin. The writer’s note—This fentiment is not quoted by the 
Monthly Reviewers, yet the ferocious villainy of it might at leaft have met 
fome gentle reprimand. ‘The reafon of it is this; they wanted to make ufe of De. 
M*Cormick’s authority to traduce Mr. Burke's charaéter, and it would have 
robbed their account from this work of all credit if they had noticed it. 
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authentic pieces, the prefaces of his pofthumous works, or a perafal 
of the evidence which they declare was in their poffetiion, and which 
robably laid upon their table at the time, ought to have prevented. 

fhall, however, take no notice of them, one excepted ; the breach 
between Mr. Burke and the leaders of the phalanx. But the cen- 
fideration that this has a prefent intereft, which requires it to be 


treated at a greater length than I can now go into, obliges me, if 


not to decline, at leaft to poflpone it. 
lam, Xc. METELLUS, 

P.S. This letter has laid by me ever fince the beginning of July. 
The accufation againit Mr. Burke here attacked 1s, that he hd 
«¢ deferted his old principles.” (Monthly Review, vor. xxvi. 
p.207.) In vor. xxvii. Pp. 37. the Monthly Reviewers return to 
the confideration of his coniiftency. Here they affirm that it ‘js 
not demonttrated by a continued avowal of the jame abfirad truths’? 
or principles. ‘The firft charge, a defertion of principles, is here 
effectively given up. If the part of the original calumny here con- 
fidered had related to inconfiftency of conduét, they would not have 
been thus condemned by their own proper words. 
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REMARKS ON KOTZEBUE’s PIZARRO. 


MR. EDITOR, 
RAMATIC reprefentations have a ftronger influence on the 


public mind, than the fame incidents would have in a form 
adapted to the clofet, becaufe not only th reprefentation by living 


chara&ters makes a more indelible impreifion, but thofe who are 
then expofed to its influence are, in pointof number and defcription, 
far different from thofe who might perufe the fume in the foiin of a 
common detail of events. I make this obfervation merely to keep 
in mind the neceflity of canvafling the pretenfions of a dramatic 
author, (more efpecially a foreigner of fuch notoriety,) with a jea- 
loufy bordering on faftidioufnefs, when he is found to engage fo con. 
fiderable a degree of the public attention. 

In all tragedies, or even comedies, which have been ftamped with 
the approbation of the world, I have ever thought, and found, that 
the object of the author was to punifh vicé and exalt virtue; although 
It is not inconfiftent with the rules of the Drama to favour villainy 
Oceafionally with fuccefs, or to mark virtue with misfortune, pro- 
vided thofe circumftances conduce to fome moral purpofe ; yet to 
make this a flanding rule, is direétly contrary to common fenfe, as 
Well as to the examples of daily experience. 1 think 1 cannot be 

denied 
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denied this pofition, I will therefore try Kotzebue’s Pizarro on this 
indictment firft, as it lays before me tranflated by Mifs Plumptree, 
I have nothing to do with the lady’s fyle. I only take it as it was 
meant—the vehicle of her author’s fentiments—for it is not her, 
but Kotzebue, whofe pe rformance I am to remark on. 

W ch “what in@ntion this author has been thruft down the throat 
of public tafte fo much of late, it is not véry difficult to conceive, 
when we confider that. the literature of Germany is chiefly fwayed 
at this day by the ///ammati, of which feét there are not wanting 
induttrious difciples in this country. It is not, for me to clafs Mifs 
Plumptree amongft them—nor even Mr. Sheridan—but, if I were, 
who could difprov e my affertion ? 

One mot ftriking feature diftinguifhes all of Kotzebue’s dramas— 
the great are wrcrous, the low are virtuous, I dety any perfon to 

int out any thing of his now performing which is not on this 
invariable principle. In Pizarra we have a chief or general painted 
in the moft infamous characters, being only meant as a malevolent 
portrait of men in high ftations, although it be difguifed with the 
cloak of hiftory—why elfe could not Kotzebue, were he friendly to 
the caufe of focial order, produce heroes refpectable in authority, and 
worthy of applaufe ? Did he want examples ?—furely not !—but the 
character of Pizarro is not drawn in the mafterly manner it ought, 
for the hero of the piece 5 ; for we are informed that he had been “b ut 
a r fwine-herd, an ignorant and illiterate peafant, and even then, 

1en a General, knew not how to write, but foon afterwards we 
hear him ranting of Hercules and Anteus, of Apollo and Marajas!— 
His actual vices are alfo at variance with his afcribed excellencies ; 
for we are told ‘he is a bold man,”’ and ‘a great man ;’’ yet we 
find this great man is impatient of even his Elvira’s farcafms, and 
this do/d man ftooping to the moit cowardly and inhuman practices. 
In Elvira, it is remarkable that fhe contributes in no fhape to the 
catattrophe of the piece; indeed, fhe feems thruft in, together with 
the Cacique, with no other view than of blackening the charaéter of 
Pizarro as a man in power. Elvira is one of the moft reprehenfible 
charaéters that was = fuffered to difgrace the ftage, and yet the 
goes off unpunifhed. We fee here a freth attempt, perfectly recon- 
cileable, however, to hg new fyftem of philofophy—we behold the 
principles of a proftitute held up in an enviable light, and, as the 
author tells us, endeavouring to draw down our pity and our admira- 
tion—vice, of a nature the moft threatening to the well-being of 
fociety, is rendered amiable by the poet’s aid—there is not a girl of 
any elevation of {fpirit and ignorance of the world, who will not, 
on witnetling the effufion of this unufual perfonage in the drama, cry 
out, © How admirable Elvira’s fentiments and conduét are!’’ The 
poor girl lofes fight of the flagitious part of the woman’s character, 
in the «more dazzling one of the heroine; and while the chattity 
Elvira has betrayed is a fecondary confideration, the glare of fenti- 
ment takes a deeper root, and the will facrifice the former to facceed 
in the latter, Thus do modern philofophers contrive to hide enor- 
mity 
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ity under the mafk of lofty expreflion! This is no new charge 
againtt Kotzebue ; you may remem begs Mr, Editor, it is juft the 
fame in his al Vows. In fa&, it is only part of a fyftem 
adopted by the new philofophy, and affiduoufly cultivated in every 
ofible way, fo as to loofen thofe bonds which have hitherto fo 
fuccefsfully held fociety together ; and we all of us know, by daily 
experience, how far the feduction of the female mind has that power. 
ful tendency. Bat I maintain that Elvira is nothing lefs than a 
complete Godwinite heroine, ftark ttaring Mary all over! for the 
loves not Pizarro from princ iple ; although th eunblufhingly acquaints 
us that to him the had facrificed her honour! W hy could not 
Kotzebue have made Elvira a wirery inftead of a mffref ? No, 
that would not have done! it would not have been contiitent with 
philofopbijm to have decorated a wife with thofe brilliant fentiments 
that infpire a miftrefs! Had this chara¢ter been drawn for the pur- 
pofe of inculcating noble and pure fentiments on the female mind, 
who will be fo hardy as to deny that, in the month of Pizzrro’s 
wire, the effect would have been infinitely more ftriking than in 
that of his mistress? but then the great pA. cofapn cal purpofe of 
holding up vice in a palliating attitude woukd have been lott, and 
Kotzebue had been left without a plaudit from his fellow labourers. 

Shall I in this be told that Lam an alarm? If lam, I fhall 
not avail myfelf of the ready anfwer the anti-alarmiits have furnifhed 
themfelves, on the occafion of alarms in general, for they have been 
compelled, by uatoward circumftances, to contefs, either in word or 
deed, by open acknowledgement or exprefive flence, that all our 
alarms have been but too well founded. Let me, however, inftead of 
this fubtertug rey be combated on the juftice of my prin iples, or fallacy 
of my conclutions—let me be tried by the unerring rule that guides 
the moralift and the true poet. 

The character of Valverde feems to be brought forward with no 
ether view than to heighten the character of Elvira; for, aiter this 
is done, Valverde is lett to indulge his own views, and the author, 
fo far from finithing him as a vicious character, drops him all at once, 
without even the finalleit form of difmiilal, indeed, when we were led 
to expect great things to be brought about through his means. 

Cora’s character, like shat of Alonzo, is brought forward under 
fuch circumitances as muft extort a fuperticial tear ‘trom the {pectator, 
uniefs, like myfelf, he will be determined to fteel his heart agais inft 
any diitrefs which does not rife intrinfically out of the moral potition 
of the party-—here it is the irrelevant incident of a child fuddenly 
loft, and very ftrar ngely picked up, (but sore frangely introduced to 
geet which excites the pity ot an audience. No: w, whatare we 

to think of an author, who, in order to mike fomething like a 
tragedy of his piece, is compelled, aslens cwalensy on one of the moft 
romantic ideas that ever entered into the human head, and executed 
in as improbable and romantic a manner, to facrilice the life of a 
man, Rol/a, whom he has held up to our admiration, with no one 
view which had before any connection with the piece? Does his 
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love to Cora form a leading trait in the production? [s the piece 
put together in order to bring about Rolla’s death ? No—it is the 
effect of chance medley. -Is this a performance finifhed, or even 
began on the regular rules of ‘the drama, or conducted with any 
decent degree of arrangement? Indeed, it has no other appearance, 
than that the author has thrown together a jumble of characters, 
fomewhat in the form of a dramatic piece, in order the more fuc. 
eefsfully to foilt his fapping principles on the undifcerning multitude ; 
nor can we wonder that Sheridan fhould exert his abilities, when the 
main tendency is to promote the views of his party, by a gradual 
diffolution of the moft facred ties of fociety. 

Speaking of the language of the piece, I fhall furely be joined by 
all, in not finding much of pathos in it. I fhall be told saz is loft 
in the tranflation ; but I anfwer that, in a literal tranflation, which 
this profeffes to be, fuch pathos, if it ever exifted, could not be con- 
cealed ; for pathos and fublimity confift in :dea, more than in the 
polithed expreflion of that idea. 

There is a curious circumftance brought forward in the fourth fcene 
of the firft aét, which is, the toleration of a religious and moral 
charaéter, that of Las Cafas, by a fet of bloodhounds in council, 
after having been hardy enough to reprove them for their many 
barbarities. I am forry to obferve of Las Cafas, that he fhould 
fuppofe fuch a woman as Elvira could poflibly be eleéted as the 
guardian angel of the unfortunate Peruvians. 

The fplendour of the fcene where Ataliba and the priefts affemble 
to facrifice, muft be allowed to be worthy of the purpofe ; but the 
aweful name of the Divine Being is too often appealed to, and fire 
defcending from heaven to confume their offering is an additional 
piece of familiarity with facred fubjeéts, which rather fhocks the 
feelings than adds folemnity to the ceremony. ‘'Thefe things the 
wrae 4 and not the theatre, has todo with, As well might a paxto- 
mime be performed in the pulpit / 

There is not a foliloquy in the whole piece that is worth reading ; 
but, indeed, I do not believe that Kotzebue is capable of writing one. 
The eye may be delighted with the actor’s and the painter’s art, but 
the underftanding meets with nothing but difguit!—there is nothing 
but dulnefs and error, artifice and confufion— in fhort, it wants more 
pruning than I have inclination to beftow on it. 

Let us, for God’s fake, look with a little more circumfpeétion at 
the claims of thefe German philofophers, before we fo readily admit 
the value of them; nor fuffer the public tafte to be vitiated thus, 
without making one fingle attempt to expofe the abfurdity of its 
feducer. My blood boils with indignation when I fee my beloved 
Shakfpeare, Otway, Rowe, and all thofe ornaments of my native 
country, thruft afide, to make way for the filthy effufions of this 
German dunce ! 

Forbid it Britons !—forbid it common fenfe ! 

Jam, Mr. Editor, yours, &c. 


AN ADMIRER OF THE DRAMA. F 
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Mifofanaticus en Cadogan’s Difcourfes. 


TO THE EDITOR, 
SIR, 

Was very happy to read, in your laft number, a proper animad. 

verfion on Cecil’s life of the Rev. W. B. Cadogan; and as diffe. 
rent readers are ftricken with different abfurdities, the following has 
made an impreffion on my mind, which will not foon be worn away. 
It isin p. 115. £1 remember hearing him (Mr.C.) fay, I have 
no pleafure now to read Homer, Virgil, and Horace, whom I ufed 
to idolize. ‘To a man who enters into the views of the Bible they 
become not only infipid, but often difgufting. In genius, taite, and 
elegance, they have never been excelled, but (as Dr. Horne alfo 
remarks) in almoft every thing elfe worth knowing, they were as 
ignorant as the beafts that perifh.”’ 

The coarfenefs and vulgarity of this laft fentence will not furprize 
any one, who has attended the harangues of thefe pretended Evan. 
gelical preachers, for every year furnifhes us with fome accounts how 
they can degrade the word of God and the office of inftructors, by 
mean imagery and low corruption, And they know that by far the 
majority of them, poffeffed of little genius, tafte, and learning, 
could have no weight at all in the world, but by difparaging 
literary attainments. But the affertion is moft palpably and notori- 
oufly falfe, under whatever authority it is fheltered. ‘There is fcarcely 
a public or a private duty of man, which will not be found incul- 
cated, both by precept and example, in the elegant writers above- 
mentioned. Nay, even the do¢trine of a future {tate 1s not omitted, 
though enveloped in fable. It is well known that Virgil borrows 
much from Homer, and that Horace, befides a knowledge of the 
world, an abhorrence of avarice and fenfuality, gratitude to his 
father, and an affection for his country, refolved, in his latter days, 
to lay afide whatever was licentious and ludicrous, and to enquire 
what was moft interefting, both to himfelf and all mankind. Many 
of his Epiftles prove that he was not unfuccefsful, and even in his 
Odes he did not always forget the duties of morality. But his fecond 
epiftle, beginning Trojani belli, Sc. explains, in a fhort and clear 
way, what ufeful leffons for the government of the paflions may be 
learnt from Homer, whofe vaft and comprchenfive mind, like the 
fhield of Achilles, was co-extenfive with every interefting concern of 
man. To the learned part of your readers thefe obfervations are 
fuperfluous, but how many parents are there who may, from Mr. 
Cecil’s mifreprefentation, be led to fuppofe that claffical knowledge 
is at leaft ufelefs ? A Chriftian inftructor will always point out what 
IS erroneous, as to religion and morality, in any of the ancient 
writers, but what is excellent he will recommend to attention and 
obfervance. And it is a cafe in point to inform the world, upon the 
authority of Dr. Johnfon, that the ingenious Markland, when, to 
ufe the Doétor’s own words, life was fhutting in upon him, relin. 
quithed all other -books, except his Greck ‘Teitainent and Horace. 
P2 The 
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The Doctor, whofe piety was indifj purable, mentioned this anecdote 
when his own life was drawing to a period, and with evident appro. 
bation. So different were thefe two great perfons from Mr. Cadogan ; 

and every man is left to determine, who can determine, ahafe au. 
thority ou; ght to pr ‘ponderate. "The Doctor has written many fer. 
mons, which will be read and admired, when the motley, flimfy, 

and imfipid, produ ‘tions of Mr. Cad ogan, and many alien, will cS 
configned to the fate which one of thefe defpifed authors prediéted in 
the following lines :— 


Deferar ut vicum vendentem thus & odores 
kt pitces & quiequid chartis amicitur ineptis. 


I am happy to fay thét Alban Hall is reformed, but Edmund Hall 
is fill a receptacle for the ignorant and elie, They who 
are admitted there, and are not of fuch a defcription, would do well 
to migrate, and the Bifhops woul alfo do well to accept no candidate 
tor orders trom york as long as the {ptrit of fanaricifm reigns in 
) Let the Vice Principal, who was placed 1 in his fituation by the 
ite Principal, of {cand lalous memory, be fent to feek his fortun 
where he may do lefs mifchief. Happy would it have been for w 
Church of England, Jif the expulfion, which took place in 1768, = 
heen ertigacions 5 and if gre ater caut ion had been ufed throu ighor 
the Univerfity, on proper enquiry, fome would have been a A 1, 
cho difgrace 1 by profligacy and immorality, or by ignorance and 
eothufiafm. Proper allowances may be made for youth and inex. 


perience, many irregularitics correct themfelves, but fanaticifm is 


? 
ho 
an incurable evil. 


[ am, Sir, your humble fervanr, 


MISOFANATICUS. 








TO THE EDITOR, 
StR, 
YT is a fatisfaction to me to find, by the perufal of your corref- 
N pondent Grs, lait letter, that not one fingle aflertion made by me 
has been — by him; he ol ye ets, "indeed. that I had mit- 
quoted his words, by the ule of “ enly” tor “ chiefly,” a matter of 
{o tt ifling a conte quence to our argume nt even in his own opinion, 
that he fairly enough adds, this might have been “ inadvertently,” 
for, in truth, it was a quotation trom memory. But fome greater 
acknosledgement, perh: Ips, may be due on ny part for his conde- 
feenfion in allowing me fome claim (though but a -* comparative” 
ane Lobferve) to the title of a gentleman and a chriftian, With 
ay carne fone, therefore, of preterving this charaéter, I fhall 
tike the liberty to make jome farther remarks on the fubject we 
have already tr re d. 
Asap avowed oe zealons champion of “ Itinerant Preachers,” 
wt owere au imputation upon a men of reading to fuppofe that G 
negledts 
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neglects perufing any tracts which may appear upon his favourite 
topic, {till lefs thould I imagine (t hough he might jometimes over- 
look what an anonymous writer ofters,) that he has failed to read 
what fo excellent and ingenious amanas Mr. Wollafton of Chizle 
hurft has publithed under his own nanie ! 

] will therefore take it for granted that a pamphlet entitled a 
« Country Parfon’s Advice to his lock,” has, ere this, met his eye, 
and it fo, what kind of apology will G. now ofterin behalf of his 
obtrufive miMonaries ?—will he continue to ailert that the endea- 
yours to inftruct, “ kRrrokM,’ and convert the poor villagers are 
carried on by thofe diffenters on/y, (G. does not here fay chief/y,) 
who believe and preach the principal do¢trines containe? in the 
church of England? And, above all, will h: go on to fay that 
thefe vagrant retailers of the gotpel (for What proper appell: ition, 
Mr. Editor, can one beftow upon fuch pious non deferipts,) aver 
thofe places where there are upright and zealous minifters in the 
church ?” I think G. weuld net (0 roundly contradict, as he muti 
by repeating fuch atlertion, the united teftiimony of the world to 
Mr. Wollafion’s merits as a man and a divine, mentioning him as 
a fingle inftance, and even G, has allowed that there ave “ many ex- 
eellent men among the eftablithed ergy,” though, as I noticed in 
a former letter, he chote, with more caut on than candour, to quis 
lity his “ lukewarm panegyric.” It is fair to hope, likewif, that 
G. will in future be lefs fangtuine in his expectations of the { ‘hat: any 
fruits of thele uncalled “ labourers ini the v vineyard,’ when he lear:.s 
that a number of thofe who have taken out licentes to preach the 
gofpel are fo truly illiterate as to be unable, in this age too, to fign 
their own name! If he doubt this, let him take the trouble to have 
ocular proof at the places where the fe licenfes are regiftered, and 
when he has convinced himielt of this fact, and teen, farther, that 
even many of thole who can write cannot fpell the moft common 
words in our language! Will he then aik himfelf the queftion 
ferioufly as a chrittian, unbiafled by fect or party, whether it be 
right or fitting, or can potlibly tend to any truly religious purpote ? 
if it be fo, in any tenie, for the glory of God or for the good of 
man, that fuch totally unqualified perions, even if their characters 
are upright, fhonld be invefted with a worldly power, under a much 
abufed act of parliament, of minificring the “ important duties of 
the atonement of Chrift, and the renovating work of the Holy 
Ghoft ?"—fhould it even happen, as G. protetles to lament, that 
thefe doétrines in particular are in fome places neglected by the 
eltablifhed clergy. I believe it wo be very well underftood that many 
of thete miflionaries are the more induced to aflume the office of 
preachers, fince, with their licence, they procure certain other privi- 
leges, of which an exe: uption from the militia (the only way per- 
haps fuch = could be ferviceable to their King and eountry,) 
isno finall object ; for as to the pawder tax, we may fuppote that 
particular advantage to be of as little moment to the fir tit-haired 


race of ignorant fanatics, as to the modern croppies, or any other 
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of the “ rrrorminc” fons of liberty, of whatever rank or deno- 
mination. 

Would it were in my power, Sir, by any thing I could farther 
add, to convince your correfpondent G. how much more effentially 
it might ferve the caufe of pure and undifguifed religion, in thefe 
times efpecially, would he fatisfy himfelf by upholding and iup- 
porting thofe ufual forms and regular modes of worfhip, which fo 
many pious and confcientious diffenting minifters of real worth and 
learning fieadily adhere to in their own proper places of congrega- 
ting, without intruding upon, or rather feducing, the flock of other 
pattors, by unfettling the minds of thofe who have perhaps been 
brought up, and willing of themfelves to remain as quiet members 
of the eftablifthed church. He would then find few men of candour 
impeach his conduct fer any unbecoming zeal—as who in that cafe 
would prefume to quarrel with him for worfhipping his Maker in 
the manner he fhall think beft? But, then, is it too much to fay 
he fhould obferve fuch method as would not give juft ground of 
offence to his neighbour by an officious encouragement of mere 
“ jugglers” in religion, if the term may he pardoned me ! 

Let me juft obterve, that when G. maintained that “ there arg 
very few of the Ditienters firenuous in political concerns, or active 
in their hoftility to our conftitution in church and ftate,” could 
hardly be aware that fuch and fimilar inftances might be adduced 
to the contrary with thofe ftated in your laft Number, as having 
occurred in the neighbourhood of Leeds. 

If G, mix much in the world, furely he muft himfelf have wit- 
netled the extraordinary condué of many Diffenters, who, upon the 
firit eftablifhment of Volunteer Corps, now fo general, were pleated 
to manifeft a wonderful forwardnets to be enrolled in defence of 
their King and country, and when admitted, have taken not lets 
pains, though not quite fo “ publicly,” to excite diftruft, jealoufy, 
and murmuring amongtft their brethren in arms; and, in the end, 
upon fome paltry pretence, have moft unhandfomely feceded. In 
fome cates, indeed, commanding officers, upon difcovering the 
* cloven foot,” have, though with fome expence and much incon- 
venience tothem{elves, in a proper manner either difcharged them, 
or intimated the neceffity of their inftantly withdrawing. This, Sir, 
has been fo notorioufly the fact in fevera] diftriéts that, were | not 
even fearful of longer trefpafling, it were fcarcely worth while to 
fpecity more fully and particularly circumftances which many of 
your unpartial readers can bear me very ample teftimony. 

I would, therefore, for the prefent only, in G.’s own words to you, 
Mr. Editor, Number vir. p. 98, “ befeech him, for the fake of 
God, his own foul, and the welfare of his King and country, to pro- 
ceed no farther in fo dangerous a road, upon fuch a fubjeét ; but 
tread baek the _ he has trodden by a public acknowledgement 
that fe bas already gone too far! 1 $ 

June la, 1709 ei 

Te 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Did not intend to have made any farther remarks on the abufe 

which fome of the contributors to the Review are bettowing on 
the poor Quakers, of which body I am an individual. In this capacity 
I offered my former remarks ; and I mention it now to obviate one 
with which they were introduced. “ At length ¢be friends have 
broken filence.” However, when fact, and not opinion, is the quef- 
tion, it matters dittle by whom it is adduced. 

I have now an inclination to advert to the letter of laft month, 
figned ‘I’. Countermine, particularly as Leilie is, I believe, though 
not quoted, his fource of information and his pattern for abufe : and 
it is very much in order to fhow once more the unfairnefs and falla- 
cy of Leflie’s way of quoting our authors, that | folicit the infertion 
of this. I hope, in future, if our opponents will have the candour 
to acknowledge what they take from him, their readers may know 
in what eftimation 'o hold the evidence. 

George Fox's letter to Cromwell is dated 11th month, 1057, (not 
1659, as fays Countermine, which was after Cromwell's death.) 
So Leflie has it, vox. 11. Pp. 113 of his works. Probably it had ne 
date at all, as was not unufual with Fox, but was delivered to Crom- 
well, (as fays the original printed copy, publifhed in 1659,) in the 
11th month, 1657. I only mention this to prove I have got hold 
of the right thing. Ihave read it through. The words, “ Thou 
foouldeft not have flood trifling about fmall things. Do not fland cum 
bering thyfelf about dirty priefts,’ are not prefixed to the words 
“* Hollanders bad been thy "iabjcths, &;. nor is the latter part, marked 
with double commas, in the letter at all. Neither «ire the words, 
“ Let thy foldiers go forth with a free and willing heart, that thou mayft 
rock nations in a cradle, for a mighty work batb the Lord to do in other 
nations, and their quakings and baking are but entering. So* this 7s the 
word of the Lord to thee, as a charge from ‘he Lord God; neither, I 
fay, are thefe words to be found at all in the faid letter. On thefe 
latter words, however, is built the charge of ‘T. Countermine. 

I will now juit fhow where and how thefe Jaft words are intro- 
duced. In another letter of George Fox to Cromwell, wherein is 
ho mention of prieft or king, they come in, as follows. I fet down 
fome of the preceding fentence, and of the fucceeding words, to 
thow the context ; and I punduate aceording to the eJition of 1059, 
whereby it appears that “ So this” &c. begins after a period.— 
“ Therefore live in the power of the Lord God, and feel bis band that is 
Stretched out over the nations, for a mighty work hath the Lord to do in 
other nations, and their quakings and fhakings are but entering. So tbis 
as the word of the Lord God to thee, and a sharge to thee from the Lord 
God, in the i oe of the Lord God, live in the power of the Lord God 


of heaven and Earth, that will make all nations to tremble and quake, 


ee 





* The omiffion of the word shis in T. C.’s letter is, probably, an errorin copy 
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for thofe be God's enemies that be out of bis power and counfel, and be 


thou faithful 1o God finglely, without refpecting any man's perfon, but 
ré{peti the Lord and bis work, and be obedient to bis will finglely, witb, 
out any end to thyfelf, lruing in the pure wifiom, counfel, and inftruction 


Jrom God.” 7 


‘| he plea, printed 1661, is, I believe, by Edward Burrough, inti- 
tled “ dA juff and righ/eous plea prefentgd unto the King of England and 
bis council, Sc. being tbe true fate of the prefent café of the people, 
called Quakers, truly demonftrated and juftly pleaded in their bebalf.” 
Leflie refers the words mentioned by Countermine, “ Such of us 
whofe principles were once fo, are changed even from that principle and 
practice of going to war and fighting,” to re. 5 of the Quaker's plea. 
[{ have carefully read the page and cannot find the words ; and have 
alfo examined fuch other parts of the plea as had reference to 
fighting, or to allegiance, but have not found them. If it fhould 
be faid, this is not the plea meant by Countermine and Lellie, I 
anfwer, a catalogue of the books written by the friends was pub- 
lifhed in 1708, and it is the beft clue we have for oli pieces. 
It has a head Quakers, comprehending pieces publifhed in the name 
of the body, which bead has no pic¢e calleda plea in 1661, or any 
other date, The plea abo e-mentioned ftands under Burrough. 
1 have alfo fought under Fox, Howgill, and Whitehead, in vain. 

I am inclined to think, that until George Fox’s writings are more 
faithfully reprefented to the public, than is likely to be done by re- 
tailing the page of Leflie, I need not enter into arguments, or en- 
counte* dilemmas, to vindicate his character. In the mean time | 
think my former argument holds good, that to go back fuch a Jength 
of time for a charge, is, in effeét, a panegyric on the modern 
triends, 

EXAMINER. 

14th Oth month, 1799. 





we -~---- es -- 


TO THE EDITOR, 
SIR, 
N the litt Thankfgiving Day, Nov. 29, 1798, I took occafion 
to preach on Daniel xi. 44, 45, and ventured to apply thefe 
verfes, and their context, to the more ftriking tranfaétions of the 
prefent times. I have had the pleafure of feeing feveral of my pre- 
dictions fince fulfilled, and have converfed with fome learned and 
ingenious men, who highly approve the difcourfe in queftion. Here- 
after, perhaps, it may be printed entire: but by admitting, in the 
mean time, a few extraéts from it, you will oblige your devoted 


fervant, FATIDICUS. 


Danie’, c. xi. v. 36. §* He fhall magnify himfelf above every 
God, and fpeak marveilous things againft the God of gods, and fhall 
rofper, till the indignation be accomplifhed ; for that that is deter- 
mined thall be done.’” Amidit thefe prevailing corruptions there 
fhaJl {pring up an Antichriftian power, the champion of eps f 
, who 
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who fhall purfue the moft arbitrary meafures—fhal! exalt itfelf above 
the nations, arrogate to irfelf all the homage paid to faints, or yods, 
by the Papift, or the Pagan, and even blafpheme the God of gods, 
denying his exiitence, and ridiculing his name ; and this power thall 
profper till the indignation of the Almighty againit the fophitticators 
of Chriftianity be accomplifhed—fhall be an initrument in the hands 
of the Moft High, to overthrow the laft great empire prefiyured by the 
prophet. v.37. The prophetic feripture farther proceeds to inform 
us, that this Antichriftian power thall have no regard for God as 
being the God of his fathers; who, though they addreffed the Deity 
through the medium of faints, yet worfhipped the trae God. No— 
he thall have refpect for nothing as rendered venerable by the fanction 
of antiquity ; fince he fhall defpife all former ufages, and cuttoms, 
and manners: nay, he fhall ditregard the defire of women (or the 
defire of wives); he fhall flight the marriage-ceremony, and ridicule 
all conjugal affection. v. 38. “€ But he thall honour the god of 
forces, or (a5 it might have been rendered) the god of fortretfes—a 
god whom his fathers knew not, fhall he honour with gold and filver, 
and precious ftones, and pleafant things’’—with the fpoils and tro. 
phies of war, confecrated with mock worfhip in mock heathen temples. 
v. 39. © Thus fhall he do, in the moft ttrong holds, with a ftrange 
god, whom he fhall acknowledge and encreafe with glory.— And he 
fhall caufe them to rule over many, and fhall divide the land for 
gain.’”” ‘Through his fortrefles, erected every where in honour of his 
ftrange god, he fhall extend hts dominion over many people, and 
thall divide his territories into different provinces, with no view to 
perfonal property or fecurity, but folely for his own aggrandifement. 
Who, then, is this Antichriftian power, dettined to put an end to 
patriarchal and papal Rome, defpifing the God of his fathers, doing 
homage to the god of forces, and plundering and fubduing the coun. 
tries in a manner before unheard of ? Who 1s it, bu’ democratic and 
intidel France ? St. Paul has drawn the portrait of Gallic apoitafy, in 
colours ftill more ftriking and vivid. 2d Epi. Theff. c. ii. “ The 
day of Chrift thall not come unlefs there be a falling off firft ; and 
that man of fin be revealed, the fon of perdition, who oppofeth and 
exalteth himfelf above all that is called God, or is worfhipped.’* 
Surely, thefe are terms too harfh to be applied, in Chriftian charity, 
to the Apoftles of Chrift; though erring, yet, we hope, fincere in 
their proteffion of the Gofpel. Can it be faid, that the Bifhops of 
the eaftern or the weitern charch, the Greek Emperors, or the Roman 
Pontiffs, (however pompous their titles may have been,) have, at any 
period, exalted themfelves above the God of gods, or honoured the 
god of forces, whom their fathers knew not —thac (however corrupt 
their Minifters) they have divided the land for gain? Can we call 
the head, either of the eaftern or the weltern church, the man of fin, 
the fon of perdition ? In the rage of polemical controverfy, the Pro. 
tetant, L own, hath often branded his antagonift with fuch appel- 
lations : but, even in the laft age, there were many Divines of our 
Chusch who hefirated in applying them to the Pope.—Yet, can any 
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one diffent, a moment, from the propriety of their application to a 
country of avowed and blafphemous infidels, who have over-run the 
world with fire and fword, breathing defiance againft God, and ven. 
geance againft man? Have not the French, in a notorious manner, 
rifled the mufeum, the galleries of art, and plundered the fhrines of 
the Papifts, in order to enrich their god of fortreffes with gold, and 
with filver, and with precious ftones—with pictures and with ftatues ? 
And have they not finally dethroned the Pope himfelf, and abandoned 
his dominions to an infolent foldiery ? In the 7th chapter of Daniel, 

v.20, the fame people, or the leader of the fame people, is imaged 
to us under the figure of the little horn, with eyes like the eyes of a 
man, anda mouth {peaking great things: and it is plain, that to the 
ftrength of the horn (or military valour) the French nation collec- 
tively, and the leaders of their armies, individually, have added that 
{lrength which confifts in fagacity, cunning, and sddvels, and which 
they exert in high. founding claims, and boafting manifeftoes. In 
v.21, of this chapter, it 1s faid, ‘ The fame horn made war with 
the faints, and prevailed apaint them.’? ‘That the appellation of 
faints 1s exaétly fvited to the Roman Catholics, as well as the 
Chrittians of the Greck church, no one can hefitate to determine who 
infpects their calendar full of faints, or confiders their faint-worthip ; 
againtt whom we have a notorious leader making war, and prevailing 
in a mot fignal manner. Vhe laft trait which | thall notice is, a 
remarkable feature of the French charatter: it is, indeed, fo dife ri- 
minaiing a mark of the prefent Gallic democracy, and, at the fame 
time, fo inapplicable to any other people or perfonage, that it muft fix, 
(i had almoit faid,) in unprejudiced minds, the application of the 
whole prophetic patiage. v.25. ‘ He fhall {peak words againft the 
Mott High, and fhall think to change times and laws.’’ Several of 
the commentators, in applying this verfe to the Pope, have inti- 
mated their doubts upon the fubject. For, though by the adoption 
of faint-worfhip, he bath greatly departed from the fimplicity of the 
gofpel, it does not appear that he hath ever blafp¥emed the Mott 
High: and, admitting this to be the cafe, what connettion hath his 
impiety with the change of times and laws? Befides, the Pope has 
not changed times, nor laws, in fuch a diftinguifhed manner as to 
render the revolution a fubject of prophetic enumeration. ‘The 
calendar of Pope Gregory is but a flight improvement of that of 
Julius Cxfar, In this verfe there is furely predi¢ted that great apo- 
flay of which we have been trembling fpectators, We have feen the 
French abolifhing Chriftianity ; and, in order to root out the very 
memorial of it, deftroying their whole calendar, and adopting a new 
reckoning of time ; the non-obfervance of which is attended with the 
fevere penalties. 

Having thus applied that paragraph to infidel France, which has 
hitherto been appropriated to papal Rome, let us purfue the thread of 
the prophecy. ¢. xt. v. go. “ And, at the timé of the end, thall 
the King of the fouth pufh at him ; and the King of the north fhall 
come againit him, like a whirlwind, with chariots and with horfeme . 

and 
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and with many fhips.”’ Towards the termination of the fourth great 
empire, as broken up by the infidel hofts, ‘ the King of the fouth’’— 
the powers fituated to the fouth of France, whether Spain, or Portugal, 
or ltaly, fhall make an effort, though ineffectual, to oppofe the 
eoa:my ; and the northern powers, Britain, and Auttriay and Ruffia, 
hall come againit him with their fleets and armies, impetuous and 
irrefiftible as a whirlwind. v. go. Neverthelefs, he (the enemy) 
fhall enter into the countries, and fhall overflow and pafs over—fhall 
not only over-run Holland and Italy, and many parts of Germany, 
and other countries in their vicinity ; burt, in fpite of fo powertul a 
confederacy, fhall pafs over from Europe into Afia and Africa, 
v.41, 42. * He fhall enter alfo into the glorious land’’—fhall make 
an expedition into Paleftine, and ‘ overthrow many countries ;’’ but 
chiefly *‘ the land of Egypt’’—though the tribes of Arabia, for all 
ages invincible, ‘* fhall efcape out of his hand—even Edom and 
Moab, and the chief of the children of Ammon.” v. 43. ‘* Bur he 
fhall have power over the treafures of gold and of filver, and over all 
the precious things of Egypt, and the Lybians and Ethiopians fhall 
be at his fteps.”” He fhall deprive Egypt of her weilth, both by 
favage rapacity and infinuating addrefs, and fhall fo eftablifly himfelf 
there, by various artifices, that he fhall open a correfpondence with 
Ethiopia and Lybia, carry on commercial projects, and ftrengthen 
his army by reinforcements from the natives. v. 44, 45. ‘* Bue 
tidings out of the eaft, and outof the north, fhatl trouble hiin; there. 
fore, he fhall go forth with great fury to deftroy, and utieriy to 
make away many; and he fhall plant the tabernacles of his palaces 
between the feas, in the glorious koly mountain ; yct he fhall come 
to an end, and none fhall help him.’’ Thefe lait two verfes of the 
chapter (prefixed to this difcourfe) contain a prophecy, which, ac- 
cording to moft of the commentators, remains yet to be tuitilled. 

Mr. Mede, and Bifhop Newton, have explained thefe verfes by 
conjectures, agreeable to their preconceptions of the meaning of the 
context—each according to his own hypothefis; the former ima- 
gining the reftoration of Judah and Ifrael from the north and fouth— 
the latter obferving Perfia and Ruffia arifing to take vengeance on 
the Turk, 

Under the idea that one of thefe writers, widely as they differ 
from each other, muft be as diftant from the truth as can poflibly be, 
I thall alfo endeavour to fuit my comment to my preceding illuttra- 
tions of the facred text. The conjecture, indeed, is fufficiently 
obvious, that ¢¢ the tidings out of the eaft,’’ which ¢ fhall trouble’* 
the French, may be the intelligence of the bad fuccefs of their machi- 
nations in India, and that ‘ the tidings from the north’? may be the 
news of the fuccefs of Auftria, perhaps in conjunction with Rutffia. 
Struck by the intelligence of fuch events, the leader of the French 
armies in Egypt, fhall ‘¢ go forth to make away many,” and fhall 
encamp on Mount Sion, or Olivet, or fome mountain of the Holy 
Land, fituated between the feas, the Dead fea on the eaft, and the 
Mediterranean on the weft: yet he fhall come to his end, and 
hone fhall deliver him; for he fhall profper only till the indignation 
° be 
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be accomplifhed. ’» Trenaus intimates, that it is fafer to wait for the 

completion of a propheey than to indulge i in conjecture concerni: Ig it. 

This is fufficiently true. But when great events, fuch as are a08 
tranfacting before our eyes, fo 1 Linperiou! ‘ly call to them the artention 
6 of all nations and languages," the pious Chriftian referring them to 
the Almighty ruler of the world, expects to find fome fhadowings of 
them in thofe facred writings, which mark out, through ages, the 
ordinations of his providence, as they pre figure the empires of the 
earth, rifing in fucceflion and pafling away. Affured, indeed, that 
three of thofe empires have been long fince diffolved, and that the 
fourth is now in exiftence , or is but recently broken up—obfervi ing, at 
this inftant, revolutions as ftriking and portentous as ever were exhi. 
bited on the face of the globe-—it ts impoifible to fupprefs the curiofity 
to en yuire, whether thefe revolutions are, equally with thofe of 
foriner times, the object of prophetic delineation, Thus enquiring, 
and finding in the very writings which Mede calls “ the great 
Almanac of Prophe cy,” a defcription regularly and completely appli. 
cable to the events in queftion, can I be judged prefumptuous in drop. 
ping fuch conjectures as [have hazarded on tne fubject ?—There is a 
potentate predicted, arbitrary and atheiftical, who 4all magnify hin. 
Self above every God: fuch are the French, and fuch have they 
done. ‘There is a perfonage, or nation, foretold, who all fet at 
naught the matrimonial conneion :—fuch do the French. ‘There is 
4 people foretold, who thall ama/s the treafures of the vangui/bed, 
and, with pompous ecremory, devote them to the god of fortreffes :— 
fuch has been the cafe with France. ‘There is a nation pretigured, 
that, d@-/pifing the rights of property, fhall divide her territorial 
as guifitions ammonge the Conquerars :—fuch have the French done in 
pomerous inftances. It is predicted, that the fouthern and northern 
powers; the firit but freb/y—the fecond, with confiderable force, 
fhall refiit the inroads of the enemy ;—fuch has been the cafe with 
Spain and Portugal, and Tialy, on the fouth; and with Germany 
and Britain on the north. It is prophefied, that this potentate fhall 
yet prevail, for @ certain period—palling from its ows divifion of the 
world into d@ fant regions :—fuch have the French done. It is fore- 
told, that he foall enter Eey pt » and fhall ftretch out his hand overt 
the werghbouring counirics —fuch, too, have the French done, with 
the rapidity of a cloud, rufhing before the wind. And in the pro- 
phecy yet unfulfilled it is affirmed, that tidings out of the eaft, and 
out of the north, fhall trouble him; and thar, “the refore, he thall go 
forth to make away many —-that he fhall excamp om the mouutaims ot 
Tfrael 5 and poy there, he foall mect his fate, cut off trom all his 
friends, and a prey to defperation. If, then, the leader of the 
French fhall really receive fuch intelligence from the eaft and north, 
as I have already conjectured ; if he “really make an expedition to 
Jerafalem, and encamp on fome ne ighbounn 1g mountain ; and, if he 
fal] there—we may, 1 think, triumphantly conclude, ** that this 
prophetic ps iflage 1S — able to the dae as that apottate and 
infidel {pirit w hich is deflined to overthrow the fourth and lait ferip- 
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The Rife and Decline of the Empire of the Mameloucs. 


BY JOSEPH MOSER, ESQ. 


HE late ftupendous, though ill-condu@ted and ill-concerted, 
attempt of the French to torm a fettlement on the Banks of the 
Nile, and revive the ancient glory of Egypt, having, upon its firlt 
‘promulgation, excited general afonifhment, andy in its fubfequent 
operation, general curiofity, has naturally turned the eyes of the 
greater part of Europe, particularly the inhabitants of this king. 
dom, towards the coait of the Mediterranean, in order to obferve 
the progrefs of a people who, elated with victories over nations dif. 
irited and defencelefs, and enriched by indifcriminate plunder, 
feemed, at the.acme of their enthufialm, to grafp the dominion of 
the globe. 

How far phyfical and moral circumftances have contributed to 
fruftrate this fcheme for improving the condition of the Egyptians— 
How far the refources of thefe rapacious invaders have been cut off 
by the fignal, brilliant, and decifive victory obtained by the Britith 
feet—Whether the annihilation of their own has funk their fpirits 
and reprefled their enthufiafm ? it is not the bufinefs of this fpecula- 
tion to enquire. If I were to hazard a conjecture, to which, per- 
haps, ‘* hope is the father,’’ I fhould fay, that the tide which feems 
to have floated them in blood from one fcene of devaftation, from 
one fyftem of deftruction, to another, zs turned ; and that their veffel, 
like that which was impelled upon the magnetic rock,* is in danger 
of being totally diflevered, and the wefarious crew left without a 
fingle plank, to fink in the yortex of their crimes and enormities. 

While the eyes of the greater part of the world are, as I have 
obferved, turned upon this expedition—while we aré anxious for 
the events of a war, carried on in a province which had, for ages, 
been unaffailed by any European power; although the mode in 
Which it has been conducted, on the part of the French, is exaétly 
fimilar to their general practice, to plunder and dettroy the innocent 
inhabitants of thofe countries that are fo unhappy as to become the 
objects of their cupidity ; yet it has, in its progrefs, brought under 
oblervation opponents of characters different from thofe that they 
have hitherto met, and awakened curiofity to enquire after a people 
Who, fatistied with their own attainments, their own government 
had long repofed in fecurity, unnoticed by any, except we fcholar, 
in his claffical refearches ; the antiquarian, in his conjectures upon 
their ancient mythology, and the myttery in which their original is 
enveloped ; the ftudent, whofe genius leads him to edmire, and to 
explore, thofe fublime veftiges ot the arts, thofe fymbols of ancient 
Magnificence, with which the country abounds; or the philofopher 
Who, in his arduous difguifition, endeavours, from natural caufes, to 
account for thofe very fingular aerial and agueous properties which 
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have, at different periods, contributed to the diftra¢tion or the fer. 
tility of Egypr. 

Within this contra¢ted pale our knowledge of the Egyptians was 
circumfcribed. The events of the expedition to which I have 
alluded, particularly a late publication,* has made us better ac- 
quainted with the inhabitants of a land which feems to be again 
emerging from obfcurity, and has induced us to enquire into the 
hiftory of thofe people and their conne¢tions, particularly the Mame. 
loucs, a fet of men, who have, it is believed, with more fuccefs than 
the French, although they do juftice to their courage, are willing to 
allow, defended their country againft the incurfions of its rapacious 
invaders, 

In the courfe of this expedition, concomitant circumftances have 
made the different ca/fs or tribes of the inhabitants of Egypt fami- 
liar to our ideas. With the Arabs we had long been acquainted, 
but even thefe are brought into anew point of view. Of the Bedou- 
ins we know lefs, and of the Mameloucs, excepting when we 
perufed the Hiftory of Ages, which were fuppofed to be funk in ig- 
norance, and of nations, whofe events feldom entered into the courfe 
of claflical enquiry, and whofe bardarity, confequently, afforded 
little temptation to the ftudent to deviate from the fixed and fettled 
rules of education, we had {carcely heard the name.t 

The appellation of Mammalukes, Mamatucs, or Mameloucs, is 
derived from the Arabic, the fignification of which is, fubject, fer- 
vant, or foldier. They were a dynafty that reigned for a confiderable 

riod of time in Egypt, and were firft introduced into that country 
By Saladine, who, when he had it in contemplation to befiege Jerufa- 





* Correfpondence from the army of Buonaparte, in Egypt. 

+ Dr. Johnion, (Rambler, vou. 11. ¥. 105.) fpeaking of Knolles, whom he 
obferves, in his Hiftory of the Turks, had difplayed all excellencics of which 
narration could admit, when he has, with a little limitation, commended his 
ftyle, and, unequivocally, the artful arrangement of events and defcriptions, the 
latter of which, he fays, are without minutenefs, as the digrefiions are without 
oftentation, concludes his praife with an opinion which I had, in fome degree, 
adopted before this pafflage came to my recollection :— 

** Nothing, (fays he,) could have funk this author (Knolles) into obfcurity, 
but the remoteneis and barbarity of the people whofe hiftory he relates. It is 
feldom that all circumftances concur to happinefs and fame. The nation that 
produced this great hiftorian has the grief of feeing his genius employed upon & 
foreign and uninterefting fubject, and that writer who might have fecured per- 
petuity to his name, bya hiftory of his own country, has expofed himfelf to 
oblivion, by recounting enterprizes and revolutions, of which none defire to be 
informed.” 

Remotencfs, it muft be obferved, with refpe to the criticifm of Dr. Johnfon, 
is a word of pretty extenfive import and fignification ; it may, in diftance, 
mean ten, of ten thoufand, miles. When applied to time, it may mean a year, 
a century, ora feries of ages, reaching to the anti-deluvian world; in faét, like 
Buarbarity, its meaning depends upon comparifon, ** Quo virtus, quo ferat error , 
As inthe extremes of virtue and vice, it is difficult to fay where the one ftops 
and the other begins. Recent events have Mduced us to contider the people of 
Egypt as no longer temote, and, certainly, when compared to the French, no 
longer barbarians, 
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lem, very naturally endeavoured to collect the moft forcible. means 
to accomplifh fo defirable an end, and, in confequence, obferving 
that the ancient inhabitants of Egypt were, from their effeminate 
mode of education, and the quiet and tranquil habits of their lives, 
much fitter for thofe occupations in which they delighted, namely, 
the arts, merchandize, and mechanics, than military tactics and 
military toil, he refolved, as little as poilible, to employ or depend 
upon them. 

This refolution ftimulating him to procure a hardier race of foldiers, 


he therefore coramiflioned agents to treat with the Circaflians, by the’ 


Lake of Mzotis, near Tawrica Cherfonefas, whence, about the year 
1176, they purchafed more than a thoufand flaves. Men inured to 
hardfhip, nurtured in the lap of toil and danger, and bred, from 
their infancy, to war, which was, to them, rather an inftin¢ét than a 
fcience, as the continual incurfions of the Tartars rendered felf-de- 
fence, in their fituation, abfolutely neceflary. 

Thefe flaves Saladine trained to military difcipline, and, at the 
fame time that he made them renounce Chriftianity, had them in- 
ftructed in the Mahometan religion; and, although he prohibited 
them from marrying, he allowed them an unbounded licence with 
- refpect to defultory gallantry. What progrefs they made in the doc- 
trines of the Alcoran, whether the tenets of that facred volume 
effeCtually eradicated all their firft principles, is uncertain ; but it is 
certain that, in time, they became excellent feldiers, and that the 
military glory of Saladine, which was feebly fupported by the 
native Egyptians, expanded in the hands of the Mameloucs, who 
extended their conquefts on every fide, until, pervading the Holy 
Land, they entered in the plain of Afkelon. 

It confiderably raifed their credit that they were abfent at the 
time of the fubfequent defeat of Saladine by Baldwin, being by a 
ftratagem which they could neither forefee nor prevent, drawn off to 
another part of the country ; and their fame was ftill increafed, by 
the victory which they foon after obtained near the fpot on which 
their Monarch was defeated ; a victory which obliged the Chriflians 
to confent to a truce, to which, perhaps, a grievous drought and ia. 
mine not a little contributed. 

Thefe Mameloucs, who were continually adding to their numbers, 
in procefs of time became naturalized to the country ; and, as it hos 
been obferved, they excelled the Egyptians in ftrength of body, in 
military difcipline, in their fkill in horfemanfhip, and in courage ; 
fo they, by the liberality of their Generals, and the plunder of cities 
and provinces, alfo excelled them in wealth.* In fact, their mode 
of education fitted them for the moft dangerous and adventurous enter- 
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* In thefe advantages, particularly the latter, if we may credit Buonaperte, who 
entre nous, feems, like thofe iflanders mentioned in Drodorus Siculus, to have his 
tongue flit, 2. ¢. adouble tongue, the Mameloucs have not much depenerated ; 
they leem, according to his account of them, to be as valiant, as alert, and, as he 
ence faid, though he afterwards retra€ted, to be as rich, as formerly. 
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prizes, and, from being the flaves, enabled them,-in time, to beconid 
the mafters of even the Turks, by whom they had originally beeri 
purchated. 

After the death of Saladine, who left the kingdom to his brother, 
they rofe to itil greater importance than they had acquired during his 
feign, and continued, if not abfolutely to govern, yet, like the 
Roman foldiers, in che time of Pertinax, Alexander, and Valerian, 
to awe the Monarch. 

This influence continued through the reigns of five fucceflive 
Caliphs,* until that of Melachfala, “the lait of the pofterity of Sala. 
dine, who being at war with the Arriitians, and, at the fame tiie, 
wifhing to reprefs the enormous power of the Mameloucs, purchafed 
flaves trom all the furrounding countries, whom, in imitation of his 
anceitor, he armed and appointed to defend his dominions. ‘The 
event of this meafure was exactly what might have been expected, 
Melachfala was, in confequence of a confpiracy betwixt his new and 
his old foldiers, flain 3; and Turquemenus, the leader of this mutiny 
and rebellion, hailed by the title of Great Sultan of Egypt. With 
him began the government of the Mameloucs, about the year 1250, 
which had, the next year, gathered fuch ftrength, that it was 
thought neceflary, in order to reprefs thofe exuberances to which 
new formed governments are liable, and bring it nearer to a fyilem, 
to caufe the following articles, in the form of a charter, to be fub- 
fcribed to by their principal leaders, as an act of the whole people :— 
6 ait, That the Sultan thould be chofen from the body of Mame- 
loucs ; 2dly, That none fhould be admitted into the order that were, 
by birth, enher Jews or Turks, but only Cariiidan captives ; 3dly, 
That the native Egyptians fhould fot be permitted to ufe, or haves 
any weapons, except the inttruments of agriculture.+”’ 

‘Turque menus, whom I have juft menrioned, as is frequently the 

ractice with thofe that e xpe rience a fudden elev ation, endeay el to 
Hick down the ladder by which he had been raifed ; ory in other 
words, his carriage was fo haughty and difdainful to his former eom- 
panions, that he was by them, or rather by one of them, named 
Clotho, fuddenly flain, tor which the murderer was rewarded with 
his feeptre. After him, fucceeded a long race of Princes, many of 
whom were as emment for their talents as for their valour ; among 
whom, the name of Caitheius has been tranfmitted to us, as that of 
the greateft Statefman and General of his age; but, as every one 
who contiders the materra/s of which the government was compofed, 
mutt rather wonder that it exited fo long, than that it fhould, 
through almoft the whole courle of its operation, be expofed to all 
the various evils and diftreffes arifing from a long train of fedition 
and tumulis, fo he muft lament that it fhould expire in the reign of 
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* Caliph denotes fucceffor of Mahomet, in his {piritual as well as temporal 
keongdom, 
* Lau not very well acquainted with the Egyptian infiruments of agriculture; 
theie, the prnts of wiich 2 have feen, have a formidable appessecte. 
one 
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one of their wifeft and beft Monarchs: yet, it is fome confolation to 
reflet, that Campfon,* the laft Sultan of the Mameloucs, was not 
murdered by his owm fubje@s, but, having for many years, governed 
the kingdoms of Egypt, Judea, and Syria, in a manner that hes 
excited the praife of the hiftoric pen, he, oppreffed with age and 
difeafe, and encumbered with his armour, funk upon the field of battle, 
and, with his lait breath, yielded the viclory to the fortunate Selim. 

With this Monarch, who expired January 20, 1516, ended the 
government of the Mameloucs, after it had continued two hundred 
and feventy-fix years; for, although an attempt was made by 
Tomumby to get himfelf declared Sultan, in which attemp: he actually 
fueceeded fo far as to be invefted with the title, yet he was foon after 
defeated by the victorious Sclim. He was then forfaken by his 
troops, taken and executed, while the Mameloucs, broken and dif. 
perfed, it was the policy of Sclim to rally, and, by offers too tempt- 
ing to be by them refufed, engage in his fervice. The ufe of thefe 
foldiers foon became fufficiently apparent to the 'Turkifh Emperors, to 
ftimulate them to augment their number, enlarge their {phere of actions 
and combine them clofer to the ftate, by the allowance of {till greater 
privileges and advantages than they had before enjoyed. Being placed 
in this fituation, they have, upon every occafion, proved their fidelity, 
and have long been confidered as one of the principal columns upon 
which the fatety of the country refted ; as the permanent militia, the 
hereditary guardians of the province of Egypt. 
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The Rife, Progrefs, and Effeéts of Facobinifm. 
(Continued from vp. 96.) 





NE of the chief evils, contrary to this natural equality and 
Rights of Man, was the exiftence of artificial diftin¢étions ; 
fuch as rank, title, and corporate bodies. ‘To level all dititndtion 
and rank, was one indifpenfible ingredient in every fyftcm etta- 
blithed on thefe grounds. The inequalities fubfified to a great de- 
gree in Britain, as appeared from the King, the Houle of Peers, 


the Houfe of Commons, the Univerfities, and the accumulation of 


eftates through the abfurd rule of hereditary fucceflion. He in- 
veighs againit a mixed government, as an unjuft controul on the 
operation of the general will, and contrary to the Rights of Man. 
In France, great advances had been made in the levelling fyttem, 
and greater were likely to be made; therefore England was a very 
bad government, and France a very good one, and likely to be fiill 
better. The Englith government, confequently, ought to be pulled 
down, and to be rebuilt upon the French model. ‘The fame wri- 
ter obferves, concerning Paine, that ‘“ his theory is founded on an 
ailumption, and is not {upported by proof. Itis nof only not con- 
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* Campfon Gaurus, or (as the Turks call him) Canfaus Gauris. 
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formable, but is contrary to experience; therefore it carries in {t 
the grounds of difproof. ‘Though inadmithble as a chain of rea- 
foning, it certainly difplays very great ability. ‘There is a ftrong 
farcattic humour in it, which, to many readers, fupplied the defi- 
ciency of reafoning: jokes paifed for arguments, ludicrous ftorics 
for illuftration ; lively invective was received for energetic elo- 
quence ; and bold affertion for unanfwerable demonttration.” 

Both the manner and matter of Paine’s “ Rights of Man,” were 
well calculated for producing the defired etfeét on uninformed and 
fuperticial men in general, efpectally on thofe whofe minds had re- 
ceived a bias towards Republicanifm from the fectarian leaders, 
their co-operators and followers; but they were by no means left 
to their intrinfic ethcacy to conftituted or difpofed. Much exertion 
was employed to give them a rapid and general circulation. No 
tooner had they appeared than they found moft ttaunch and ttrenu- 
ous champions in the Reviewers, 

Vhe Pirtt Part of the “ Rights of Man” was publithed in March, 
1791, and reviewed, the fame month, by the Analytical, fo eager 
was their hatte to teftify their admiration and approval of a book, 
vbvioutly defigned to overturn the Government of this country; 
perfectly coinciding with the political prineiples of the Reviewers 
themfelves, and though not ditplaying more good w ill, difplaying 
inuch more ability to promote the cauie ef Jacobiniim, ‘than either 
of the other Reviews, or any of their Sectarian and Republican 
triends, ‘The Analytical reviews Paine’s ‘ Rights of Man” con 
amore, and manifetts its principles not only by its general approba- 
tion of the’wor, but by the particular principles, patlages, and 
doctrines which it fleets as objects of the greateft praife. I thal 
make tome extraéts trom the review of this article, as I fhall, from 
time to time, from the reviews of other publications, to thew how 
tirenuous champions thofe Reviewers are of the cafe of Jacobin- 
tim. From the Analytical we have the following eulogium on the 
re afoning ad jutinets of Paine's doétrine in a contratt of him with 
Burke. ‘* Each of them interefis our feelings, but in a different 
manner; elegant and declamatory, Mr. Burke feduces us along by 
the charms of his eloquence; plain, but forcible, Mr. Paine car- 
RIESUS AWAY WITH HIM BY THE INVINCIBLE ENERGY OF TRUTH 
anp sense. Fanciful and excurfive, Mr. B. delights the imagin¢ 
ation by the beauty of his metaphors, and the {plendour of his orna- 
ments; while his opponent holds our jadgement captive by the na- 
tive vigour of his arguments, the originality of his fentiments, and 
the poiatednefs of his remarks.” 

‘Lhus Paine’s Rights of Man, which reviles the polity of this 
rountry, and avites the people to deftroy it, is called “ truth and 
fente” by the Analytical Reviewers. When the Reviewer defcends 
more particularly to the coufideration of the work, he feleécts, as 
the chict’ objects of praife, thofe parts in which Paine’s principles 
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and inculcatjons are moft peculiarly adverfe to the civil and politics! 
inftitutions and efiablifhments of Great Britain. “ Our author,” 
fays the Analytical, ‘‘ draws a comparifon between the new coniti- 
tution of France, and that of England; greatly, it muft be con- 
felled, in favour of the former. On the fubjeét of #é/es, Mr. 
Paine atgues, that as foon as people become enlightened, thete will 
naturally fall into contempt, and that itis abfurd to lament the 
lofs of what fociety concurs to ridicule, The evils of Ariftocracy 
are next pointed out with uncommon poignancy of remark and 
force of reaton; among thefe primogeniture holds the firft rank; 
the extreme folly and injuftice of which is comPLETELY DEMON- 
sTRaTED, if it could be faid to need demonftration. Unneceflary 
officers, &c. are created, Mr. P. obferves, in order to provide for 
the younger children of great families, who, by the law of pri- 
mogeniture, are literally beggars. The good policy alto of a cor- 
poration of ariftocracy (a Houfe of Lords) is reafoned againit with 
equal force and freedom.” The whole of the review isin the fame 
ftrain of admiration and praife of principles and doétrines which, 
if reduced to pra@tice, would have overthrown our glorious contti- 
tution, and deftroyed every thing that is dear to Britons—fo active 
Jabourers are the Analytical Reviewers in the fervice of Jacobinifm. 

If the reader wil] take the trouble to glance at the Analytical Re- 
views for 1761 and 1792, he will find the publications and princi- 
ples of every individual, however inferior to Prieftley in knowledge, 
to Paine in force, praifed; and thote on the oppofite fide upwards to 

Burke difpraifed. It is, indeed, by no means furprizing that the 
Analytical Reviewers did not relifh Burke's Reflections; becaufe, 
befides his maintenance of principles friendly to the exifting orders, 
to national religion and good government, he took fo comprehen- 
tive a view of the French Revolution, its caufes, operations, and 
effets as required, an extenfive acquaintance with hiftory, a mott 
— knowledge of moral and political fcience to underttand. 

loral and political fcience are attainments for which neither the 

Analytical Reviewers in particular, nor fectarian Republicans in 
general, have thewn themfelves to poffefs. 

_ The Monthly Reviewers handle the Jacobinical text-book of the 
times with their ufual fuperiority of ability and refinement of po- 
icy. They took care not to betray their eagernefs to praife an 
attack on our conftitution, by feizing the firft opportunity of eulo- 
gum. ‘They poftponed the confideration of it till May, 1791: when 
they do review it, their praife appears not to be altogether unmixed 
with cenfure. At the fame time they take care that the cenfure is 
very mild: They allow that Paine has not the moft elegant mode 
of exprefling himfelf. They even admit that fome of his abitraé 
Principles are erroneous ; but when Paine comes to attack our na- 
tonal eftablifhments and inftitutfons, then, if we take the Monthly's 
word for it, he fhines. “ Paine’s chief merit,” feys the Review, 
“is that of placing common fenfe in a ftrong and ftriking light.” 
The general purport of the Reviewer's criticitm is, Paine is wrong 
® iome collatera] points of ab‘iract principle, is coarfe in his man- 
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ner, and inelegant in his compofition; but the ¢fentia! conftituents 
of a didaGtic petformance, his arguments, are juft, firikingly jut, 
and his precepts extremely falutary. _ He is not an adept at f{cientitic 
inveftigation, we muft confeis; but his practical inculcations are 
excelient. To prove the practical wifdom and benevolence of 
Paine's book, the Reviewer quetes at great length, firft, the abfurdity 
of regarding the wifdom of our anceftors; and, indeed, to thofe whoie 
object is innovation and fubverfion, this refpect for the wifdom of our 
forefathers is a very great obftacle. ‘Their fecond felection to prove 
the wifdom and beneficent intentions of Paine are his jokes to ridi- 
cule titles. A very long quotation fucceeds, attacking primogeniture- 
Jbip, and, confequently, arifiocracy. Primogeniturefhip isa monfier. 
Ariftocracy degenerates the human fpecies, according to Paine. 
His invectives againft primogeniture and ariftocracy are fanétioned 
by the applaufe of the Monthly Review. “ The following obter- 
vations,” fays the Reviewer, “ on primogeniture are very juft; and 
what is added on ariftocracy deferves to be well confidered.” But 
the part of Paine’s work which calls forth the greatett praifes of the 
Monthly Reviewers, is that in which he propofes the abolition of 
the church as a national eltablifhment, by way of religious im- 
provement and univerfal fuffrage. Two pafflages are brought for- 
ward as {pecimens of Paine’s firongeft reafoning. All 1 can find 
in the firft, is an attack upon England for being governed by 
Princes of the Houfe of Brunfwick. The fecond, which is quoted . 
laft and dwelled on with obvious delight, is the notorious pailage, 
abufing the revolution of 1088, and the confequent fucceflion. The 
Analytical Reviewer thews he has the will to praife and circulate 
Paine’s works ; but the Monthly is above him in underftanding, as 
he ifeleéts the moft impofing, plaufible, and pernicious patlages, 
Chrittie’s book on the French Revolution, the pamphlets of Boothby, 
Rous, Wollftonecraft, Mrs. Macaulay Graham, are alto ftrongly 
recommended by the Reviewers, and thote patlages feleéted for 
quotation which expreis difapprobation, either of parts or the whole 
of the Britith contftitution. j 

While numbefts of inferior writers attacked Burke not only 
as the impugner of the French Revolution, but as the defender 
of ariftocracy, hierarchy, and royalty, as necetilary con(tituents 
of a properly mixed government,* one gentleman entered 
the lift with him, whoie genius, erudition, and philofophy ren- 
dered him not an unworthy antagonift even of Burke. Mr. Mack- 
intoth difplayed eloquence, tafte, erudition, judgement, and 
philofophy much fuperior to any who had defended the French 
Revolution. Adopting, however, principles not juttified by ¢x- 
perience, his conclufions were by no means juft. Mr. Mackin- 





* If in this opinion Anti-jacobins have not the honour to conewr with Thomas 
Paine, and Dr, Pricfiley, or, to defcend lower, with Godwin and his late fpoutc, 
or tower AI, with Hoicroft, Hardy, Jones, and Thelwall, they have the ho- 
nour to concur with Ariftotle. 
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tofh's work being ingenious theory, but not praétical inculcation, 
could not be faid to have tended to promote the increafe of 
Jacobinifm. Indeed, the extent of his views, and the depth of 
his reafoning (though inconclufive) was fuch as to preclude it from 
having much influence on the half-brained, half-informed, or com- 
letely weak and completely ignorant, as thofe that are the dupes of 
yacobinical leaders. On the jacobinical leaders themfelves the 
Vindicie Gallica could have no effect; it fell infinitely fhortof their 
views and wiihes. Mr. Mackintofh’s fyftem was not the overthrow 
of religion, government, and focial order; but a conilitution that 
proceeded on the fuppofition of much greater witdom, knowledge, 
and virtue in mankind, than hiftory and experience had thewn 
them to poffefs. The dictatorial arrogance of Priefiley, endeavour- 
ing to atlume as much authority over the public, as he had efta- 
blifhed over the retainers to his own conventicles—-the bold de- 
elamation, coarfe ribaldry, and prefumptuous authority of Paine, 
were, at that time, the moft efficacious inftruments of Jacobinifm. 
The Analytical Reviewers faw that Mr. Mackintoih’s performance 
was by no means a work fo conducive to their object, do not 
enter fo fully into that work as into thote of their creator Priefiley, 
and fellow-labourer Paine. The Monthly, which was really very 
often a literary review, beftows on the work of Mackintoth more 
attention, but yet not fo much as upon their favourite Paine. 

With the zealous efforts of the Reviewers to ditleminate the wri- 
tings of Paine, Priettley, and inferior abufers of the Britith con- 
ftitution, clubs and focieties powerfully co-operated. ‘The moit 
noted of thefe focieties were the Revolution and Conititutional. | 
do not pretend to be very accurate, as to the hiftory of the origin 
of thefe focieties, nor of their hiftory, previous to the revolution in 
France. I believe the revolution club was inttituted for the purpofe 
of commemorating the revolution of 1088, and that fome of the 
members had not their object for the profeiled purpote. Several 
perions, however, whofe notions by no means coincided with the 
principles of the revolution, 1688, either originally were, or bécame 
members. From Mr, Burke's Refleétions it appears that Dr. Price 
was one of the leading in that club. ‘The club having met No- 
vember 4th, 1789, the firft anniverfary of our revolution after the 
overthrow of the old government of France, Dr. Price preached a 
fermon containing a political creed, totally inconfifitent with the 
principles of the Britifh conttitution, or, indeed, of any regular go- 
vernment; ftrongly prefling on his hearers his own vifionary theory 
of the origin of civil liberty, exulting in the overthrow of the 
French monarchy, and celebrating their adoption of his favourite 
notions of Equality and the Rights of Man. His votaries afterwards 
atthe tavern, infpired by the exhortations of the convenrical tri- 
bune, and afterwards by the Crown and Anchor wine, thought it 
incumbent on them to juftity to the National Affembly their very 
high approbation of the anti-monarchial and anti-hierarchial pro- 
ceedings, intimating that Britons in general would, they trufted, be 
to enlightened as to ek the fame laudable objects ; declaring that 
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many were now fo difpofed, and vindicating to themfclves not un- 
jufily the merit of indefatigable acivity and perfeverance in their 
efforts to produce fo defirable a change in this country. ‘This 
fermon and the confequent tavern refolutions, both praifing France, 
and holding her up as a model for the imitation of England, toge- 
ther with the general principles which produced fuch overt aéts, 
alarmed Burke, earneftly defirous of preferving our excellent con- 
ftitution. 

The Conftitu:ional Society was, it appears, inftituted about the clofe 
ofthe American war, for the profeffed purpofe of diffeminating con- 
ftitutional information by means of cheap editions of publications, 
purported to be adapted to that object. Part of the conftitutional 
mformation circulated, was al] that could be collected on the fub- 
ject of parliamentary reform, and feveral of the members of the 
fociety were the avowed champions of univerfal tuffrage and annual 
parliaments, After the French revolution, the do(trines of the Con- 
ftitutional Society, as well as thofe of the revolution club, received 
a deep tinge from thofe of the continental republicans and levellers. 
Krom that time they either became, or fhewed themfelves, proba- 
bly fome members the former, others the latter, both more deme- 
eratical and more explicit in their democratica] principles. One 
notion they foon feemed to have imbibed from the Jacobins, which 
was, that clubs of individuals, were to dire¢t, and, indeed, dictate the 
meaiures of the legiflator, and a}l the branches of government. 
From the Jacobins alfo, they borrowed an idea naturally refulting 
from fuch a proje&t of club government, affiliation of clubs. To 
increafe the mumbers of the clubs fo affiliated, and of the indivi- 
viduals compofing the feveral knots of the affiliation, the diffemi- 
nation of writings containing their own fentiments, with the mott 
plaufible and delufive reafons for them, was a very natura] expe- 
dient for any propaganditts by perfuafion ; accogdingly the clubifts, 
with much adtivity, fpreading inferior vehicles of the levelling doc- 
trines, laboured moft inceffantly for the circulation of Tom Paine's 
Rights of Man, 

In 1702 the fpeculative do&rines of Paine had, from their own 
nature and tendency, affifted by the Reviewers, Clubs, and Secie- 
ties, (their operation having been facilitated by the preparatory 
efforts of conventical demagogues, and other difafte@ed perfons,) 
made fuch way, that Thomas conceived it gigh time to proceed to 
practical precepts and exhortations. Accordingly, early in that 
year, he brought out the Second Part of his Rights of Man. 


(To be eontinued,) 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


N accurate detail of military operations comes not regularly 
within the plan of a political Summary, the object of which 
is to mark the effetts of public tranfa‘tions upon the general lyftem, 
and briefly to trace the actua] fituation of aflairs, where any change 
has been atchieved by the medium of recent events. It cannot be 
expected that the fhort interval of a month will, at all times, iuffice 
to produce an alteration, either in the general complexion of things, 
or in the particular {tate of individual powers, though the preient 
times, it muft be confefled, are fertile in important occurrences, and 
Europe is brought to a crifis the termination of which muft fix ber 
fate, and the fate of * ages yet unborn.” Proportioned, however, 
to the extent of fuch alteration, or to the variety of caufes which 
mult combine to produce it, muit be our monthly oblervations. 

In our laft Summary we had to notice a rapid fuccethon of vic- 
tories, on the part of the allies, in /taly, which ended in the total 
expulfion of the French from the Milanele. The former, aware of ° 
the importance of celerity in their movements, and undilmayed b 
the courage which their enemy had dilplayed, wilely and boldly 
refolved to pufh forward into Picdmont. Surmounting every ob- 
ftacle, General Suwarrow has fecured molt of the ftrong fort- 
refles of Piedmont, and has taken poileflion of the capital itfelf ; 
while the people of the country, exulting in their liberetion from 
the moft galling yoke that was ever inflicted on a nation, have fled 
to arms, and exercifed fevere a€ts of retribution on their profligate 
oppreffors, Pefchiera,and the caftle of Milan, having been lurrendered 
to the allies, the only places of ftrength now remaining m the hands 
of the French, in the countries occupied by their enemies, are 
Mantua, Aleffandria, and the citadel of Turin, Whilé we coin. 
mend the ipjrit, the {kill, and the energy which have fo remarkably 
diftinguifhed all the efforts of the Aultrians and Ruflians, fince the 
commeneement of the campaign, we cannot but exprefs our furprize 
at the terms of capitulation accorded to the republican troops, who 
have been {fuffered to return to France, on condition of not lerving 
againft the allies, fome for twelve, others for only fix, months. 
That men, who have long been releated from all the ties of religion, 
the re{traints of law, and the bonds of moral obligation, will im- 
mediately take up arms again, (if lo dilpofed,) there can, we conceive, 
be but little doubt. But even admitting their adherence to the 
conditions prefcribed, we ftill muft confider thele as impolitic, fince 
they enable the Dircttory to employ them im the interior of the 
Republic, where, in the prefent ftate of affairs, they muft necel- 
krily keep a military force, and direétly fend thole troops which 
arc now fationed there to att againft the allics. 
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In Switzerland, the main army of the Auftrians, whofe gallant 
commander appears, at lertgth, to have emancipated himielf from 
the difgraceful trammels impofed by the Aulic Council of War,* 
have refumed offenfive operations, and, in fpirit, a¢tivity, and {kill, 
nobly emulate their brethren in Jtaly. Different a€tions were fought 
from the 25th of May to the 4th of June, in which equal valour 
was difplayed by the affailants and defendants ; the refult of them, 
however, has proved highly favourable to the Auftrians, who have 
fucceffively driven the enemy from the Banks of the Rhine, the 
Thor, the Tols, the Glat, andthe Limmat. Maffna, after aban- 
doning his entrenched camp, in front of Zurtch, a camp immentely 
{trong by nature and by art, did not dare to take the pofition which 
he had announced his intention of taking to the Dire&ory, on 
Mount Alsis, a chain of hills, covered with thick forefts, and ex- 
tending from the little canton of Zug to the confines of Zurich, 
but, purfuing a different courfe, pufhed onwards to Baden, a town 
at the extremity of the canton of Berne, which, it is probable, he 
has, ere this, been compelled to evacuate, as the ARCuDUKE 
Cuartves, when the laft accounts came away, had eftablifhed his 
head-quarters at Zurich, and his advanced guard, under General 
Navenporg, are faid to have driven in the out-pofts of the French. 
At Frauenfeld, the refidence of many Swifs Jacobins, the Auftrians 
were fired upon from the houfes, but their Commander, in whole 
bofom humanity and valour have equal {way, far from imitating the 
fangdinary condu€t of the French, who, on fimilar occafions, and 
without the fame excule, have repeatedly reduced whole villages to 





a ~_ 


* Tt is a fa&t but little known, though well authenticated, that at an early 
period of the campaign, the Arcupuke Cuarzes fent fome orders to Generar 
HerteGaror, refpefing the movements of the corps under his immediate com- 
mand, which were not obeyed. Upon thefe orders being repeated in a more 
peremptory manner, the General produced fecret inftruétions from the Aulic 
Council, in juftification of his difoheaience. The Arcupuke, difgum®ed ata 
proceeding fo iniulting to hinifelf, and fo injurious to the caufe, immediately dif- 
patched a courier to Vienna, with letters to his royal brother, expreflive of his 
determination to relign his command. The Emprror, however, fortunately, 
viewed the tranfaétion in a proper light, and exercifing more vigour than he has 
been generally accuftomed to difplay, annulled the refolutions of the council, and 
wrote a fatisfa¢tory anfwer to his brother, which induced him to continue at the 
head of the army. It was the vexation which the ArcupuKke experienced on 
this account which occafioned that illnefs on which fo many anim@dverfions were 
made ui the time. Jt was the return of an epileptic affection to which he had 
been formerly fubjeét, but from which he had felt no inconvenience for two years 
before. 

We know fo much of the fcandalous intrigues of this Council of War, who, 
were they even difpofed to judge fairly, which is by no means the cafe, would be 
totally incompetent, fituated as they are, at a confiderable diflance from the fcene 
of attion, to direét the operations of the war; we are in pofletfion of fo many 
circumftances relative to its undue interference, and moft fhameful conduét, in 
various refpeéts, in former campaigns, that we moft fincerely with to fee it anni- 
hiatet. The Emperor, we are perfuaded, cannot confult his own honour, nor 
tbe real interefts of his cvuntry, more cheétually than by lupprefiing a coungil 
whole proceedings tend to tasnith the one, and injure the other. 
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afhes, and put the wretched inhabitants, without diftinction of age 
or fex, to the iword, contented himfelf with rendering the Magif- 
trates of the different towns refponfible for all fimilar atts in future, 
Such is the difference between royalifts and regicides, the fupporters 
of monarchy and the founders of repudlics / 

After the ation near Zurich, on the 4th of June, Maffena fent 
two thoufand of his wounded men, in waggons, to Bafl; but when 
they arrived in that city, they found that this General, and his 
mafters, the Direftory, who are ever fo prodigal of the lives of their 
troops, in the field, had not even taken thole common precautions 
which no commander, no government, is known to neglett, of pro- 
viding for their cure and their comfort when maimed in thetr fer- 
vice. Nota hofpital had been prepared for their reception, nor 
had medical attendance and medical ftores been jupplied. In thort, 
the unfortunate men were expofed, fora lone time, in, the ftreets, 
writhing with pain, and uttering the loudeft, and moft juft, exe- 
crations againft their officers, and againft the Directory! 

Meanwhile the interior of France exhibits a molt curious and 
interefting {cene. The Dire€tory, who have hitherto ruled, with 
an iron {ceptre, over a nation of {piritlefs flaves, now tremble in 
their turn, and their throne, Folded in blood, and tupported by 
terror, totters to its‘very bafis. But, it muft not be fuppoted, that 
the fears which thefe regicides experience are in{pired by the par- 
tifans of royalty ! No, the only enemies which they have, at prefent, 
to encounter at home, are the Facohins. In fhort, the Jacobing 
form the only party in France, and, jealous of the Directory, whom 
they confider as deferters from the ftandard of Jacobinifm, they 
exult in every reverfe of fortune which contributes to their humi- 
Jiation ; they rejoice in the defeat of the armies, becaule they think 
it will difguft the troops who have hitherto been the fupporters of 
their rivals ; and even with to eftablifh their own power on the 
ruins of the country. At the laft eleftion they obtamed a decided 
preference, which has given them a preponderance in the councils, 
that enables them to fruftrate all the efforts of the Direttory to 
controul their proceedings, or contra¢t their influence. They have 
already thrown down the gauntlet, by a meffage to the Direétory 
and a proclamation to the people, both voted, in the Council of 
Five Hundred, on the 5th day of Junc. In the former, all the 
difafters abroad are, by infinuation, at leaft, afcribed to the Gover- 
nors at home, and the filence of the Direttory on the ftate of public 
affairs, is intiniated to be a negleét of duty, anda violation of a 
conftitutional principle. In the latter, the people are exhorted to 
attend to the fafety of the ftate, proclaimed to bé¥jn danger, and to 
prepare themielves for the adoption of thole itrorg meafures which 
can alone preferve their darling Republic from deftruction. Matters 
are thus haftening to a crifis, which, terminate as it will, mult be 
productive of frefh calamities to that diftracted and deiolated coun- 
try. Ifthe Direttory prevail over their eneinies, the fcene of Sep- 
tember, 1797, will be nenewed, the legiflative bodies fait bound in 
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rpetual flavery, and the wretched inhabitants continued in a 
sd of pallive fubyettion—at once the fport and the tools of their 
mercilefs and map way tyrants. Should the Jacobins fucceed, 
their triumph will be the fignal of renewed proicriptions, delola- 
tion, and flaughter ; the prefent form of government will be anni- 
hilated; the iyftem of terror rencwed ; and a reign of more goad- 
ing tyranny, more active oppreflion, eftablifhed. What a dreadful 
alternative! and what a terrible leffon to furrounding nations! 
Such will be the effeét of the prefent flruggle between the xivar 
ReEGiCipES in France itfelf. What will be its effe& in refpect of 
the belligerent powers it ts not very eafy to conjeGture. The fue- 
eefs of the Zacodtns may pollibly lead to greater exertions for re- 
crujting their armies, fince, in that cale, even the murmur of oppo- 
fition, in a country where there no longer exilts any rPunLiC MIND, 
will die away ; and the general confifcations that will enlue, may, 
perhaps, fupply fome temporary reiources for the payment and 
equipment of the troops. But the change will not be in the nature 
ol the efforts to be made, but fimply in their extent; for, at prefent, 
the foldiers of liberty, as they have been pompoully called, the con- 
feripts, we know, are UR to the armies, like criminals, bound 
hand and foot, uttering malediétions on the government, and un- 
preeating deitruction on the Republic; while every [pecies of 
hical tyranny, fhort of general confilcation, is excrcifed without the 
finalleft difplay of juftice, or the fmalleft exertion af mercy! Ina 
determination to conclude no general peace, in a refolute adherence 
to a war of extermination, in a fixed purpole to revolutionize all 
Europe, the Direttory and their opponents are fully agreed. It is, 
therefore, of little importance to Europe, whether this party or that 
prevail. As to the probability of fuccels on either fide, we are 
thoroughly convinced, that the decifion af the difpute depends 
wholly and exclufively on the axmy—let the troops but {peak, and 
the matter is lettled; their breath will fufiice to deftroy the Jacobins, 
or to annihilate the Directory. Hitherto they have invartably pre- 
ferved their fidelity to thole who have exereited the fupreme powers 
of the ftate ; but whether, irritated by recent difafters, which bave 
torn from their enlanguined brows all their ill-earned laurels, they 
will diiplay the fame dilpofition, it would be prefumption in us to 
decide. —A very fhort time, however, will tuface, to remove all 
doubts on this head, and to convert fulpence into certainty. One 
truth, however, amidft the obleurity of this revolutionary chaos, 
we can eafily diftinguith ; tat che reforation of monarchy can alone 
give permanent tranguillity to Europe, end permanent happinels to 
France ; and it is equally cl@ar to us, that fuch an event can only 
be atchieved by the mterpolition of a foreign army. On the fuc- 
cefs, therefore, of the allies the falvation of the civilized world 
inay jutlly be faid to depend. 

On the conduct of the Aine or Prussia, at this momentous 
crifis, we have no grounds for the formation of a decilive judge- 
ment, Still influenced by an inveterate jealoufy of the Houle of 
Aailtia, whieh the apoftate Regicide Sicycs has Liboured, fuccels- 
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fully, we fear, to confirm and increafe, he adlieres to an ambiguous 
and crooked fy{ftem of policy, which, whatever may be its prelent 
eflect, muft inevitably difgrace him in the eyes of pofterity. The 
elevation of Steves to the Dire€tory, combined with other circum- 
ftances, tend to {trengthen our apprehenfions, that nothing favour- 
able to the common caufle is to be expected from this Prince. It is 
faid, indeed, that he has lately infifted on the evacuation of the 
right Bank of the Rhine, by the French, and ftated a declaration 
of war to be the inevitable confequence of their refufal to comply 
with his demand, But it is poilible that this proceeding may be 
the efleét of an amicable arrangement with the Direttory, influenced 
by the prefent ftate of their affairs, Defeated in every quarter, 
dreading a {peedy invafion of their country, and even trembling 
for their exiftence, it becomes an att of indifpenfible neceflity, on 
their part, to contract their line of defence, and to concentrate 
their forces, ia order to oppole a more eflettual refiftance to the 
allies on their frontiers, and to keep a fufhcient guard, for them- 
felves, near to the metropolis. Their prefent force is known to 
be greatly inadequate to thefe different purpoles ; and therefore it 
is natural to fuppole, that, without the interference of the Kin 
of Pruffia, they would be dilpofed (not to fay offiged) to abandou 
the few pofts which they ftill poffefs on the German fide of the 
Rhine.—It is alfo poffible that the furrender of Hodland may have 
been privately ftipulated, with his Pruffian Mayjefty, as the reward 
of his pacific or friendly conduct.—We meen not to {tate thele as 
facts, but as poffible occurrences which have duggefted themlelves 
to our minds, on an attentive contemplation of the prelent fate of 
Europe, combined with a tolerably accurate knowledge of the chu- 
raGer of a Sovereign, the death of whole preieceflor cannot be too 
decply lamented. Different opinions, we know, are entertained 
on this fubjeé&t, and hopes of a {peedy and effetive co-operation, 
on the part of Pruffia, have been conceived by tmany; we can 
only exprefs our wifh that our own fears may prove unfounded, 
and their hopes be realized. 

We have, ourlelves, received no intelligence from America in 
the courfe of the prefent month ; but we have been favoured by a 
reipettable correlpondent, with a private letter, dated * Virginia, 
Norfolk, 15th March, 1799 ;” whence we have extratted the fol- 
lowing paflage, which fully corroborates all our own information 
relpecting the prefent ftate of that country, as it was more fully 
aplained in our laft Appendix. On this letter, the gentleman 
who has communicated it to us, makes the following juft and per. 
tinent obfervation :—-‘* The contents of it may, perhaps, have 
greater weight with fome of your prejudiced readers, as coining 
through a channel entirely unconnetted with your work, and as 
hever having been intended to meet the public cye.”’"— 


* You remember your ftipulation for a retreat upon a corncr of 
my eflate, when “ glooms objcured Britanuia’s tates. —=if the folly 
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and wickednefs of our countrymen fhould drive us into a civil war 
$n the United States, (a thing by no means improbable,) I fhall 
expect to find an afylum in the college, at the gate of D—-—_— 
where, with my dear Jane, and our chicks, I may, at leaft, employ 
myfelf, unmolefted,; in ruminating on the {icenes and changes | 
have pailed. Living as I do, in the very lap of vice and infidelity, 
where religion is {cofled, and morality a jeft, can you wonder that 
}, who have been educated in faith and a patron of morals, fhould 
become {pirit-broken and forlorn at the depravity of the times? 
No, my triend, you cannot. There is no firmnels of mind attri- 
butable to man but muft be overcome, if furrounded by enemies {o 
deadly and {o deiperate. The fituation of my country is, in my 
mind, deplorable, All the errors of the age feem to have taken 
{trong root among us, without the power or poflibility of a cor- 
reftive. Examples of virtue have not, in times like the pretent, 
their neceflary weight ; and where we have not inftitutions accre- 
dited by time, and confirmed by experience, to point to, as beacons 
of prelervation, it is impoflible, by the mere engine of perional 
influence, to draw off the deluded followers of wicked and impious 


.men. Such is the ftate of religion, and fuch the ftate of politics 


in America—an executive government without energy, and a 
Creator without worthippers ; and, although thefe confiderations 
are not gcencrally noticed, a little penetraticn only is neceflary to 
fhew, that they will, ere long, lead us dire&t to wretchednefs and 


deftru€ion. Forefeeing calamities, like thefe, I freely own I am 


much lels interefted’ in the occurrences that ordinarily appertain to 
wylelf than | {hould be ina different flate of things; neverthele(s, 
the duties I owe to my family, as they are, in my opinion, above 
thofe 1 owe to mylelf, wall, durante vite, fecure my attention to 
their weltare. . 

‘© We are again amufed, by overtures from the French defpots, 
with the proipect of conciliatory arrangements between the two 
countries; and, in conformity to the will of the people, (for here, 
right or wrong, they muft be obeyed,) the Prefident has nominated 
a new embafly to France. The Pentarchy is already deeply incenled 
at the refiltance we have made; and, but for the deftrudtion of 
their navy, would have, before this, attempted our overthrow. 
Neceffity now may compel it to dehit; but, at fome future occa- 
fon, we fhall be made to repent this cullibility—Aeret laicra 
bethahs arundo,” 





On turning our eyes to the ftate of our Domeftic Affairs, we find 
molt ample caule for congratulation to our countrymen, moft potent 
motives of deiponderey to our entries, The terms on which the 
Miniter has concluded the loan, for the fervice of the preient 
year, the fublequent rife of the ftocks, and the very large premium 
which the ommum has borne, ail combine to place the financil 
fkill of the Premier, the general policy of the government, the 
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wifdom and energy of the mercantile world, and the commercial 
profperity of the country, in a point of view, that muft excite 
the admiration of foreigners, and create in the bofom of Englifh- 
men, fen{ations of pleadure and gratitude, which the heart may feel, 
but which the pen cannot exprets. , 

Opportunities, too, have recently occurred, for fignalizing the 
impartial adminiftration of juflice, in England, in an extraor- 
dinary manner ; and for convincing the world, that Englifhmen 
enjoy the only practical eguality, equality of “iraticgpe and pu. 
nifhment, inflitted by thole equal laws, which form an integral 

art of the Britifh Conftitution.—Our readers will be aware that 
we allude to the particular cale of Earl Tuaner; the admirable 
fpeech of Judge Grose, which preceded tlie fentence pronounced 
onthe noble offender; and the more recent {peech of the Cuier 

ustice of the King’s Bench, in which his Lordfhip lafhed, 
with juft feverity, the profligacy and the profligates of the day, 
and enforced the duties of morality with his accuitomed energy.— 
‘The appearance of profeffed adulterers in open court, delivering an 
evidence, tending, by a confeflion of their own cries, to relieve 
a partner in fin from the legal efleéts of Ais, may be necefiary for 
the purpoles of law ; but it certainly exhibits an inftance of marked 
immorality, which is highly difgufting. 

One quéftion, of a different nature, has been fubmitted to dif- 
cuflion in the fame court. We mean the motion for an informa- 
tion, for a libel on Mr, Horne Tooke, contained in the Report of 
the Secret Committee of the Houfe of Commons, againit Mir. 
Wright, a bookfeller, who publifhed an edition of that Report. 
On this occafion we fhall only remark, that Mr. Erskine, when 
he made the motion, reprefented the Report in queftion as not be- 
ing the Report of the Houfe of Commons; and he beftowed on it 
every term of reprobation which his fertile imagination could fug- 
gelt. Now we conceive, that it was the bounden duty of Mr. 
Erskine, asa member of the Houfe, to perule their Report with 
attention ; if he had not read it, he appears to us to have been 
guilty of culpable negleét; and if he had, he muft have known 
the Report, faid to have contained the libel, to have been corrett, 
and, of courte, the language which he employed, was {uch as we, 
from refpe€t to the laws, fhall not attempt to qualify. We mey be 
allowed, however, to exprefs our altonifhment, that the Houle 
iulelf, who, on many oceafions, has betrayed iuch a laudable jea- 
loufy of its own dignity, and the facrednels of its character and 
proceedings, fhould have fuffered one of its members (becaufe 
clothed in a wig and gown) to {peak in fuch terms of a Report of 
their Committee, fanétioned by themielves. without incurring thet 
punifhment which would unqueftionabiy have been inflicted 
on any one of their conflituents, who had committed a fimilar of- 
fence, 


JWNe 26, 1799. 
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We are not in the habit of giving any detailed proceedings of 
our Courts of Law; but im the cafe of Tue Krnc v. Sruarr, for 
the infertion of a libel in the Orac/e, without the knowledge of the 
proprictor, the character of an innocent and loyal individual was fo 
wmpticated in the tranfaction, that it becomes an aét of common 
juttice, and a duty incumbent on every member of the community, 
to contribute his efforts to refcue it from the effeéts of mifreprefenta. 
tion. It is with this view, and for this purpofe, that we otvé place 


to the following affidavits, in vindication of the public and private 


character of Mr. Stuart, which were read in Court :— 





Thomas Cadell, the younger, and William Davies, both of the Strand, in the 
county of Middlefex, bookicllers, feverally make oath and fay, that they have 


‘known the above-named Defendant, Peter Stuart, for feveral years laft pat, 


during which time thefe deponents have had frequent intercourfe with the faid 
Peter Stuart, in the way of butinefs ; and in all their tranfa@tions with him have 
feand him a maa of liberal principles, and unimpeachable character ; that thefe 
deponents have been in conftant habits of — the newfpaper called The 
Oracle and The Daily Advertifer, of which they underftand the faid Peter Stuart 
is the condu‘w:r and proprietor; that they have ever confidered it as diftinguithed 


for its zeal and fupport of the Conftitution in Church and State, and the peace 


and order of focicty; and that, from their knowledge of the faid, Peter Stuart, 
they are convinced that, in the capacity of conductor of the faid newfpaper, he is 
one of the laft perfons in the world who would aét with rancour or hoftility 
againft any man ; and that, if there appeared inadvertently in the faid newfpapet 
any thing offentive or injurious to the feelings of any individual, he, the faid Peter 
Scuart, would be anxious to make reparation for the fame. 
THOMAS CADELL. 
May 31, 1709. WILLIAM DAVIES. 





Wm. Woodfall, of Queen Street, Wefitminfter, gentleman, maketh oath and 
faith, that he has known the above-mentioned Defendant, Peter Stuart, for more 
than ten years laft paft, during which period the deponent has had trequent in- 
rercourte with the fad Peter Stuart, and always confidered him to be a well- 
meaning man, and a friend to focicty in general. That, fince the above-nam- 
ed Defendant, Peter Stuart, became purchafer and proprietor of the newt- 

aper, firft entitled ‘Phe Oracle and Public Advertifer, and afterwards The Oracle 
and The Daily Advertiter, the deponent hath been almoft unremittingly in the 
daily habit of reading the faid newfpaper; and from the fame, as well as from 
frequent converfations the deponent hath had with the faid Peter Stuar: on pablic 
topics, the faid deponent doth verily, and in his confcience, believe, that the faid 
Peter Stuart is anxioully defirous to conduét his newfpaper on principles of zea'ous 
attachment to the Conftitation, Laws, and Government, of his country. And 
this deponent farther faith, chat he alfo believes that the faid Peter stuart would 
not, wilfully or knowingly, infert any paragraph in his paper, tending to fcanda- 
lize or calumniate any individual; but that where, in any cafe, owing to the 
hurry infeparable from the printing of a daily newfpaper, an improper article has 
inadvertently efcaped the editor's caution=—(a fact, the probability of which the 
deponent can, trom long expenence, teftify,—he, the fad Peter stuart, would be 
ready and walling, immediately on notification of its pothble injurious cffict, to 
make every reatonable atonement to the party conceiving himfelf to be injured 
by it. WILLIAM WOODFALL. 

May 31, i7 v9. 
Charles 
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Charles Rivington, of St. Paul's Church Yard, bookfeller, maketh oath and 
frith, that he hath known the above-named Defendant, Peter Stuart, for feveral 
years laft paft, during which time this deponent hath had frequent intercourfe 
with the faid Peter Stuart, in the way of bufinefs; and, in all his tranfaétions 
with the faid Peter Seuart, hath found him a man of liberal principles and unim- 
peachable character. That this deponent hath been in the conftant habit of 
reading the newfpaper called ‘The Oracle and The Daily Advertiter, of which he 
underftands the faid Peter Stuart is the conductor and proprietor; and deems it 
no more than an aét of juftice to the faid Peter Stuart to exprefs the pleafure he 
has experienced in obferving the fteady and warm attachment to the Conftitution 
in Church and State, which he has evinced on all occafions, as well as a due re- 
gard to the peace and order of the community at large. ‘This deponent is alfo 
convinced, from his knowledge of the fait Peter Stuart, that, in the capacity af 
conduétor of the faid newfpaper, he would not willingly aét with malevolence 
towards, or wound the feelings of any man. And if, in the hurry of bufinefs, or 
from inadvertency, any thing offenfive to the feelings, or mjurious to the charac- 
ter, of any individual fhould appear, he, the faid Peter Stuart, would be anxious 
to make all the reparation in his power tor the fame. 

May 31, 1799. CHARLES RIVINGTON. 





George Nicol, of Pall Mall, (bookfeller tohis Majefty,) maketh oath and faith, 
that he has known the above-named Defendant, Peter Stuart, for feveral years laft 
paft, during which time the deponent hath found him a man of the moft honour- 
able principles and unimpeachable character. ‘That this deponent hath been in 
the conftant habits of reading the newfpaper called The Oracle and the Daily Ad- 
vertifer, of which he underftands the faid Peter Stuart is the condu¢tor and pro- 
prictor ; which paper he has always read with fingular approbation and pleafure, 
on account of its zealous loyalty—its ardent and unfhaken attachment to theCon- 
ftitution, in the worft and moft dangerous timesand of the exemplary modera- 
tion, decency, and propriety, with which public affairs and private charaéters have 
been treated in it. And from his knowledge of the faid Peter Stuart, and his ex- 
perience of the conduét of his paper, he verily believes, that it is impoffible for 


, any newfpaper to be in the hands of a man more averfe to injure the interefts of 


the public, wound the feelings of private individuals, or to violate the rules of 
morality and good manners. 

GEORGE NICOL. 
Jali Mall, Muy 31, 3799- 
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An enlarged edition of a feafonable work, entitled, ‘ The Liber. 
tine led to Reflection,’ of which an epitome or brief fketch was 
secommended four years ago, is printed, and will be publifhed before 
the end of autumn, This work is intended to furnifh young Clergy- 
0) men, not only with a complete body of Argument, by, which they 
| may fuccefsfully combat the fophifms of Papifts, Heretics, and Un. 
i believers of every deftription, but likewife to inftruét them in the 

mode moft advifeable, and the opportunity moft favourable, for 





urging their arguments with advantage. It comes from the well- 
' known pen of the Rev. Joun Duncan, D.D. Rettor of South 
Warnbro’, Hants, Author of the Efflay on Happinefs, Editor of 
Baxter on Immortality, &c. &c. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





The letter faid to have been fent to the Sun Office, refpe&ting “* The Monthly 
Reviewers’ account of Barruel’s Memoirs of Jacobinifm,” we have not been able 
to procure. Of the work itfelf we fhall foon give a more complete, and, we truft, 
a more correct and impartial Review, than has yet appeared. The importance 
of the queftion which it involves renders the tatk of analyfis a very laborious 
tafk, and one, the performance of which confequently requires a confiderable 
portion of time. 


Margaretfon's \etter was received too late for infertion this month. 


The communications from Chefer have been received, and will be duly noticed. 





Our other correfpondents will find attention paid to their favours in the prefent 
aumber. 








